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** Joy to thy savage realms, Africa ! 

A sign is on thee that the great I AM 

Shall work new wonders in the laud of Ham ; 

An9 while he tarries for the glorious day 
To bring again his people, there shall be 
A remnant left from Cushan to the sea. 

And though the Ethiop cannot change his skin, 
Or bleach the outward stain, he yet shall roll 
The darkness off that ovcrshadcs the soul. 

And wash away the deeper dyes of sin. 

Princes, submissive to the Gospel sway. 

Shall come from Egypt ; and the Morian*s land 

In holy transport stretch to God its hand : 
Joy to thy savage realms, Africa I ** 

— RxY. William Cboswill, D. D. 
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PREFACE. 



M08T of the papers contained in this volume were 
addressed to public assemblies in the Bepublic of Li- 
beria, and, at their request, a few of them have al- 
ready appeared in print. The remaining articles, now 
for the first time published, relate, in an equal degree, 
to the interests of Africa and the negro race. They 
were prepared, on their several occasions, under a 
keen sense of responsibility, in the new field of duty 
on the coast of Africa, whither God has called several 
thousands of the sons of Africa from their former 
American homes. They are now published with the 
humble but sober conviction, that the trains of 
thought they present are worthy the attention and 
consideration of the people to whom they were ad- 
dressed ; if, perchance, they should prove undeserving 
the notice of others. 

The Author, however, feels that they are some- 
what fitted to two important ends ; namely, ^r*^, to 
show that the children of Africa have been called, in 
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the Divine providence, to meet the demands of civili- 
zation, of commerce, and of nationality ; and, second^ 
that they are beginning, at least, to grapple with the 
problems which pertain to responsible manhood, to 
the great work of civilization, to the duties and re- 
quirements of national life, and to the solemn respon- 
sibility of establishing the Christian faith amid the 
rude forms of paganism. 

The Author cannot let this volume go forth to the 
public without tendering his best thanks to very 
many friends, both clerical and lay, who, during his 
sojourn in this country, have either aided hun in his 
collections for the " Liberia College," or have inter- 
ested themselves in the publication of this volume, or 
have bestowed upon him personal attention and 
kindness. 

^ He trusts he may be excused for mentioning, m 
this public manner, his deep acknowledgments to the 
Et. Rev. Bishops Eastbum, and Potter, of Pennsylva- 
nia ; to John P. Crozer, Esq., of Philadelphia ; to 
Wm. E. Dodge, Esq., of New York ; and to Wm. 
Coppinger, Esq., of Philadelphia ; and especially to 
those two gentlemen who have favored him with 
great kindness, through many years, in Africa as well 
as America — Benjamin Coates, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
and the Eev. S. H. Tyng, D.D., of New York. 
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** Language, in connection with reason, to which it gives its proper 
activity, use, and ornament, raises man above the lower orders of ani- 
mals, and in proportion as it is polished and refined, contributes greatly, 
with other causes, to exalt one nation above another, in the scale of 
civilization and intellectual dignity.** — ^Anok. 

** Our language is a part, and a most important part, of our country. 
* * * * Nobody who is aware' how a nation^s feelings and opinions, and 
whatever characterizes it, are interwoven with its language by myriads 
of imperoeptible fibres, will run the risk of severing them. Nobody who 
has a due reverence for * * * * his own spiritual being, which has been 
mainly trained and fashioned by his native language — ^nobody who rightly 
appreciates what a momentous thing it is to keep the unity of a people 
entire and unbroken, to preserve and foster all its national recollections, 
what a glorious and inestimable blessing it is to * speak the tongue that 
Shakspeare spake,* will ever wish to trim that tongue according to any 
arbitrary theory.** — Rev. J. 0. Hare. 

**So may we hope to be ourselves guardians of its purity, and not 
corrupters of it ; to introduce, it may be, others into an intelligent 
knowledge of that with which we shall have ourselves more than a 
merely superficial acquaintance— to bequeath it to those who come after 
us not worse than we received it ourselves.*'— Dean Trench. 



ADDEESS. 



-»♦♦- 



Two years ago to-day, when we were assembled 
together here, as now, to celebrate our National An- 
niversary, I was called up, after the orator of the day, 
to make a few remarks. And perhaps some, who are 
here, may remember that, in setting forth a few of the 
advantages we pilgrims to these shores possess, for a 
noble national growth and for future superiority ; I 
pointed out among other providential events the fact, 
that the exile of our fathers from their African homes 
to America, had given us, their children, at least this 
one item of compensation, namely, the possession of 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue ; that this language put us 
in a position which none other on the globe could 
give us ; and that it was impossible to estimate too 
highly, the prerogatives and the elevation the Al- 
mighty has bestowed upon us, in our having as our 
own, the speech of Chaucer and Shakspeare, of Mil- 
ton and Wordsworth, of Bacon and Burke, of Frank- 
lin and Webster. My remarks were unpremeditated, 
1* 
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and they passed from my thoughts as the meeting 
was dismissed, and we went forth to the festivities of 
the day. But it happened that, shortly afterwards, I 
had occasion to seek health by a journey up the Ca- 
valla. There, on the Banks of that noble river, fully 
80 miles from the ocean, I met with hospitality from 
a native trader, a man who presented all the signs of 
civilization, and who spoke with remarkable clearness 
and precision, the English language. The incident 
struck me with surprise, and started a crowd of 
thoughts and suggestions concerning the future; 
among these came back the lost and forgotten words 
of our Aimiversary of 1858. More than once since, 
in conversations, speeches, and sermons, have I ex- 
pressed the ripened convictions which that occurrence 
created in my mind ; and the other day, after I re- 
ceived the invitation to speak before you on this oc- 
casion, I concluded to take this for the subject of 
remark : " The English Language in Liberia." 

I shall have to ask your patience this day; for, 
owing to that fatality of tardiness which seems to 
govern some of our public movements, I have had 
but a fortnight to prepare for this duty, and hence I 
cannot be as brief as is desirable. I shall have to 
ask your attention also, for I can promise you nothing 
more than a dry detail of facts. 

I trust, however, that I may be able to suggest a 
few thoughts which maj' be fitted to illustrate the re- 
sponsibilities of our lot in this land, and to show forth 
the nature and the seriousness of the duties which 
arise out of it. 

1. Now, in considering this subject, what first 
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arrests attention, is the bare simple fact that here, on 
this coast, that is, between Gallinas and Cape Pedro, 
is an organized negro community, republican in form 
and name ; a people possessed of Christian institu- 
tions and civilized habits, with this one marked pe- 
culiarity, that is, that in color, race, and origin, they 
are identical with the masses of rude natives around 
them ; and yet speak the refined and cultivated Eng- 
lish language — a language alien alike from the speech 
of their sires and tlie soil from whence they sprung, 
and knowing no other. It is hardly possible for ice 
fully to realize these facts. Familiarity with scenes, 
events, and even truths, tends to lessen the vividness 
of their impression. But without doubt no thoughtful 
traveller could contemplate the sight, humble as at 
present it really is, without marvel and surprise. K 
a stranger who had never heard of this Republic, but 
who had sailed forth from his country to visit the 
homes of West African Pagans, should arrive on our 
coast ; he could not but be struck with the Anglican 
aspect of our habits and manners, and the distinctness, 
with indeed undoubted mistakes and blunders, of our 
English names and utterance. There could be no 
mistaking the history of this people. The earliest 
contact with them vouches English antecedents and 
associations. The harbor master who comes on board 
is perhaps a Watts or a Lynch ; names which have 
neitRer a French, a Spanish, nor a German origin. 
He steps up into the town, asks the names of store- 
keepers, learns who are the mercliaiits and officials, 
calls on the President, or Sii])crintenclent, or Judge ; 
and although sable are all the faces he meets with, 
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the names are the old familiar ones which he has 
been accustomed to in the social circles of his home, 
or on the signs along the streets of New York or 
London, viz. : the Smiths^ (a large family in Liberia 
as everywhere else in Anglo-Saxondom,) and their 
broods of cousins, the Johnsons, Thompsons, Bobin- 
sons, and Jacksons ; then the Browns, the Greens, 
the [paradoxical] Whites, and the [real] Blacks ; the 
Williamses, Jameses, Paynes, Draytons, Gibsons, 
Roberts, Yates, Warners, Wilsons, Moores, and that 
of his Excellency, President Benson. 

Not only names, but titles also are equally sig- 
nificant, and show a like origin. Tlie streets are 
Broad, and Ashmun, and as here, Griswold. The 
public buildings are a Church, a Sei^dnary, a Senate, 
and a Court House. 

If our visitor enters the residence of a thriving, 
thoughtful citizen, the same peculiarity strikes him. 
Every thing, however humble, is of the same Anglo- 
Saxon type and stamp. On the book-shelves or 
tables, are Bibles, Prayer or Hymn Books, Hervey's 
Meditations or Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, Young's 
Night Thoughts or Cowper's Poems, Walter Scott's 
Tales, or Uncle Tom's Cabin. Li many places he will 
find well-used copies of Shakspeare and Milton. Not 
a few have enriched themselves with tfie works of 
Spenser and Wordsworth, Coleridge and Campbell, 
Longfellow and. Bryant, Wliittier and Willis, anfl of 
that loftiest of all the bards of the day, Alfred Ten- 
mrsoN. Should it happen to be a mail-day, or the 
" Stevens " has just glided into our waters, he would 
find at the Post OflSce, papers from America and En- 
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gland : " The Tiines," " Illustrated London News," 
" Daily Advertiser," " The Star," " The Guardian," 
" The New York Tribune," and " Commercial Adver- 
tiser," the " Protestant Churchman," and the " Church 
Journal." In one heap, " Littell's Living Age ; " in 
another, " Chambers' Journal." Here, " Harper's 
Monthly ; " there, " The Eclectic." Amid the mass 
of printed matter he would see, ever and anon, 
more ambitious works : Medical and Scientific Jour- 
nals, Quarterly Eeviews, the " BibliothcEca Sacra," 
" Blackwood " and other magazines. 

Such facts as these, however, do not folly repre- 
sent the power of the English tongue in our territory. 
For, while we repress all tendencies to childish vanity 
and idle exaggeration, we are to consider other telling 
facts which spring from our character and influence, 
and which are necessary to a just estimate of the pe- 
culiar agency we are now contemplating. And here 
a number of facts present themselves to our notice. 
Within a period of thirty years, thousands of heathen 
children have been placed under the guardianship of 
our settlers. Many of these have forgotten their na- 
tive tongue, and know now the English language as 
their language. As a consequence, there has sprang 
up, in one generation, withiii our borders, a mighty 
army of English-speaking natives, who, as manhood 
approached, have settled around us in their homes 
from one end of the land to the other. Many of these 
take up the dialects of the other tribes in whose neigh- 
borhood their masters lived, but even then English 
is tlieir speech. Tlius it is that everywhere in the 
Republic, from Gallinas to Cape Palmas, one meets 
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with a multitude of natives who have been servants 
in our Liberian families, and are daily in the utter- 
ance of English. A considerable number of these 
have enjoyed the opportunity of school instruction, 
and have carried back to the country the ability to 
read and to write English. In many cases, it is, in 
truth impossible to say whether their attainments 
should be suggestive of sorrow or of joy. I have had 
naked boys working for me on the St. Paul, who, 
when they wanted any thing, would write a note with 
as much exactness as I could. We all here know one 
native man, over the river, who is a leader in Devil- 
dances, and yet can read and write like a scholar. A 
friend of mine, travelling in the bush, nigh 200 miles 
from Monrovia, stopped one night, exhausted, at the 
hut of a native man, who brought him his own Bible 
to read, but alas ! it was accompanied by a decanter 
of rum I Tlie moral of such facts I shall not enter 
upon ; but here is the simple fact, that by our pres- 
ence, tliough in small numbers, we have already 
spread abroad, for scores of miles, the English lan- 
guage, written as well as spoken, among this large 
population of heathen. 

The trading schemes of merchants and settlers, is 
another powerful auxiliary, in disseminating this lan- 
guage. 

At every important point on the coast, Liberian, 
English, and American merchants have, for years, 
established their factories. Between Cape Palmas 
and Monrovia, there cannot be less than 30 factories. 
In each of these depots, some three or four English- 
speaking persons — Liberians — are living; in a few 
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cases families have made them their permanent 
abodes ; and thus, what with, their native servants, 
the natives in neighboring towns, the more remote 
natives who flock hitherward for trade, and the few 
happy cases where pious young men devote a portion 
of their time to teaching ; there is, and has been, a 
powerfol, a wide-spread system in operation for the 
teaching and extension of English. 

Another process has been for some time at work 
to spread our language. The interior natives have 
found out that a home in our vicinity is equivalent to 
an act of emancipation ; and, as a consequence, rem- 
nants of tribes who for centuries have been the prey 
of their stronger neighbors, for the slave trade ; and 
boys and men, upwards of 100 miles inland, who have 
been held in slavery ; crowd in upon our neighbor- 
hood for freedom. Bebmd our settlements, on the 
St; Paul, there is the most heterogeneous mixture 
conceivable, of divers tribes and families, who have 
thus sought the protection of our commonwealth. 
Numbers of the Bassas, Veys, Deys, Golahs and espe- 
cially the Pessas, the hereditary slaves of the interior, 
have thus come to our immediate neighborhoods. 
Although I am doubtful of the moral effect of this 
movement upon ourselves^ yet I feel no little pride in 
the fact that this young nation should become, so 
early, a land of refuge, an asylum for the oppressed 1 
And I regard it as a singular providence, that at the 
very time our government was trumpeted abroad as 
implicated in the slave trade, our magistrates, in 
the up])er counties, were adjudicating cases of run- 
away slaves, and declaring to interior slaveholders 
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that, on owr sailj they could not reclaim their fugi- 
tives! 

Just here another important item claims attention, 
that is the Missionary agency iu propagating this 
language. The reference here will be, chiefly, to the 
two uppermost counties of Liberia. Their younger 
sister, Sinou, I am sorry to say, has not, as yet, 
made any marked impression upon her surrounding 
heathen ; more we believe through youth, and weak- 
ness, and suffering, than through indifference or neg- 
lect. Missionary operations, though participated in 
by others, have been chiefly carried on, in Bassa, by 
the Baptists. The means which have been employed 
have been preaching and schools. On the St. John's 
they have had for years a Manual Labor School, in- 
structed by white Missionaries. This school has 
passed into the hands of a native Teacher, educated 
at Sierra Leone — a man who is the son of a promi- 
nent chieftain, and who possesses unbounded influ- 
ence, as far as the Bassa tongue reaches. He has, 
moreover, these three prominent qualities ; that is, he 
is a well-trained English scholar, a thoroughly civil- 
ized man, and a decided and well-tried disciple of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. His earnestness is evidenced in 
the fact that his work is unaided and self-supporting, 
and numbers of his tribe are glad to send him their 
children. Besides this means of influence, ministers 
have been accustomed to visit numerous towns and 
villages, preaching the Gospel. And thus, by preach- 
ing and schools a multitude of the Bassas have gained 
the English tongue, with many of its ideas and 
teachings. 
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The fiame Anglicizing inflaence has been carried 
on^ bnt on a larger scale, in Montserrada County, but 
munly through the Methodists ; and they have spread 
onr laDguage widely abroad tlirough that county, 
by the means of native schools, native children in 
their American schools, and missionaries residing in 
country towns, teaching and preaching as far back as 
tlie Golah tribe, and now among the Veys : native 
preachers, too, men converted to the faith, and moved 
by the Spirit to proclaim the glad tidings to their 
needy parents, brothere, and kin. I must not fail to 
mention the fact, that, during the last two years, one 
of their ministers has carried the English tongue some 
BOO miles in the interior,* and has spread it abroad 
amid the homes of the mild Pessas ; thus preparing 
the way for legitimate trade, for civilization, for the 
Qospel of Jesus Christ, by the means of the spoken 
Word and the English Bible. 

Thus, fellow-citizens, by these raried means the 
English language lias been pushing Its way among 
the nomerous tribes of our territory. And thus, in a 
re^on of not less than 50,000 square miles, there are 
few places but where an English-speaking traveller 
can find some person who can talk with biin in Ids 
language. 

And now I beg you to notice one point : this 

[Ush, wliich we are speaking, and teacliing the 
leathen to speak, is not our native tongue. This 
Anglo-Saxon language, which is the only language 
ninety-nine hnndredths of us emigrants have ever 



" The lamented Hqv. George L. Seymour, Miaaioiuiry and TravcUiT 
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known, is not the speech of onr ancestors. We are 
here a motley group, composed, without doubt, of 
persons of almost every tribe in West Africa, from 
Goree to the Congo. Here are descendants of Jalofs, 
Fulahs, Mandingoes, Siissus, limmanees, Yeys, Con- 
gos ; with a large intermixture, everywhere, of Anglo- 
Saxon, Dutch, Irish, French, and Spanish blood— a 
slight mingling of the Malayan, and a dash, every now 
and then, of American Indian. And^ perhaps, I 
would not exaggerate much, if I ended the enumera- 
tion of our heterogeneous elements in the words of 
St. Luke—" Jews and Proselytes, Cretes and Arab- 
lans." 

And yet they all speak in a foreign tongue, in 
accents alien from the utterance of their fathers. Our 
very speech is indicative of sorrowful history ; the 
language we use tells of subjection and of conquest. 
No people lose entirely their native tongue without 
the bitter trial of hopeless struggles, bloody strife, 
heart-breaking despair, agony, and death ! Even so 
we. But this, be it remembered, is a common inci- 
dent in history, pertaining to almost every nation on 
earth. Examine all the old histories of men — ^the 
histories of Egypt, China, Greece, Rome, and Eng- 
land ; and in every case, as in ours, their language 
reveals the fact of conquest and subjection. But this 
fact of humiliation seems to have been one of those 
ordinances of Providence, designed as a means for the 
introduction of new ideas into the language of a peo- 
ple ; or to serve, as the transitional step from low 
degradation to a higher and nobler civilization. 

2. And this remark suggests, in the second place. 
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the query : — " What is the nature, and if any, the ad- 
vantage of the exchange, we have thus, in God's prov- 
idence, been led to make ? '' 

The only way in which, in a fit manner, I can an- 
swer this question is, by inquiring into the respective 
values of our native and our acquired tongue. Such 
a contrast will set before us the problem of " Loss and 
Gain " which is involved therein. The worth of our 
fathers' language will, in this way, stand out in dis- 
tinct comparison with the Anglo-Saxon, our acquired 
speech. And firsts let us speak of the African dia- 
lects. I refer now to that particular group of aborig- 
ines who dwell in West Africa, from the Senegal to 
the Niger, and who have received the distinctive title 
of « Negro." 

Within this wide extent of territory are grouped 
a multitude of tribes and natives with various tongues 
and dialects, which, doubtless, had a common origin, 
but whose point of affiliation it would be difficult now 
to discover. But how great soever may be their dif- 
ferences, there are, nevertheless, definite marks of in- 
feriority connected with them all, which place them 
at the widest distance from civilized languages. Of 
this whole class of languages, it may be said, in the 
aggregate that (a) " They are," to use the words of 
Dr. Leighton Wilson, " harsh, abrupt, energetic, indis- 
tinct in enunciation, meagre in point of words, abound 
with inarticulate nasal and guttural sounds, possess 
but few inflections and grammatical forms, and are 
withal exceedingly difficult of acquisition." * This is 

• •* Western Africa,^ &c. 466, by Rev. J. L. Wilson, D.D. 
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his description of the Grebo ; but it may be taken, I 
think, as, on the whole, a correct description of tho 
whole class of dialects which are entitled " Negro." 
(b) These languages, moreover, are characterized by 
lowness of ideas. As the speech of rude barbarians, 
they are marked by brutal and vindictive sentiments, 
and those principles which show a predominance of 
the animal propensities, (c) Again, they lack those 
ideas of virtue, of moral truth, and those distinctions 
of right and wrong with which we, all our life long, 
have been familiar, (d) Another marked feature of 
these languages is the absence of clear ideas of Jus- 
tice, Law, Human Eights, and Governmental Order, 
which are so prominent and manifest in civilized 
countries. And (e) lastly — ^Those supernal truths of 
a personal, present Deity, of the moral Government 
of God, of man's Immortality, of the Judgment, and 
of Everlasting Blessedness, which regulate the lives 
of Christians, are either entirely absent, or else exist, 
and are expressed in an obscure and distorted manner. 
Now, instead of a language characterized by such 
rude and inferior features as these, we have been 
brought to the heritage of the English language. 
Negro as we are by blood and constitution, we have 
been, as a people, for generations in the habitual ut- 
terance of Anglo-Saxon speech. This fact is now his- 
torical. The space of time it covers runs over 200 
years. There are emigrants in this country from the 
Carolinas and Georgia, who, in some cases, come 
closer to the Fatherland ; but more than a moiety of 
the people of this country have come from Maryland 
and Yirginia, and I have no doubt that there are 
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flooreB, not to say htrndredg of them, who are till- 
able to trace back their sires to Africa. I know that 
in mj own case, my maternal ancestors have trod 
American soil, and therefore have nsed the English 
Idgoage wellnigh as long as any descendants of the 
early settlers of the Empire State.* And, doubtless, 
this is -true of mtdtitudes of the sons of Africa, who 
are settled abroad in the divers homes of the white 
man, on the American continent. 

At the present day, be it remembered, there are 
10,000,000 of the sons of Africa alien from this con- 
tinent. They live on the main land, and on the islands 
of North and Soutli America. Most of them are sub- 
jects of European and American Governments. One 
growing prominent section of them is an independent 
Kepublicf They speak Danish, Portuguese, Span- 
ish, French, and English ; the English-speaking por- 
tion of them, however, is about equal to all the rest 
together. The sons of Africa under the Americans, 
added to those protected by the British flag, number 
5,000,000.t 

Now what is the peculiar advantage which Anglo- 
Africans have gamed by the loss of their mother 
tongue? In order to answer this query, we must 
present those direct and collateral lingual elements in 

• Xew York. f Hayti. 

I In the N. Y. Tribune of the 10th January I find the following esti- 
mate : — ^Negroks on this Continent. — It is estimated that there are some 
14,000,000 persons of African descent on this continent. In the United 
States, they number 4,600,000; Brazil, 4,150,000; Cuba, 1,600,000; 
South and Central American Republics, 1,200,000; Hayti, 2,000,000; 
British Possessions, 800,000; French, 260,000; Dutch, Danish, and 
Mexican, 200,000. 
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which reside the worth and value of the English lan- 
guage, especially in contrast with the defective -ele- 
ments of the African dialects. 

I shall not of course venture, to any extent, upon 
the etymological peculiarities of the English languige ; 
for even if I had time, I lack the learning and ability 
for such disquisition. Moreover the thoughts pre- 
sented on such a day as this, should have a force and 
significance pertaining to national growth and a 
people's improvement. I shall therefore point out 
some of those peculiarities of the English language 
which seem to me specially deserving notice, in tWs 
.country, and which call for the peculiar attention of 
thoughtful patriotic minds among us. 

The English language then, I apprehend, is marked 
by these prominent peculiarities : — (a) It is a Ian- 
guage of unusual force and power. This, I know, is 
an elemental excellence which does not pertain, im- 
'mediately, to this day's discussion ; but I venture to 
present it, inasmuch as* you will see presently, it has 
much to do with the genius and spirit of a language. 
The English is composed chiefly of simple, terse, and 
forcible, one and two-syllabled words; which make 
it incomparable for simplicity and intelligibleness. 
The bulk of these words are the rich remains of the 
old Saxon tongue, which is the main stream, whence 
has flowed over to us the affluence of the English lan- 
guage. It is this element which gives it force, pre- 
cision, directness, an^ boldness ; making it a fit chan- 
nel for the decided thoughts of men of common sense, 
of honest minds, and downright character. Let any 
one take up the Bible, the Prayer-Book, a volume of 
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common prov- 
sajinga, — wliicli etrike deep into the 
hcftrtd of men and flow over in their common spon- 
taneous ntterances ; and he will see everywhere these 
featurea of force, perspicuity, and diiectness. Nor is 
it wanting in beauty, elegance, and majesty; for, to 
a coneiderable e5:tent, this same Sason element fm-- 
lCS these qnalities ; but the English, being a com- 
iite language, these attractive and commanding cle- 
it£ are bestowed upon it, in fulness, by those 
'bther alRuent streams wluch contribute to its wealth, 
and which go to make up its " well of English luide- 
filed." (b) Again, tiie £nifliah language is charade?^ 
Uticalli/ the language of freedom. I know that there 
is s ecnse in which this love of liberty is inwrought in 
the verj- fibre and substance of the body and blood 
of all people ; but the flame bums dimly in some 
racefi ; it is a fitful fire in some others ; and in many 
inferior people it is the flickering light of a dying 
candle. But in the English races it is an ardent, 
boalUij, vital, irrepressible flame; and witha! normal 
and orderly in its development. Go back to the early 
iods of this people's history, to the times when the 
'hole of Europe seemed lost in the night of ignorance, 
id dead to the faintest pulses of liberty ; — trace the 
of their deficent from the days of Alfred to the 
it time, and mark how they have ever, in law, 
isiation and religion, in poetry and oratory, in phi- 
iphy and literatnrc, assumed tliat oppression was 
abnormal and a monstrous thing 1 IIow, when 
down by tyrannous restraint, or lawless, arbitrary 
intent and resistance have — 
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^^ Moved in tlie chambers of their sonL" 

How, when misrule became organic, and seated ty- 
ranny unreasoning and obstinate, they have demon- 
strated to all the world, how trifling a thing is the 
tenure of tyrants, how resistless and invincible is the 
free spirit of a nation I 

And now look at this people — scattered, in our 
own day, all over the globe, in the Great Republic, 
in numerous settlements, and great colonies, them- 
selves the germs of mighty empires; see how they 
have carried with them everywhere, on earth, the 
same high, masterful, majestic spirit of freedom, which 
gave their ancestors, for long generations, in their 

island home — 

— " the thews of Anakim, 
The ptilses of a Titan^s heart ;" 

and which makes them giants among whatever people 
they settle, whether in America, India, or Africa, dis- 
tancing all other rivalries and competitors. 

And notice here how this spirit, like the freshets 
of some mighty Oregon, rises above and flows over 
their own crude and distorted obliquities. Some of 
these obliquities are prominent. Of all races of men, 
none, I ween, are so domineering, none have a stronger, 
more exclusive spirit of caste, none have a more con- 
temptuous dislike of inferiority ; and yet in this race 
the ancient spirit of freedom rises higher than their 
repugnances. It impels them to conquer even their 
prejudices : and hence, when chastened and subdued 
by Christianity, it makes them philanthropic and 
brotherly. Thus it is that in England this national 
sentiment would not tolerate the existence of slavery, 
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loogh it was Negro slavery. Thus in New Zea- 
id and at the Cape of Good Ilope, StateBmen, Pre- 
ttea, Scliolars, demand that a low and miserahle 
aboriginal population ehall be raised to their own 
lerel ; and a(K;ept, without agonies and couvulsione, 
tbe providence and destiny, winch point plainly to 
imalgamatioD.* Thne in Canada it burets forth with 
xeal and energy for the preaen'ation and enlighten- 
it of the decaying Indian. And thus in the United 
latefl, rising above the mastery of a cherished and 
deep-rooted spirit of caste ; outrunning the calcula- 
tions of cold prndenee and prospective result ; repress- 
ing the inwrought personal feeling of prejudice, it 
starts into being a mighty religious feeling which de- 
mands the destruction of slavery and the emancipa- 
tion of the Negro! (c) Once niore I remarlc^that the 
JEnglhh language is the enskrinrment of those great 
i^arters of liberty which are essential elements ^ free 
\igo<cemment«, mid the main guarantees of personal 
Uierfy. I refer now to the right of Ti-Ial by Jury, 
the people's right to a participation in Government, 
Freedom of Speech, and of the Press, the Eight of 
Pvtition, Freedom of Religion. And these are special 
eharacterifitics of the English language. Tliey are 
righta, which in their full form and rigid features, do 
not exist among any other people. It is true that 
they have had historical development : but their semi- 
Dai principles seem inlierent in the constitution of this 
!. We sec in this people, even in their rude eon- 

"Sm Church in the Colonies, No. »iii. A Journal of the risiwtion 
f the Biahop o( Ci^toim. Alao. letters of the Bishop of New Zea- 
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dition, the roots from which have sprung so fair and 
so beautiful a tree. And these conserving elements, 
carefully guarded, deepened and strengthened in their 
foundations from age to age, as wisdom and sagacity 
seemed to dictate ; illustrated and eulogized by the 
highest genius, and the most consummate legal ability ; 
have carried these states, the old country, ihe Repub- 
lic of America, and the constitutional colonies of 
Britain, through many a convulsive political crisis ; 
the ship of state, rocked and tossed by the wild waves 
of passion, and the agitations of faction ; but in the 
end leaving her to return again to the repose of calm 
and quiet waters 1 

In states thus constituted, no matter how deep 
may be the grievance, how severe the suffering, the 
obstructive element has to disappear ; the disturbing 
force, whether man or system, must be annihilated I — 
for freedom is terrible as well as majestic ; and the 
state emerges from the conflict with a jfresh acquisition 
of strength, and with an augmented capacity for a 
nobler career and loftier attainments. This fact ex- 
plains the progressive features of all Anglican politi- 
cal society. Revolution seems exoteric to it ; but the 
tide of reform in legal, constitutional, channels, sweep- 
ing away obstructive hindrances, goes onward and 
upward in its course. 

I quote here a remark of a distinguished writer, a 
lady : — " The original propensities of race are never 
eradicated, and they are nowhere more prominent than 
in the progress of the social state in France and Eng- 
land. The vivacity and speculative disposition of the 
Celt, appear in the rapid and violent changes of gov- 
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emment, and in the succession of theoretical experi- 
ments in Erance; while in Britain, the deliberate 
slowness, prudence, and accurate perceptions of the 
Teuton, are manifest in the gi*adual improvement and 
steadiness of their political arrangements." (Here she 
quotes a passage from Johnson's Physical Atlas.) 
" The prevalent political sentiment of Great Britain 
is undoubtedly conservative^ in the best sense of the 
word, with a powerful undercurrent of democratic 
tendencies which give great power and strength to 
the political and social body of this country, and 
make revolutions by physical force almost impos- 
sible.* * * * Great Britain is the only country in 
Europe which has had the good fortune to have all 
her institutions worked out and framed by her in a 
strictly organic manner ; that is, in accordance with 
organic wants which require different conditions at 
different and successive stages of national develop- 
ment — and not by theoretical experiments, as in many 
other countries, which are still in a state of excitement 
consequent upon these experiments. The social char- 
acter of the people of this country, besides the features 
which they have in common with other nations of 
Teutonic origin, is, on the whole, domestic, reserved, 
aristocratic, exclusive." * 

The spirit of the above contrast is truly and ac- 
curately reproduced in the lines of a great poet : — 

" A love of freedom rarely felt, 
Of freedom in her regal seat 
Of England ; not the school-boy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Celt." 

• " [Mrs.] Somcrville*8 Physical Geography/* eh. 83. 
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And another of England's great poets, the calmest, 
quietest, the least impassioned of all her bards; 
moved by this theme, bursts forth in the burning 
words : — 

" We must 

Be free or die 1 who speak the language 
Shakspeare spake ; the faith and morals hold* 
Which Milton held ! " 

(d) Lastly, in pointing out the main features of 
the English language, I must not fail to state its pe- 
cvUa/r identity with religion. For centuries this lan- 
guage has been baptized in the spirit of the Christian 
faith. To this faith it owes most of its growth, from 
a state of rudeness and crudity, to its present vigor, 
fulness, and expressiveness. It is this moreover 
which has preserved its integrity, and kept it from 
degenerating into barren poverty on the one hand, or 
luxuriant weakness on the other. The English Bihle^ 
more than any other single cause, has been the prime 
means of sustaining that purity of diction, that sim- 
plicity of expression, that clearness of thought, that 
earnestness of spirit, and that loftiness of morals, 
which seem to be distinctive peculiarities of this lan- 
guage. Its earliest ventures for a true life, were 
wrestlings with the spirit of the Word. Previous to 
the invention of printing, pious Kings and holy 
Priests made their first attempts in English, in their 
rude essays to write, " in their own language," the 
words and precepts of the Gospels. Its first lispings 
were in Scriptural translations, its earliest stammer- 
ings in fervent prayers, holy Primers, and sacred 
minstrelsy. Then when the Press unfolded its leaves, 
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I its first pftges were vernacular readings ol'tbe Word of 
I God. From thence, ever since, as from a fonntsiin- 
I liead, has flowed a mixed stream of thouglit and ge- 
I nius and talent, in all the departnicnte of science, of 
I law, and of learning ; but the whole has been colored 
I and leavened, and formed by, and nnder, the plaetic 
I inflnence of Christianity. The Bible and its precepts, 
I has beon tlic prompting spirit of its legal stalutes, its 
I eonstitntional compacts, ita seientitic ventures, its 
L poetic flights, its moral edicts. But above and be- 
I yond all these, this language has delighted to expand 
I and espreas itself in Tracts, and Tales, and Allegories ; 
I in Catechisms, and Uoniilies, and Sermons ; in heav- 
I enly Songs, sacred Lyrics, and divine Epica; in Lit- 
I tildes and Treatises, and glowing Apologies for the 
[ Faith ; sweeping along in a pure and gracious flood, 
I which in the end shall empty itself into a blessed 
f eternity I 

Tbeee then are the main peculiarities of this lan- 

I goagc, and these some of the rich gifts it bestows 

I upon OS. But while, indeed, dwelling as I do, with 

I delight, npon the massy treasures of this English 

[ tongue, I wonid not have you to suppose that I forget 

the loss which has accompanied all this gain. Do not 

think, I pray you, that I am less a man, that I havu 

Icee the feelings of a man ; because I would fain illus- 

I trate a favoring providence, — 

" And jnstily tlie ways of God to man." 

No I I do not forget that to give our small fraction 
of the raee the advantages I have alluded to, a whole 
continent has been brought to ruin ; the ocean has 
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been peopled with milUons of victims ; whole tribes 
of men have been destroyed ; nations on the threshold 
of civilization reduced to barbarism ; and generation 
upon generation of our sires brutalized I No, my re- 
marks, at best, are discordant ; and I avoid collateral 
themes in order to preserve as much unity as possible, 
while endeavoring to set forth the worth and value 
of the English language. 

And this is our language. But notice here the 
marks of distinctive providence. Our sad and cruel 
servitude has been passed among men who speak this 
tongue; and so we have been permitted, as the 
Israelites of old, to borrow " every man of his neigh- 
bor, and every woman of her neighbor, jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold." * But now, on the other 
hand, as to that portion of our race whose lot has 
been cast among other sections of the European family ; 
what advantages, what compensation have ^A^ reaped 
which can compare with our riches and our gain? 
Where do we find among them a Bill of Rights, the 
right of trial by Jury, or, an act of Habeas Corpus t 
Where do they know clearly and distinctly the theory 
of Free Speech, of a Free Press, of Constitutional 
Government ? — where are they blessed 'vvith such a 
noble heritage as the English Bible, and all the vast 
wealth, both religious and political, of the literature 
of England and America ? It is not in Cuba, nor in 
Porto Rico. Not in Guadaloupe, not in Martinique. 
Even in Brazil these ideas are but struggling for life ; 
and their continued existence is doubtful. Time is 
yet to show whether either the white or black race 

* Exodus, ch. xi. 2. 
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there, will ever rise to their full height and grandeur. 
With all our hopes of, and pride in Hayti, her history 
shows how sad a schooling she has had ! In truth, 
how could France or Spain train the Negro race to 
high ideas of liberty and of government, when all 
their modem history has been an almost hopeless 
effort, to learn the alphabet of freedom, — to tread the 
first steps of legal self-restraint? I grant that not 
unfrequently they present the individtLol black man, 
refined, elegant, accomplished, and learned, far be- 
yond any that spring up on American or English soil. 
But in capacity for free government, and civil order, 
the British West India Isles, Sierra Leone, the free 
colored men of America, and our own Republic are, 
without doubt, far in advance of all the rest of the 
children of Africa under the sun. Indeed it is only 
under the influence of Anglo-Saxon principles that 
the children of Africa, despite their wrongs and in- 
juries, have been able to open their eyes to the full, 
clear, quiet, heavens, of freedom, far distant, though at 
times they were ! 

3. I venture now to call your attention to a few 
remarks upon the probable destiny of this English 
language, in this country, and throughout this conti- 
nent. 

And here, as everywhere else on the globe, one 
cannot but see the most magnificent prospects for this 
noble language.* Its thought, its wisdom, its prac- 

• I quote the following from a learned English journal : — *' And as 
of all the works of man language is the most enduring, and partakes the 
most of eternity, as our own language, so far as thought can project 
itself in the future, seems likchi to he coeval idtk the vxrrld^and to spread 
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« 

ticalitj, its enteqjrising spirit, its transforming power, 
its harmonizing influence, and its Christian leavening, 
have gone out everywhere in our territory, and are 
changing and fashioning, not only our small civilized 
communities, but also gradually lifting up and en- 
lightening our heathen neighbors. By a singular 
power it is multiplying its own means and agencies 
for a reproduction of influence, and a further exten- 
sion of power in wider circles. As an illustration of 
this, we have here present to-day, by a remarkable 
providence, as guests — and we are glad to see them 
in our midst — the Captain and this large company of 
officers, of the little Steamer " Sunbeam," bound for 
the upper waters of the Niger ; there to introduce 
trade and civilization, to pioneer letters and culture, 
and to prepare the way for the English Language 
and Religion.* 

One cannot but mark the finger of marvellous 
providence, in the divers ways, in which this lan- 
guage is getting mastery over and securing hold upon 
the masses of natives through all Liberia. Look for 
instance at the fact that the only people thfese Kru- 
men trust and rely upon, and with whom alone they 

vatUy beyond even its present immeasurable limits^ there cannot easily be 
a nobler object of ambition than to purify and better it." — Bev, J. C, 
Harey Philologieal Museum^ vol. i., 666. 

* The Steamer ** Sunbeam ** came Into the Roads of Harper, Wednes- 
day, 26th of July, and the captain, and his officers and company, 
joined in the procession on the 26th, having fired a salute in the morn- 
ing. They all participated in the festivities at a public party in the 
evening, and went off to their steamer at eleven o'clock at night, amid 
the loud cheers of the citizens, who accompanied them to the water's 
side. 
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are willing to ship for sea, are men wlio epeak tlio 
Engli&b language. And consider here the bearing of 
tliifl fact upon the increase of tins speecli throughout 
tlie comitry. They come from all that section of the 
eoBBt which lies between Bassa and Beribi, and iiilaud 
upwards of 60 miles, and offer themselves as seamen. 
Indeed, the desire for this Eerrice is almost a ]>as8ion 
among them ; boys in scores, run away from their 
parents for sea-service ; I have seen here, in Harper, 
fhlly that number together, on a Steamer day ; and 
notwithetanding tiie hindrances and the monopoly of 
the coastwise natives, the interior people run all risks 
to reach the coast to go to sea. The vesaels in which 
they ship as sailors are English-speaking vessels. 
And in this way a multitude of them are acquiring 
the habitual use of English. On the coast, between 
Bafisa and this point, there are many large towns 
whore, among adnltg, it is almost as constantly em- 
ployed as in our civilized communities.* 

Kotice hero another fact : among aU the indus- 
trial pursuits of our citizens, trading absorbs as 
mncb attention as any other pursuit. Scores of our 
youth, soon after leaving school, start with their 
cloth, guns, powder, and tobacco, for the factory, 
whether on rliu coast or in the country. Added to 
tbiB is the other fact, that from Sierra Leone to the 
Equator, the master commercial iqflucnce is English. 
Liverpool and Bristol, Boston, Salem, and Baltimore 
rule this coast. The numerous factories wliicli now 



• "Tlifep-roiirlhB of llie population of the Km rountry speak impor- 
(Kt. but hitelliKibk EngliMi.''— Westcro Afrioa, kc, p. 1113. By Rct. 
J L Wibuu. DD. 
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exist, and those which are starting up everywhere 
along the coast and up our rivers, are English-speak- 
ing. So almost universally is this the case, that 
Dutch, French, and Sardinian vessels find an ac- 
quaintance with English an absolute necessity, and 
are lost without it. 

Thus, by these varied means, the English language 
is gradually extending itself throughout this country, 
and rivalling the rude native tongues of our aboriginal 
population. Now all these divers streams of influ- 
ence, operating daily and hourly all through the 
country, upon thousands of our native population, 
disclose to us a transforming agency, which is gradu- 
ally subverting the native languages of our tribes. 
The influence is here ; it is in operation ; it is power- 
ful. Every day by trading, by adventure, by the 
curiosity of the natives, by war at times, by the mi- 
gration of tribes, by the hasty footsteps of fugitives — 
this English language is moving further and further 
interiorwards its centre, and sweeping abroad with a 
wider and wider circumference. Nor can it be re- 
sisted. It carries with it two mighty elements of con- 
quest : it is attractive, and it is commanding : 1. It 
is attractive^ in that it brings cloth, iron, salt, tobacco, 
fish, and brass rods, and all the other divers articles 
which are wealth to the native, and excite his desires. 
Poor, simple, childish, greedy creature ! he cannot rest 
satisfied with the rudeness of nature, nor with the 
simplicity of his sires ; and therefore he will part, at 
any moment, with the crude uncouth utterances of 
his native tongue, for that other higher language, 
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which brings with its utterance, wealth and gratifica- 
tion. 

2. It is commandintff too, as well as attractive, 
"When ueed merely as the language of trade, it brings 
to these people the authority of skill, ingenuity, and 
•rt, in tasteful fabrics, in finely-wrought domestic ai-- 
tJvlee, in effective instruments of warfare. The acqul- 
Bition' of it is elevation. It places the native man 
aboire his ignorant fellow, and gives him some of the 
dignity of civilization. New ideas are caught up, 
new habits formed, and superior and elevating wants 
*te duly increased. Then the instruction in schools, 
KOd Berviee in our own families for a few ytars, put 
the native boy so far in advance of hia tribe that he 
tnost eiUier become head-man or revolutionist; and 
■if the latter, dividing the nation and carrj'ing hia 
yarQ- to a higher mode of living, and to a closer con- 
section with Liberians or foreign traders. 

As to the future results of tijia rivalry there can 
be no donbt ; for, first of all, it is a superior tongue ; 
Aod in all the ideas it expresses, it comes to the na- 
tive man with command and authority ; ne.\t, it ap- 
peals to him in the point of his cupidity ; and his 
selfish nature yields to an influence which gratifies 
bis deeires and his needs. And it is thus, by the 
of eommcrce, and missions, and govenunent, 
;'that this language is destined to override all difii- 
cnltiea, and to penetrate to the most distant tribes, 
until it meets tliose other streams of English influence 
which flow from Sierra Leone on the north and from 
Abbookiita on the east ; and so, at the last, the Kag- 
lisli language and the English religion shall rule for 
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Christ, from the Atlantic to Timbuctoo, and all along 
both the banks of the Niger.* 

Powerful as are these divers agencies in working 
out the end suggested, they are far inferior to one 
other, which I must hold up to distinctive notice. 
Chbistlanitt is using the English language on our 
coast as a main and mighty lever for Anglicizing our 
native population, as well as- for their evangelization. 

I have already referred, in part, to the work of 
Missions : but there are some peculiarities in this 
work which clearly show that Christ is going to put 
all this part of the coast in possession of the English 
language, English law, and the English religion, for 
his own glory. Hundreds of native youth have ac- 
quired a knowledge of English in Mission Schools, 
and then in their manhood have carried this acquisi- 
tion forth, with its wealth and elevation, to numerous 
heathen homes. Throughout the counties, Bassa and 
Montserrada, the Methodists have raised up numbers, 
in the wilderness, whose daily utterance is English ; 
and they are doing this more at the present time than 
ever before. We, who are living in this county, 
know well what a disturbing element, Missions, here, 
have been, both to Heathenism and to the Grebo 
tongue. But how great has been this Missionary 
transformation of the Grebo to English, very few, I 

• There seems every probability that the whole of that part of Africa^ 
called Nigritia, which includes what is termed the Negro race proper, is 
to be brought under the influence of the English language, by the agency 
of black men, trained under Anglo-Saxon influences, at the Pongas Mis- 
aon, Sierra Leone, Mcndi Mission, Liberia, English Accra, Lagos, and 
Abbeokuta. 
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judge, have stopped to calculate. For instance, the 
Episcopal Mifision, in this neighborhood, comprises at 
least li etations ; and this lias beeu its status for, at 
least, 12 years. At these stations, what with daj- 
Eohools and night-Bchools, for a dozen scholars each ; 
and remembering that, at Cavalla, lUO children, at 
leaet, are always under training, in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; you can sec that several thousauda 
of our aboriginal population have received a common 
school education in the English language. And num- 
berB of these persons show their appi-eciation of their 
advantages, by securing the same for their children, 
and coveting them for their kindred. 

And U1U8, every year, wave after wave daslies 
upon the weak intrenchments of heathenism, and ia 
wearing them away ; and thus, also, to change a 
figure, we have illustrated the noble truth, that a 
great language, like the fruitful tree, yields fniit 
after He kind; "unrf has Ha seed in itself;'"* by 
which it is not only reproduced in its own native 
eoil, bat also takes possession of distant fields, and 
springs np with all its native vigor and beauty, in 
far off lands, in remote and foreign regions I 



And now, lest this subject should seem to have 
hot slight connection with the rejoicings of the day, 
let me point out a few practical teachings which flow 
from it, and which clearly pertain to our nation's ad- 
vancement, political and moral, and to its future use- 
folness and power. 

Iflt. Then I would say, that inasmuch as the Eng- 

•Gen-l. II. 
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lish language is the great lingual inheritance Gk)(l has 
given us for the future ; let us take heed to use all 
proper endeavors to preserve it here in purity ^ aimr 
plicitt/y and correctness. We have peculiar need to 
make this effort, both on account of our circum- 
stances and our deficiencies : for the integrity of any 
and all languages is assailed by the newness of scenes 
in which an iemigrant population is thrown ; by the 
crudity of the native tongue, with which it is placed 
in juxtaposition ; and by the absence of that correc- 
tive which is afforded, in all old countries, by the 
literary classes and the schools. Here, in our posi- 
tion, besides the above, we have the added dangers 
to the purity of our English, in the great defect of 
our own education ; in a most trying isolation from 
the world's civilization ; in the constant influx of a 
new population of illiterate colonists ; * and in the 
natural oscillation from extremely depressed circum- 
stances to a state of political democracy, on the one 
hand, and an exaggeration of the " ologies," and 
" osophies" of school training, at the expense of plain 
and simple education, on the other. The correctives 
to these dangers are manifest, (a) In our schools we 
must aim to give our children a thorough and sound 
training in th^ simple elements of common school 
education. Instead of the too common effort to make 
philosophers out of babes, and savans out of suck- 
lings ; let us be content to give our children correct- 
ness, accuracy, and thoroughness, in spelling, reading, 

• Sinco the delivery of this address a new element has been added to 
our population. The American Government is now sending recaptured 
AfricaDB to Liberia. 
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vriting, arithmetic, and geugrapKy. I cannot but 
I regard it aa a serione defect in the scliouls in Liberia, 
[ tliat so luauy teacbers undertake to instruct tbuir 
I pupils in Cbeiuistry, liotauy, and Natui'al Philosopliy, 
I befiMTj they cau wiite and spell witli accuracy. It 
leems to me the wiser eourae is to ground our youtli 
irell in the elements of the simple branches, before any 
L ^ng higher is undertaken. "Where it is convenient 
laud desirable, teachers may aim at something more. 
I We are, most certainly, in need of learned men and 
' Bccomplielied women. The State moreover is not too 
young, nor oiir ciicumBtanecs too humble for us, even 
now, to gather around na the fruits of tlie highest 
culture and of the profoimdest attainments. But all 
I learning in our schools should be built upon the most 
I ripd and thorough training in those elements which 
r enable people to spell and read correctly, and to un- 
I dcrstand and explain, such einiple reading as comes 
I before them in the Bible, the Prayer-Book, devotional 
books, and common newspapers, (b) But besides 
I tliis, CouMON School education, mvst needs be made 
I fncre general, fivperior maetcrs secured, and the necca- 
I titie* of the case be put more directly within the con- 
Xtnsl of the citizens, than it is at present. Perhaps 
I dierc 18 no defect in our political system po manifest 
I ind so hurtful, as that its arrangements allow no local 
I [ate rests, whetlier it be in the election of a Conatable, 
\ or tliB appointment of a Schoolmaster. As a conse- 
qnenee, all our growth seems to be the result of na- 
tional, in the place of local enterprise ; a feeling of 
dependence npon (lie Capital is exhibited every- 
e ; and there exists, universally, a lack of muni- 
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cipal pride and energy. It would be quite beyond 
the limits I have set before me, to enter upon this 
subject, else, I sliould venture to point out great and 
growing evils which are the result of this state of 
things ; in the points, that is, of political ambition, 
local improvements, roads, and civil order. I confine 
myself, however to the subject of education ; and I 
would fain call the attention of public men to the 
necessity of putting the power of common school edu- 
cation in the hands of the people j in townships,* with 
whatever measure of government aid can be afforded ; 
if, indeed, they wish to see inaugurated a common 
school system in our country, and desire the continu- 
ance in the land, of sound English speech, thought, 
manners, and morals, (c) In addition to the above, 
let every responsible man in the country, and by re- 
sponsible men, I mean Government Officers, Minis- 
ters, Teachers, and Parents, strive to introduce among 
OUT youthful citizens a sound and elevating English 
Literature. In this respect we are greatly endan-> 
gered. There is going on, continually, a vast im- 
poi-tation among our young men, of the vilest trash 
conceivable, in the form of books. They are, more- 
over, as poisonous as they are trashy. As trade and 
commerce increase, this evil will increase, and mag- 
nify itself; and it is a manifest duty to ward off and 
forestall this danger, as soon and as effectually as 
possible. Happily the antidote to this evil is simple, 

* The wide diff\i8ion of education which has distinguished New 
England from her earliest times, is owing to this arrangement Its great 
and divers advantages are pointed out by De Tocqueville. See " Democ 
racy in America,'* ch. V. 
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and easily available. There are a fuw standard Eng- 
Usli books wLicli, some for geuerationB, souie iii re- 
cent times, have served the noble purpose of intro- 
ducing the youthful mind to early essays to thought 
and reflection ; to the exercise of judgment and 
reason ; and to tlie use of a chaste and wholesome 
itnagiuatioQ. It is the nature and office of books, to 
produce these grand results. " For books," to use 
the lofty periods of Milton, " are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a jiotency of life in them, to be 
ss active as that soul whose progeny they are — nay, 
they do preserve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy and 
extraction of that living intellect that bred them 1 I 
know they are as lively, and as vigorously productive, 
as those fabulous dragons' teeth, and being sown up 
mnd down, may chance to spring up armed men." * 
The particular works to which I refer, are so mas- 
iy, and have become so much the staple of the 
laxon mind, that in England, America, and 
itish colonies, numerous editions of them have 
ityped, and may be had almost as cheap as 
I do not speak of the brilliant Essayists, 
profound Historians, of the sagacious Moralists. 
t am referring to another class of books, not less dia- 
tinguiBhed indeed, but more level to the common 
tute : works which have been scattered broadcast 
through the whole of Anglo-Saxondom, and the pos- 
'ecssion of which is attainable by the humblest per- 
sona, by the simplest investment. Any one of these 
books, which I shall mention, can be bought by any 
one, if he will practice daily a simple act of self- 
John Milton. Oration for " liulie«n»«d Printing," 
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denial, for a few hours, or put by, occasinally, a 
single twelve and a half cents. My catalogue would 
include the following works : 



Locke on the Mind. 
Bacon^s Essays. 
Butler^s Analogy. 
Paley's Natural Theology. 
Wayland's Moral Philosophy. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 
Bobinson Crusoe. 
Alison on Taste. 
Watts on the Mind. 
Channing's Self-Culture. 



Life of Beiyamin Franklin. 
Life of James Watt. 
Life of Mimgo Park. 
History of Rome. 
History of Greece. 
History of England, 
l^ton's Poems. 
Oowper's Poems. 
Burder's Self-Disciplme. 
Todd's Student's Manual 



The entire list, as several of them are abridged, 
may be purchased for less than three dollars. Bat 
the value of such a Library to a youth, just starting 
into life, would be incalculable. And no better ser- 
vice could be done the cause of pure speech, correct 
diction, and earnest thought, than a general effort to 
put a Library of this kind within the reach of every 
intelligent boy in the country, of 15 years of age.* 

(d) But besides the correct training of the youngs 
I beg to insist upon the great necessity of special care 
being bestowed upon the culture of the female mind in 
Liberia. I feel that I cannot exaggerate the impor- 
tance of this duty. The mothers, sisters, and daugh- 



* Just here, while speaking of books, it is no more Chan duty to ac- 
knowledge the vast debt of obligation Liberian citizens owe Benjamin 
Coates, Esq., of Philadelpliia, U. S. A. Scores of persons in Liberia will 
join in this expression of gratitude. The families are not a few, who, as 
in my own case, beside other books, have likewise their yaluable Ck)atei? 
Library. 
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8 of the land, are to train tlie whole of tlie rising 

meration, uovr growiD^up arouiid us, down, forever 

tiirougU all tlie deep dim viatas of coming ages. Tlie 

influence of woman iu this great work ie deeper and 

more powerful than that of man ; and especially in 

tliose years of our lile when we are most susceptible. 

But uo one who looks carefully at the state of things 

ill this country, can suppose, for a moment, that 

r justice is done to the intellect of this ses, or, 

tat women, in this land, feel the burden of obligation 

rests so heavily upon them. The latter fact, 

lowerer, peculiarly affects me. I must confess my- 

f EBlf amazed at the general frivolousnesa of the femaJe 

C'lniod in this country. It is one of the most astonish- 

r problems that my mind has ever been called upon 

D fiolve, how women can live such trifling, unthink- 

; lives, as they do in this land. When I look at 

E severe and rugged aspects of actual existence in 

i yoong country, I find it difficult to understand 

8 that Parisian millinery can maintain snch a 

Ijrrantions control, as it does, over the sex, from Cape 

Ifount to Palmas. 

I do not blame women so much for this state of 
hinge; nor do I forget the somewhat pardonable Tact 
t dress is iho on/i/ Fine Art we have in Liberia, 
e world has been six thousand years iu existence, 
1 it has hardly yet begun to do justice to the in- 
t of woman.* Here, on ttis soil, this injustice 

It «eems needful [hat Bomellilng eboiilil be eaid Epcdoll; nhout 
It odnoatkin of womm. As regarda tlioir int«rt>at« Ihey linve Ijecn nii' 
y treated — too mui^ flattered, loo Utile respected. Tbcy arc vliut 
a worid of coDTentionabilities, and oatumllf believe that to be the 
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cannot be perpetuated with safety. What with the 
present state of the censusp-more than half of the 
population being females ; and the colonization ships, 
from the necessities of the case, sending us every 
six months two women to one man ; we shall, by and 
by, reach a state of moral shipwreck ; and the sad 
examples of the heathen, will, ere long, begin to act 
injuriously upon our social and domestic state, if we 
are not caretul and foresighted. This will surely be 
the case, especially in the humblest walks of life, if 
we do not strive to raise our daughters and our sisters 
to become the true and equal companions of men, and 
not their victims. He who keeps wide open the eyes 
God has given him, cannot be blind to some sad ten- 
dencies which already show themselves in our social 
state. And reform, in tliis particular, cannot com- 
mence too soon. Two or three things can be done 
immediately. (1) Let every respectable householder 
make the effort to put in his wife's hand some thought- 
ful Literary Journal, such as " Littell's Living Age," 
or " Chambers' Journal ; " by which both taste and 
thought may be cultivated, and the mind be started 
on the track of reflection. (2) Let some influential 
persons attempt to gather, in clubs or a society, the 
aspiring matrons and young women, in our commu- 
nities, for reading, composition and conversation upon 
improving topics. Let the scheme projected be hum- 
ble and simple; let it be elementary, even in its 
nature ; and by gradual steps, rise to something more 

only world. The theory of their education seeme to be, that they should 
not be made companions to men, and some would say they certainly are 
not''— Friendt in Council, B. 1, ch. viii. 
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I unbitjous ; vrhy, iudeed, may not miaiBters of the 
I Ooepcl lead cl&sscd of tlieir congregations in this intel- 
[ lectual effort ? There is certainly nothing unholy in 
I it; tliere U surely much that may lead to and foster 
piety in it ; muob that would hare the sanction of 
[ Scripture. Indeed, is not the religion of Christ to be 
I the great regenerating agent in all viental, as well as 
I •!] spiritual things i Is not the chubch to take the 
I lead in all things that are to elevate and dignify man ? 
I In any event, and by all means, do not lot us go on 
I in the dull, unthinking way we are now treading; 
ftod leave the minds of children and youth, in our 
I fiunili«8, unblessed by that pure speech and strong 
I sAoglo-Sa^iou thought, which come with the most im- 
I preeeive force, from tlte graceful mind, and the tender 
I TCHce of cultivated womanhood.* (3) Bnt the master 
L need in Liberia is that of a febui.e SEHiKARr, of a 
I ■high wder, for the education of Girls. Already onr 
■•'vires and daughters are in the rear of ourselves and 
Uf in training and culture ; humble as we all arc, 
iD this country, in acquirements, yet there is a class 
of nujD in Liberia who are fully fitty years in advance 



* I cmnDM reiist the t«mpUtioD londd bcreuiDQier One extract from 
■he Itonrd English journal before quoted. "It is a most huppj aud 
bMMiTal provuion tlut chlldreti should imbibe their lutiTc UDgiingo 
ptimarllf bqi] mainly fram their mnthcre, should suck it in, as it nerc, 
■long wliJi tbdr milk ; Ibia it is that mnkca it thtir mother tongue. For 
*Daai tre much more duteouR rucipicau of the laws of tuturu and ao- 
(IMt; thrjr are much Imi liable 10 In: deluded by fonlagtieal theories; 
iDi) It I* on old and very true remark, that Id order to feel nil ihc beauty 
tnd (rarily of any laaguage, wc must hear it from the li|is ***** of a 
MDrible. vcU-edncated Homao."— [Aft.] J. C. Hare, PhiMogieal Afa- 
mm. tol. i.. M4. 
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of OUT women, that is, intellectually. The operations 
of High Schools, now in existence, the High Schools 
for boys projected, the other educational preparations 
going on, for Colleges and Seminaries, the return, 
ever and anon, of professional young men. Lawyers, 
Doctors, Ministers, who are sent to America to be 
educated, witli the mental training afforded men in 
mercantile pursuits, political contests, legal affairs 
and Legislative duty ; will place men, before long, a 
century abead of our women. Such mental inequal- 
ity will be a dangerous state for the interests of edu- 
cation and for social well-being. The mental infe- 
riority of women will retard the progress of our chil- 
dren and youth. The intellectual force of the country 
will more and more decline ; Learning and Letters 
will be without influence ; material interests will 
everywhere predominate ; we shall lose the freshness 
and the force of all our Anglo-Saxon antecedents; 
and at length, men everywhere, will rise up and 
weigh their paltry purses in the scale, over against 
the strongest brains ; and all manhood shall cease in 
the land I No better corrective to this sad tendency 
can be found than a good, sound, moral, English 
Education for those, especially, who will be entrusted 
with the rearing and training of our unborn children. 
I beg therefore to urge upon public attention, the im- 
mediate need of raising the standard of female educa- 
tion in this country. I beg to insist upon the deep 
necessity of elevating the mind of woman in the re- 
public, and directing it to noble and commanding 
themes. I beg to enforce the duty of making woman 
in this lapd as superior, intellectual, and dignified, as 
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WB all would have her beantiful, and attractive, and 
moral. And to tfab end all heads of families should 
atrive, at tlie earliest day, to fall upon some plan, to 
found & FEUALE sEMUAKT, with au able staff of offi- 
cers and teachers.* 

2. Tlie subject we have been considering, teaches 
Iho dnty of National care and effort, that our heathen 

\ltbora he trtUTied to the spirit, j/ioral setithaents, 
tmd pTticUcal genius of the language we are giving 

I have already affirmed that more natives speak 
i&igUsh in Liberia than Anglo-Africans. I wish to 
•dd to this, the almost certain fact, that by the arriv- 
al of Immigrants, by the opening of interior Stations 
by Missionary Societies in America, the number of 
Ikative men and women who will read and write will, 
•re long, overwhelmingly predominate over us; so 
tliat for one civilized Liberian, there will be ten native 
men who will then speak English, Already our fel- 
low-citizens have, at times, to make strange compari- 
It was only yesterday a respectable citizen told 
le that his hired woman expressed unwillingness, on 

I (eel sure tbul, for the acoonplbbroent cF thie end, we can, ir ne- 
rj, look to that aniioiu and paiiiataking bcncvolcnci? iii Anierira. 
Ii so very geDcrallr antjcipalea the intcUeetual needs of Lilieria. 
w mm or means enough in Liberia lo etarl such na nnder- 
Lod there are «cort« who are aiile lo pny a f<ixid sum innimllj, 
« iheir daughters It inbslantial, and M the same time, a rcfinud 

Ibo delivery of this address, Rev. Ur. Gtjden has been acting 

with the above guggi^lian in England ; and lias aueceeded, 

ta railing ■ conudemble amount of funds for a female High 



^^ low-c 
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a recent occasion, to attend prayera in his family, be- 
cause his native boys could read and she could not. 
Her ignorance of letters shamed her, ^' and made her 
feel," to use her own wise expression, " more than 
ever before the importance of education." These 
comparisons are becoming too frequent ; and by and 
by they will extend to communities as well as to in- 
dividuals, unless we provide more fiilly for the im- 
provement of our own colonists. But I only mention 
the above facts in order to show how rapid is the ad- 
vance of the heathen in our own knowledge and ac- 
quaintance. And now the question arises, are these 
people to be quickened by letters to become only itp- 
teUigent heathen? Are we, by contact with them, 
to give them only an intellectual paganism ? Is our 
influence upon them to touch only the brain, and not 
life, manners, the family, society ? or rather should 
we not as a Nation, take upon us the duty of so train- 
ing these people, that as they receive the language, 
so they may likewise receive the civilization, the 
order, the industry, and the mild, but transforming 
influences of a regulated Christian state ? The Mis- 
sion of Liberia, in its civil aspects, is clear to my 
mind. This nation is to restore society all along our 
coast ; and by restoring society to regulate social life, 
to quicken in its growth the " tender plant of confi- 
dence," in both a direct and indirect manner to ele- 
vate the domestic state, to give rise to industrial 
activity, and to establish good neighborhood. How- 
ever humble the effort may be, still it seems to me 
that we ought to have, in each county, an industrial 
School for natiA)e boys who are fugitives, or wander- 
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or who have been convicted of crime ; where 
could be trained to the use of the plough and 
hoe, and receive a good, Irnt simple Englieli eduea- 
tion. Our neighbors too, that is, those who live 
near our eettlements, should be bound, by law, to 
make broad and substantial roads for travel, to keep 
Ute Sabbath, and to eonfonn more to our habits of 
S6 than they now do. Moreover we cannot be too 
'ly in giving them the benefit of the great Sason 
inetitntioas of Trial by Jiiry, and personal protection. 
Life should be made eaered among them in the neigh- 
borhoods of our largei- towns. Tlie Sassy-wood 
Ordeal should be put an end to, and a due process 
of law guaranteed to all criminals and suspected 
parties among them. This I know could not bo done 
in remote places ; but in the vicinity of oui- towns 
and Bettlements, sanguinary retaliation, envy, and 
revenge should not be allowed to show themselves as 
they now do ; nor the awful scenes which take place, 
ftlmost under our eyes, be suffered to barbarize our 
rfiildren. Indeed, both for their benefit and our own, 
'Jkw and authority cannot be too booh establiEhed 
UDong them on a. firm basis, and with full legal 
form*. It is a matter alike of policy and of duty for 
US to attempt, though at a humble distance, the same 
legal reformation among this people that the English 
e, with great success effected in India. There is 
greater disparity here in our relative numbers, 
a there, between the Christian power and the 
.then masses ; while here we have a population at 
simple and unenlightened to deal with, and the 
ince and protection of the tliree chief naval 
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powers of the world. Moreover we have this en- 
couragement in any such undertaking, namely, that 
our heathen neighbors are ambitious of improve- 
ment, and always welcome the changes and the regu- 
lations, which tend to make them " Americans." 

8. Finally let us aim, by every possible means, 
to make indigenous^ in this infant country^ the spirii 
and genius of the English language^ in immediate 
connection with its idiom. 

You all doubtless remember the solemn utterance 
of St. James that " the body without the spirit is 
dead." * So likewise a language without its character- 
istic features, stamp, and spirit, is a lifeless and im- 
meaning thing, and must, ere long, degenerate into a 
crude, mongrel, discordant jargon. If the English 
had educated their "West India blacks they would 
never have committed so great a blunder, as they did 
before emancipation, as the publication of the Bible 
for them, in broken English : — a miserable caricature 
of their noble tongue. All low, inferior, and barbar- 
ous tongues are, doubtless, but the lees and dregs of 
noble languages, which have gradually, as the soul of 
a nation has died out, sunk down to degradation and 
ruin. We must not suffer this decay on these shores, 
in this nation. We have been made, providentially, 
the deposit of a noble trust ; and we should be proud 
to show our appreciation of it. Having come to the 
heritage of this language we must cherish its spirit, 
as well as retain its letter. We must cultivate it 
among ourselves ; we must strive to infuse its spirit 
among our reclaimed and aspiring natives. And 

* St Jame9, ii. 26. 
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what tliat spirit is we have witnessed in the character 
df tlie people amoDg whom we have lived, acryss the 
waters ; in their strong institutions ; in the history of 
their ancestors ; in the distinctive features of their 
governmental antecedents ; in their colonies ; their re- 
ligion, letters, and commerce. The spirit of the Eng- 
lish langaage ia the spirit of Independence, both per- 
bOQal and national ; the spirit of free speech and a 
free press, and personal liberty ; the spirit of reform 
and development ; the spirit of enterprise ; the spirit 
of law, of moral character, and epiritual beneficence. 

With these ideas we have been familiar from our 
yonth. Wherever the English language is spoken 
these sentiments are the daily utterances of men. 
Even in those cases where there is the widest separa- 
tion between theory and practice, even there the idea 
of freedom exists and secures expression. The Amer- 
ican blsclf man, oven in the States of slavery, has 
been in a school of freedom, from which even the 
Italian, the Gennan, the Frenchman, the Hussian, 
and the Sardininu, have been separate and alien. Ho 
has liad unfolded to him, in harangues, in public 
speeches, in grand orations, in the social talk of the 
table and tlie lireaide, in the august decisions of 
Courts and Legislatures, and in tlie solenm utterances 
of State papers, all the sublime abstractions of human 
rights and civil freedom. 

You and I have been accustomed to the utterance 
of the noblest theories of liberty, the grandest ideas 
of humanity, all our lifetime; and so were our fa- 
iherB. And although we havo been shorn of our 
manhood, and have, as yot, attained only a shrivelled 
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humani^ ; still there is eonie eatigfaction in the 
menibrance, that ideas conserve men, and keep alire 
the vitality of nations. These ideas, alas 1 for the 
consistency of men ! though often but abstractions 
there, have been made realities here. "Wc hav) 
brought them with us to tliis continent ; and in tl 
young nation are striving to give them form, sha] 
and constant expression. With the noble tongng 
which Providence has g^vcn ns, it will be difficult for 
ua to be divorced from the spirit, which for centuries 
has been speaking through it. For a language acts 
in divers ways, upon the spirit of a people ; even as 
the spirit of a people acts with a creative and 
spiritualizing force upon a language. But difficult 
tliough it be, sucli a separation is a possibility. And 
hence arises tlie duty of doing all we can to keep 
alive tliese grand ideas and noble principles. Mftjj 
we be equal to this duty— may we strive to ans- 
this responsibility ! Let us endeavor to live up 
the scTitiments breathed fortii in all the legal chart< 
the noble literature, the religious learning of 
tongue. Let ns guard, even here, the right of Fi 
Speech. Let us esteem it one of the proudest boi 
of this land, and, to appropriate the happy langui 
of a heatlicn — esteem it " the rare felicity of oi 
times that, in tliis country, one can think what he 
pleases, and speak what lie thinks." * Let us prize 
the principle of Pehsonal LnjEKTY, as one of tlio 
richest jewels of our constitutional diadem. Let us 
not shrink from tlie severest test to which a heathen 

' ■■Borr. Icmporum fi'lii'itato, ubi senliro qua! Telia, et qu» Si 
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and de^aded population around iis, may at times 
■train it. Let ub, amid all the extravagances of tbeir 
enide state, guaranteu, even tliera, the full advantage 
of it. Conseioos of tlie nobleness of this great consti- 
tutional principle, may we allow it full force and iin- 
rcstrieted expression. Let us rejoice that our Repub- 
lic, diminulirc as it ie in the group of nations, is 
already a refuge for the fugitive ; and congratulate 
one another npon the fact that we can already apply 
to our state and position, the proud lines of Whit- 
tier: — 

I "Ko elare-hant in our borders, no pirate on tbe strand, 

I No fetters ia liberis 1 no slave upon our laud." 

Let ns endeavor, by the reading of their Jonr- 

nals ; by close observation of that ventureaorae enter- 

priae of theirs, which carries them from " beneath the 

Arctic circle, to the opposite region of Polar cold ;" — 

ny a careful inspection of their representatives, who 

, Tiflit these shores ; and by a judicious imitation of 

I tbeir daring and activity ; let us strive to catch and 

|. gain to ourselves somewhat the Bprarr of entekprisk 

? ISO FBooEEss which characterizes them, in all their 

world-wide homes. Moreover, let us cultivate the 

I principle of Ikdefesdes'oe, both as a nation and as 

L individnals, and in our children ; as, in itself a needed 

I clement of character, as the great antidote to the deep 

(■lavifihncss of a three centuries' servitude, and as a 

ive to the inactivity, the slotlifulnees, and the 

elplcssness, which are gendered by a tropical clime. 

m well aware of the exaggeration to which all 

D are liable to carry this sentiment ; but this, in- 
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deed, is the case with all the other noble principles 
which I have alluded to. This possibility of excess is 
one of the conditions of freedom. You cannot hem it 
in, nor any of its accessories, within the line of strict 
propriety, to the rigid margin of cold exactitude. 
And the spirit of independence, the disposition to 
modest self-reliance, the feeling of one's being suffi- 
cient for one's own needs, and temporal requirements ; 
is just one of those golden elements of character, 
wluch needs to be cultivated everywhere among our 
population. It is conservative, too, as well as demo- 
cratic ; and if it does overflow at times its banks, 
it will not be long ere it will delight to come back to, 
and run, in its proper channel. An antidote to its 
extravagances, will, moreover, be found in the culti- 
vation of another prime characteristic of the English 
language, that is, its high moral and spiritual char- 
acter. Kemembering that "righteousness exalteth 
a nation, but that sin is a reproach to any people ; " 
let us aim at the cultivation among us, of all that 
sensitive honor, those habits of honesty, that purity 
of manners and morals, those domestic virtues, and 
that evangelical piety, which are peculiarly the at- 
tributes of ^Anglo-Saxon society, States, and homes. 

So, by God's blessing, shall we prove ourselves 
not undeserving of the peculiar providence God has 
bestowed upon us ; and somewhat worthy the in- 
heritance of the great and ennobling English Lan- 

GUAGS. 
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DUTY OF A RISING CHRISTIAN STATE 



TO OONTBIBUTE TO THE WORLD'8 WELL-BKINO AND CIVILIZA- 
TION, AND THE MEANS BT WHICH IT MAY PEBFOBM 

THE SAME. 



Delivertd before the Common Council and the Citizens of Monrovia^ 
Liberia^ July 26, 1855, being the day of National Independence, 



** Even 80 doth God protect us, if we be 
Virtuous and wise. Winds blow, and waters roll, 
Stren^ to the brave, and Power and Deity ; 
Yet in themselves are nothing ! One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by the soul 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free.** 

WORDSWOBTB. 



"As men in proportion to their moral advancement learn to ec- 
laige the circle of their regards; as an exclusive affection for our 
relations, our clan, or our country, is a sure mark of an unimproved 
mind, so is that narrow and unchristian feeliug to be condemned 
* • • * which cares for no portion of the human race, but that 
to which itself belongs.'^ — Dr. Abnold. 



" No man can, by care-taking, as the Scripture suth, add a coMt 
to his stature in this little model of a man's body; but in the great 
frame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it is in the power of princes 
or estates to add amplitude and greatness to their kingdoms. For by 
introducing such ordinances, constitutions, and customs as are wise, 
they may sow greatness to their posterity and successors.** 

— Loan Bacon. 
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This day is the festival of our national inde- 
pendence ; the day of all the year dedicated to joy, 
thanksgiving, the sober thought of national responsi- 
bility, and the earnest pondering upon future des- 
tinies* Let us accept the delights and privileges it 
proffers us; tempering the elastic joy of youth with 
the cahner reflection of maturer years, and the sage 
wisdom of age. 

I occupy the position to which you have appointed 
me with reluctance, and stand here to fulfil its duties 
with painful diffidence ; for the brief period given me 
by the Committee, has not afforded me time to pre- 
pare for the duty of the day, in a manner adapted to 
the occasion, nor with justice to myself: and, there- 
fore, I am sure there will be no expectation of pleas- 
ing oratoiy here, nor of the high gratification which 
it affords. Perhaps, however, the simple words and 
the plain' thoughts I may present to you may find 
rather a more attentive ear, especially from more 

sober years and minds. 
8* 
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For you will reuiembfr that the first aimiverBaries 
of thifl Republic liiive passed away : and the warm 
exiiberaiice of uew-boru nationality has given place 
to care, to thought, to the consciousness of burdened 
duty, the weight of national responsibility, and the 
heavy cares of citizenship and government. And, 
therefore, we may more properly, at this time, think 
about our duties and our obligations, as a Christian 
State, and ponder the responsible future now coming 
quickly upon us. 

Moreover, this, I should judge, would be the 
thoughtful tendency of all thinking men among us. 
The burdens of State are inereaeing every day. Deep 
and weighty queetions are constantly arising. More 
and more are we brought into relation with foreign 
lands. And young aa we are, the futtire begins to 
loom upon us with import and solemnity- 
Such questions have much filled my own mind 
since my residence in this country. And during the 
few days which I have spent in preparing tliis ad- 
dress, no subject has seemed more deserving of notice 
than this : — " Tue Dimr of a Kisrao CnBisTiAX State 
■ro coNTKiBtrni: to the world's well-ueino and cfvil- 

IZATION ; AND THE MEANS BT WHICH rr SIAY PEEFOBM 

THE SAME." And this ia my subject for the day. 

With respect to this point of obligation, fortu- 
nately for the speaker, as well as for the apprehen- 
sion of his audience, the idea of duty and obligation 
is one so common and so manifest that it needs but 
be mentioned to bo felt. Tlie truth comes in upon us 
from different sources, and in divere sti'eanis. Tlie 
simple details of common culture, the inobtnisiyea 
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elements of schooUng, the plainest fabrics of constant 
wear, the enjoyment of the staples of daily life, the 
fiicts of commerce, and the observations of travel, 
however limited by individual observation ; aU, with 
clearest tone and manif^t significance, bespeak the 
matnal dependence of the different families uf men, 
as also the obligation of all states and commonwealthg 
and empires to contribute to human well-being and 
the progress of nations. 

Among the diverge evidences and su^estions of 
UuH principle, there are some few most prominent. 
Let me endeavor to prove and illustrate the truth, 
the 6xe<lnes9, and the universality of tliia obligation ; 
for the sake of the benefit and the strength of its 
repetition, and of the internal refreshing which comes 
from the " line upon line," " the precept upon pre- 
cept," and whicli ever proceeds from the iteration of 
all prime truths, all great and fundamental ideas, all 
largo and noble principles. 

1 commence this argument, for ■whieli I feel and 
koow myself unfitted, with the remark that, T/ie re- 
laticna which nations hear to the whole fajnily of man 
m t}t£ aggregate, attest this obligation, and preaa this 
duty. 

For there is a relation between individual, diatinc- 
tire, nationahtiea, and the entire race. There is a 
significant meaning in that new word just introduced 
into our language, that is, the " aolidarity of nations : " 
for a nation is a collection of men ; not of angels, not 
of demi-gods, not of indescribable celestials ; but of 
KEN — men of flesh, and blood, and bone, and muscle ; 
men " of the earth, eartliy ; " men of the same make, 
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and nattira, and appetencies, and destiny, as ouTBelvei 
and the men of all other nations ; and, tlieret'ore, i 
nation ia but a section of tlie great cominonwealtli o 
humanity, a phase of the common type of being, i 
no more. 

The endlesfl migratioua, the strange 'wanderings, 
the niultitiidinouB progenitures, and the colonial for- 
mations which have originated the natious of earth, 
eschew the idea of isolation, and show that all are but; 
fragments, separate, broken, detached, from some 
large parent form, itself of like origin, which hti 
spread itself out, on every side, the common mothoj 
of nations and races. 

For such ia the light which shines even from t 
gloom of history : from one single pair and parents^ 
—a race ; from the dawn of time to the days of N'oalU 
From the deluge, three distinct forms of race f 
family, which have again budded into life and energj 
divers nationalities, of immortal renown, of boundlei 
influence, and commanding name, tlirough all th 
tracks of time. And then, again, since the days c 
our Lord Christ, and especially since the Eefon 
tion, how the Scandinavian and the Noi 
have streamed out from their crowded homes or hi« 
in the far north and fonned those great and might 
nations; which, notwithstanding the semi-barbariso: 
of ages, and their brutal love of fight, liavo maaterod 
the world by law, and genius, and learning, and 
seii^nce, and the genial outgrowings of art ; and Itav* 
blessed mankind by the religion whii'h has ever te^^ 
pered their nidoness ! Nor yet is it Europe only thai 
feels the tread of their feet and tiie might uf theil 
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presence and their influence, Tliey Iiavo gone out in 
comtnerco, in trades, in corporations, and in raiesions ; 
— etreaming along the banks of both sides of the 
North American continent, and leaving, as iLeir foot- 
prints, on those mighty shoree, cities, and states, and 
commonwealths, and empires ; tilling the archipela- 
goee of botli the eastern and western bemispheres 
with their offspring, their laws, their letters, and 
religion ; dipping down into the far south seas, and 
sowing the seeds of European civilization among llie 
scattered remnants of tho Malayan race, far off in the 
, wide, wide ocean ; feprodneing their restless energy, 
their creative intellect, and their vital faith, on the 
1 shores of Africa and India; aiming thence to bear 
them across the steppes of the Altai and to the central 
rt^ons of this vast continent. 

But i4ew this mutnal interdependence of nations 

I in other aspects. Look out upon the broad and ehe- 

qncred field of universal history, and mark some few 

of its more prominent events which illustrate the truth 

we are now considering. We go back some 4,000 

I years in time. We tread the sedgy banks of the 

I Nile ; and a princely maiden, while taking her morn- 

' tug batb, discovers among the bulrushes an ark of 

I flags, bearing as its precious burden a tender Jewish 

babe. Tlie infant boy is carried to the Royal Palace 

I of the Pharaohs ; and from that palace comes forth, 

in time, that superior man, the leader of that iinmor- 

' tal race so distinguished in tlie destinies of man, and 

in the economy of God, — the man Moses ; in whose 

one single name is gathered and included, statesman, 

lawgiver, general, and prophet. And he-re we see the 
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rise of that wondrous code of laws, that sjetem of I 
equity, order, and justice, that prolific, aa well aa 1 
mysterious, ecclesiastical polity, wliicL makes the 1 
Jewish race the most singular and prominent ; but 
which has ever since influenced the destinies of mao 
in every way, more than any otlier cause in human 
histoiy. We pass on to a later stage : and from the 
eastern side of the .zEgean we see the raovement of 
email conunumties across its beautiful waters, to seat 
themselves on the fair shores of Greece ; whithor 
flowed the streams, now deep, now shallow, of all the 
world's high thought, its culture and refinement; 
and Greece stands forth in all history the central point 
of intellectual greatness, taste, and wisdom. Bnt 
these existed not for Greece alone : all civilized 
Europe through the ages, civilizing and expanding 
Americans, Uindoos, Indians, and regenerated Af- 
ricans ; all men of thought throughout the earth, 
seize upon, and ponder, and strive to master these J 
fine creations of the Grecian mind, as the great teach- 
ers of thought and genius. 

Tlie strong, active, energetic Boman rises before lu | 
with a fabulous origin, strangely contrasting with the] 
real, actual life and bearing, which mark his strong J 
hand and his iron sway for centuries. But though I 
Kouian history is the story of the mastery of might | 
over right, of the abeyance of individual freedom, of J 
the crushing out of national life, of splendid, but bar- I 
baric brute force ; yet Borne has transmitted the I 
legacy of two valuable principles to man — tntimoiblb j 

ENKROT, AND THAT OF LAW AND OOVEENMENT. 

Tlie Jew, the Greek, the Boman — types of re- 
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ligion, of intellect, and power ; they have vanished 
Mild departed. But etill their spirit remains ; for 
that spirit forms the elements of onr faith, of our 
culture, and of our national rule and State polity. The 
religion which we profess, the modes of reasoning we 
adopt, the intelleetual methods we employj the ele- 
ments of our youthful instruction, our modes of gov- 
ernment, the authority and the forms of law, the sim- 
plest typCB of architeetm-c, and some of the common- 
est modes of maimers and refinement, all lint the 
present with the past, and elearly show the imity of 
the race. 

The race, in tlie aggregate, is to go forward and 
upward. This is the destiny which God has incor- 
porated ill the very elements of our moral heing. 
The failure of this type, or the destruction of that 
iona, is no prevention of nature's upward reaching. 
They are as the falling of the leaves in a foreign 
autumn, in consequence of which, in spring-time, the 
forest appears, apparelled in beauty, and gorgeously 
ladeu with masses of foliage. And to this advance- 
ment all the sections of the race are to add their con- 
tributions, and to send in their quota of gift and 
inflaence. And thus we see that all tlie preceding 
generations of mankind, and all the various nations, 
hare lived for every successive generation, and all 
have been the workers for, and the benefactors of, 
thia age in which we live, and of this land which we 
call our country and our home. And so there is no 
isolation ; no absolute disfioverance of individual na- 
tions; for blood and lineage, and ancient manners, 
and religion, and letters, all tend to combine nation- 
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alities and link them in indissoluble bonds, despite 
all the lapses of time. In this manner, therefore, we 
are taught that the Hebrew polity, so wise, so just, 
and so sacred, was not local in its bearings and in- 
tents ; but that, in its ultimate ends and aims, it was 
OUT polity, and the polity of all Christendom, ay, and 
of all the world. For us, moreover, Greece was 
raised up with her unrivalled eloquence, matchless 
wisdom, and fine ideas and foims of beauty. And 
Rome— imperial Rome — stands before us, immortal ! 
in practical wisdom, in stirring energy, and in her 
matchless capability of rule ! 

Indeed it is no exaggeration to say that our life, 
our culture, and our civilization are but the result of 
the ceaseless energy of mind and body of all past 
nations. And of all these nations, if we are grateful 
men, we are bound to turn to Palestine, Greece, and 
Italy, with beaming eyes ; and, to use the words of 
Arnold, " draw near with reverence " to them, " as 
those higher causes which, proceeding directly from 
the inscrutable will of our Maker, seemed designed 
to humble the presumption of fancying ourselves the 
arbiters of our own destiny ; " * and, if I may add 
my own words to Ms profundity and insight, — seemed 
designed also to teach rs, as a nation, that we are not 
to live merely for ourselves, but to bless the present 
generation of nations, and to send down the benefi- 
cence of our regards, of our activities, and our virtues 
to other peoples, and to future times I 

I go on to show the obligation of nations to con- 
tribute to the well-being and ci\41ization of man, 

* Dr. Arnold. Sec Miscellanies. 
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from a conaideroHon of the moral enth and duties 
of nations. 

The primary ends of civil government are the 
coDBerration of tnt-n's Hx^es, bodies, and goods. But 
there are also remote and ultiinate ends, which per- 
tain to Morals, Duty, ObligationB, and Jnstice. 

For moral character is an idea — as true, exact, 
«nd absolute, applied to a nation as to a man. A 
moral Bjfetem whiuh claims authority only in its pri- 
vate, personal, application to men, but withdraws 
from them 6o soon as the individual is merged in the 
BfiHoctation or the body politic, is nothing but vague- 
ness, darkness, and confusion. " Nations and indi- 
viduals," says Channing, " are subjected to one law. 
The moral principle is the life of communities." Un- 
der no moral code can the individual eschew truth 
and justice. Neither can the nation throw them 
aside, and perform its functions, treating right, and 
truth, and principle as matters of indifference : for 
the magistrate and the lawgiver meet the august 
presence of Truth alike in all the details of adminis- 
trative law, and in the commonest minutite of civil 
regolation. 

We cannot, indeed, speak of the conscie?ice of a 
nation ; for conscience is so personal a quality, that it 
ifi only by a strong figure of speech that we can apply 
it to nations. But all those mgral qualities which 
arc subsidiary to conscience are so manifestly brought 
out and recognized in all, even the minutest, acts 
uid offices of government, that it is but a bare, dis- 
tinct verity, and no metaphor, to speak of the moral 
duties and obligations of nations. 
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The internal moral oltligationB of nations are 
and evident : cultivation of religion, the maintenance 
of justice, the progress of education, the uptiolding 
of law and order, and national growth. All these 
arise from the paternal relation of government : a 
doctrine as old as il is true, and recognized by 
heathen nations, as well as by the Hebrew writ- 
ers. 

But now we are led to ask, " Are there not fxUr- J 
nal moral duties resting upon nations ? " Moral law 
applies to them in relation to their citizens and Gub- 
jectB ; but does it not also apply to them with respect 
to bodies outside of their own nile and power ? Do 1 
not nations owe duty and obligation to other nations t ' 
Snch, we cannot doubt, is the common consent of 
mankind and the teaching of all national history; 
though dimmed and obscured in olden times by cruel i 
barbarism and savage wars. We catch a glimpse of j 
this in the leagues, compacts, and alliances of Pagai 
nations. The treaties they formed for the promotion 
of commerce, the mutual obligation for aid and succor 
in times of danger, bespeak a sense of national obligar 
tion to benefit and bless. They showed the presence 
of these principles, in the very article of war, by 
beautiful displays of equity, of honor, and of cIoti- 
ency. When the tliirty tyrants at Athens drove 
out the very flower of that city, and forbade the 
other cities of Greece to show them hospitality or 
to give them succor ; tlie people of Tliebes humanely 
received them, and, by law, threatened those of their 
own citizens who might refuse to assist these unpro- 
tected refugees. " War has its rights as well i 
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peace," eaid CamilluB,* the Roman Dictator, etruck 
with horror and disgust at the treacbcry of one of 
the FftliEci, agaiost whom he was warring. Indeed, 
warlike and domineering as the Romans were, they 
freqcently exiiihited honor, magnanimity; and justice. 
Their common practice of siding with the oppressed 
and of defending the weak may have been poHcy, 
but it was also the teaching and the instinct of gener- 
osity and high-niindedness. And the eqnity and the 
fiiithfulness with which they generally carried out 
their promises to the vanquished, show the presence, 
even in their darkened state, of those large and nohle 
principles of humanity which now are part of the 
-law of nations ; and they also teach that which I 
1 endeavoring to elucidate — that is, that it is the 
loral duty of nations to advance human well-being 
lod the civilization of the race. 

Under the influence of Christianity, the idea of 
i)erhood has been gaining influence and author- 
; eo, likewise, the principle of national good-will 
i kept pace with the moral progress of the age. 
UithlesB brute force, unreasoning domination, no 
■longer decide the fate of inferior nations. Moral con- 
1 idderations have now a decided influence in regidating 
rBational intercourse. So strong is this influence, that 
»*• international law " has become a distinctive branch, 
vODmrnondiug the life-long attention of distinguisiied 
■.minds. So pure, humane, and genial is its spirit, 
llliat one great authority declares its purpose to be, 
■"to insure the ohservauce of justice and good faith in 
[that intercourse which must frequently occur between 
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two or more nations."* A great moralist of our own 
day declares that " ' international law ' ia capable of 
progressive standards ; that it must acknowledge tlia 
authority of morality, and must, in order to conform 
to the moral nature of man, become constantly mora 
and more moral."! One remarkable evidence of this 
genial progress of moral law among nations is tfaa 
fact that the chief states of Christendom have concert- 
edly, and without the desire of advantage, but fi*om 
principles of humanity, discouraged and condemned 
the slave trade. So, likewise, the cause of peace, 
which once was the scoft' of wits, and which elicited 
the sneer of tho great, has now lost all its supposed 
littleness. For, at this day, gray-haired veterans in 
states-craft recognize with clearness the binding tie 
of humanity, and i:3teem it the highest statesmanlike 
wisdom, and the noblest achievement of diplomacy, 
to stay the effusion of blood, and to bind in concord 
the families of nations. I verily believe that Kussell 
the statesman, would rather have won a peace at Vi- 
enna, than have been the hero of Alma, of Balaklava, 
or of Inkermann ; and to gain power, as a Minister 
of England, that thereby he may stanch tho wonnda 
of bleeding nations, is, 1 feel, a higher object of ambi- 
tion to the mercurial Diseaeu than all the boast of 
military renown ; and this not merely fi-om considera- 
tions of policy or from motives of gain, but becanaa 
the civilization of England is interpenetrated by the 
FArrH of England, and her large-minded statesmen 
recognize tho obligation of morality in all the maelii- 
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r of Btatesmaneliip, And tlius the ChriEtian seiiti- 
bient of tlie world forces iteelf upon states, and diplo- 
s, and policies, and fixes tbe noble sentiment 
t a nation, even as the personal being, cannot hold 
Stself back from the law of moral responsibility. For, 
6 no individual man can draw himself o£F from his 
EeUow-man, and jiroclaim,' ' / am distinct from Hie 
wua of humanity,'' so no nation can set Itself off, un- 
WDCcmed, from the rest of the race. " No man liveth 
u himself," ia a truth as positive in its application to 
K nation as to a man ; a truth recognized everywhere, 
md in all history; anticipated, long centuries before 
ts eacred ntterance, as truly veritable as on the day 
when the inspired penman wrote it. For the words 
f the heathtm Terence — 

" Homo enni ; humooi nihU b me oliennm pato " — 
ontain jost the same spirit as the sentiment of Shaks- 

" One tODoh of nature makes the wliole world kin." 

Once more, I would further add that, if related 

ity and moral law teach benefifence as the du- 

j of nations, so, likewise, tfte commerce of TUiiions. 

'or this seems the clear mandate of Heaven : " The 

ations that will not hold intercourse with other pea- 

les, in trade and bartcrings, and thus bless the 

rorid, they shall suffer and shall die ! " 

A non-commercial spirit and practice has always 

stifled the life of nations, or laid them low in ruins. 

In the history of the " Decline and Fall " of nations, 

will yet be shown to have been one of the most 

it agencies of national decay ; for among the ele- 
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menta of the life of nations some of the chiefest are, | 
the L'Oiimiodities of i'oreign lands, the infused blood of 
foreign people, the freshening influence of foreign 
thought and sentimeut, and the qtiickening power of ■ 
foreign enterprise and activity. We see, in different \ 
quarters of the globe, the scattered, broken relies of j 
divers Qtitions. Some, like the inhabitants of the isles I 
of the sea, remained, imtold centuries, apart from tlio 1 
world's eivilization, until some venturesome naviga- I 
tion brought them into contact witli cultivated man ; 
and then they went down at once to speedy decay j 
and swift destruction, the very atmosphere of cultivat- 
ed life proving too strong for their emasculated na- 
tures. It is said that no enlightenment, no cultiva- 
tion, not even Christianity, can save the Sandwich 
Islanders ; the degeneracy of heathenism, their long -j 
isolation from the human family for so many centu- 
ries, have so lessened their vitality and vitiated theirH 
blood, that there is no hope for them, and they must 
die out [ With their partial civilization, the Chinese 
stood still for centuries, refusing commercial inter- 
course witli the nations ; and God's providence 
bronght forth the penal fruits of their national pride . 
and misanthropy ; for, Jirat, they were made to expe-4 
rience that saddest of all national ills save death, a 'I 
wrested, stunted growth, the reversion of that great J 
law of being, the law of progress and expansion — and 1 
7>ext, turning fierce upon humanity, and refusing that ■ 
interchange of thought, and sentiment, and , trade, I 
which aids the life of both men and nations, humanity j 
rose up in the person of Britain, and inflicted upcail 
her sore and humbhng chastisement. 
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How strongly contrasted is the beneficial influence 
tf comnierce 1 How prolific the favors and the fruita 
it everj-where begets ! How numerons the blessings 
it icattera abroad on every eide 1 It is a remark of 
»Dr. Arnold, " Well, indeed, might the policy of the 
)dd priest-nobles of Egj-pt and India endeavor to di- 
; their people from becoming familiar with the 
t and represent the occupation of a eeatnan as in- 
mpatibie with the purity of the highest castes. The 
It deserved to be hated by the old aristocracies, in- 
Dinch as it had been the mightiest instrument in the 
pivilization of mankind."* The ]mge of history proves 
There are few secular agencies so life-giving, so 
llDmane, and so civilizing, as is commerce. Let ana- 
ion sleep the sleep of a century's dulnesa, and then 
me propitious providence draw towards it tlie needs 
3 desires of the nations ; and up it starts to life and 
jor. Long, long eras had passed away, vast gener- 
itions of men had gone down to the slumbers of the 
I and all the while, from the world's infant days, 
e wild waters of the Pacific had laved the banks of 
alifomia, nndistiirbed by the fluttering sails and the 
filing wheels of commerce. But the report of its gold 
encircled the globe, and ell the world, civilized and 
heathen, sends its representatives to her shores ; civil- 
ization crowns and adorns her valleys and her hills ; 
and religion and enlightenment set up their standard 
along the Pacific shores of America tof all future 
times. 

Eqnally apparent is the elevating and civilizing 
fnflo^ice of commerce. Contact and acquaintance 

Dp. Arnnld. See Miscelianieg. 
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of nation with nation soften asperities and angularitiei 
of cliaracter, introduce tlie better and superior man- 
ners of eacli into the other, and cause the mutual 
communication and introduction of new, original, and 
noble ideas. 

Its bearing upon system, order, morals, 
fest. The Cnrtliaginian and the lioman merchants 
were noted for their sterling honesty and their lova 
of justice. People who arc uncommercial are given 
to dissimulation, fraud, and trickery. No class of 
men who have the true commercial spirit are so ; for 
the more commercial tliey become, the more honest 
arc they in their dealings, and the more exact and 
tiTistworthy. 

And thus, from these few hints, we can easily set) 
what a civilizer is commerce ; how it binds men and 
nations to each other ; how it promotes good-will, 
and builds np sterling character. And the considera- 
tion of the whole of this particular topic serves to 
show how, by the order of nature and the will of God, 
nations are bound to contribute to the well-being and 
civilization of the great family of man. 

U. I pass, now, to the second topic into which my 
remarks are distributed, and shall attempt to answer 
the question, — " How, aad by what MKina and Aosy- 

OIKS, SHALL WE, A9 A RISING ChBISTIAS StATB, UEBT 
THE OBLIOATION TO tX)NTRUiOTE TO HIJUAN WELL-BEDnl 
AND THE WOELd's CIVILIZATION ! " 

I could not stand here, and, with self-respect, tell 
this audience that the great powers of the earth wait, 
with deep concern and breathless expectation, our 
offerings and our gifts. Bombast such as this tends 
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to the mortifi cation of great minds at home, to our 
disadvaiitage abroad, and to that inertnces and lack 
of enterprise vrhich all false ideas are prone to create. 
"We are bat a small nation, as yet hardly productive, 
certainly not Bclf-supporting ; bnt we have national- 
ity, and also the duties and responsibilities which are 
of twin birth with it. Our nationality is to be care- 
fully guarded and cherished as a most precions jewel ; 
bnt the obligations which are connected with it are 
of equal worth, and demand equal interest, and earn- 
est zeal, for their preservation. I have already shown 
the obligation of nations to contribute to the world's 
■wrell-boing. As an humble member of the great eia- 
tcrbood of nations, this obligation rests upon us. How 
shall we meet this obHgation and answer the call o£ 
this duty i 

Now, I have no doubt that while speaking of 
blessing and benefiting mankind nationally, some 
her© have thought of the material agencies, of trade 
and commerce, as the means to be pointed out, inaa- 
mnch OS they seem the chief instrumentalities by 
which one nation comes in contact with and influ- 
ences othere ; and I flhall not fail to notice these 
means of good to man. Bnt in exliibiting the main 
modee and mcasurea whereby we may fnifil our na- 
tional obligation to the human race, I would urge and 
insist, primarily, and as of the vastest importance, 
that tee must cultiveUe to the highest he/U, to the niceet 
tttloring of honor, — we must cultivate men I * This 
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mode of expreesion may, pertrliaiiee, appear singular ; 
bnt tliere is, iu reality, notliiog extravagant in it. 
" Cultivate men ! " It is a correct expression, and a 
real thing. Men cultivate lielda ; tbey cultivate catp 
tie, and trees, and birds, and tiah ; so, too, they can 
cultivate men. 

The old Romans uuderstood somctliing about thia; 
with an iron hand the Spartans tried their skill at it ; 
60, too, Still more and more wisely, the English in 
modern times ; and some few other natioualitiee. 
But, as for the world's history in general, alaa 1 bow 
few know any thing about training and fashioning 
men 1 Among the vast millions of human beings on 
earth, and of all its divers nations, what a minimam 
of men ! Vast hordes of male inhabitants there are, 
in this country and in that ; but that largeness of sonl 
— that quick, glad recognition of noble principles — 
that love of and reverence for fixed and eternal truth 
— that eager desire for tho work of life, which mark 
and characterize men — tbve men, — in how many of 
the hmnan frame and form, in any land, can you di»- 
cover them t 

And yet you can easily see the radical necessity, 
in this respect, in two ways. For, fiest it is ordy I 
MEN who oan make a country. You may have richf I 
productive fields, vast mines of silver, of gold, and of 
diamonds; a genial clime; noble rivers, capaciooB 
liarbors, nay, even large masses of inhabitants; and 
yet you may fail as a nation. That requires citizesa 
with large, expanded minds, a fine culture, with nat- 
ural or acquired manners, and a constant delicate 
honor ; giving strength and solidity at home, and fair 
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fame, respect, and character abroad. And, next, 
witb regard to oui-selvea, liow tliia need is pressed 
upon our heart of hearts ! For the truth must needa 
be confessed by us all, that our natures have been 
dwarfed and our souls shrivelled by the dread ordeal 
of caste and oppression through which our fathers, 
aud some of ourselves, have passed. Why, do uot 
you, and you, and you, fellow-citizens, feel the want, 
the lack, the incompleteness of being ? — the idea that 
Bomething is gone i — that you need something that 
bafi boen taken away, and you cannot seize upon it ) 
— 80 that, at times, the heart swells, and the tears 
come unbidden, and the mind itself becotnef! bewil- 
dered ? It is the fruit of that old system, which trackfl 
even freemen to freedom's own domain. It is the re- 
racmbrancG of that old death, which retains vitality 
and generates agony even in the region of Ufc and 
bleBAcdness. 

Men talk of onr having been in training for free- 
dom 1 that slavery has schooled us for free govern- 
ment 1 We submit to the severe providences of God, 
and recognize his wisdom therein ; but they arc nought 
but vain babblers, wlio speak as though this were 
natural seqiicnce, or legitimate result, or effect, which 
Hhntild follow its parent cause — that drafh should be 
the prime and proper originator of {ife — t]iat,;f/M and 
potlutton should generate jRKJ'iV^ — that xin should be 
(he diroct author and agent of salvation — that Satan 
nhouM be the snre guide to godliness and heaven ! 
We reject and scorn all such empty verbosity as this 
— so diBgntcefnl to the cause of freedom, and so dis- 
honoTrng to the name of liberty ; for T doubt whether 
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there can be found iin eminent man in tliis eonntiy 
who is not hainiteil by the gloomy spectre of past 
thraldom, and who would not give thousands of 
pounds if the whole matter could be blotted out for- 
ever, as history and as a remembraDce, and become a 
blank I 

We must get rid of all this — get rid of it for the 
generations to come ; and the great means thereto ifl 
cultivation. And what a word of depth, of power, 
of Vast import, of broad significance, of profoundeet 
meaning, and of far-touching influence, is this 1 — a 
word which enters into the training of little children, 
the formation of men's characters, the development 
of women's virtue and moral beauty, the determining 
the power of laws, and the founding of states and em- 
pires ! 

And if the word has such deep and mighty import, 
so, likewise, the tcork which it implies and places be- 
fore us ; a work which refpires all Borts of jnstm- 
menta and all kinds of agencies. For to cultivate 
men and manhood is no easy task, and can be done by 
no simple, trivial means, nor yet by any special order 
or peculiar class in the state. Men look here to the 
preacher, the missionary, the school teacher, to culti- 
vate and train up the future manhood of the country; 
and great, I know, is the responsibility which reeta 
upon them. But the cultivation of the manhood of a 
nation comes from all sources in the commonwealth, 
and flows in upon the eoula of its citizens from all itB 
streams of influence : — from the ExEcrm'E, the prime 
representative of authority, repressing passion, ^ving 
its wonted authority to cool, calm reason, iUnstrating 
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I Id his life the quietness, the order, the patriotiani, antl 
' the character, which it is his duty to proiuote ; from 
the JcDOEti oil the bench, forgetful of persons, and 
passiDg transitory circumstance, remembering the 
\ aivful idea of jnstice above, preserving tlieir ermine 
I tmapotteil from the stains of spite and prejudice, of 
I pereonalitj and partisanship ; from the Meechant, 
I who, by strict integrity, high honor, business capa- 
I oily, courtesy, and promptness, incarnates the char- 
I ader of his country in tlio eyes of tiie foreigner, and 
I jive* pride and hope to Ids fellow-citizens ; fi-oin'the 

■ l^lodding, enterprising Fakmer, married to the soil, 
l«iid, like a faitliful Hpoiise, rejoicing in its fruitful- 

; from the Meciianio and the Aetisan — types of 
rlionest, patient industry, exhibiting daily thrift, skill, 
I «nd ingenuity, the honest pride of manly energy, and 
[the dignity of healthful toil ; from the SAii.oR and the 
KTridbr — the latter penetrating the wilderness, and 

■ tbc former ploughing the main, yet both exhibiting 
I. that boldness, endurance, daring, and courage, which 
I Bcrve to fill tip the hai-dy element of a ]>eople'8 char- 

r and to prompt its youth to ambition and adven- 
I tnre ; from the Teacheb and the Clebuiiian, the rep- 
^Keentatives of manners and refinement, of culture 
I tnd enlightenment, of high morals and pure speech ; 
I holding the tender hearts of little children in their 
[ handa, and training the joimg, the mature, and the 

aged in those lofty truths and those divine principles 

which sanctify life in all ita phases, and which tell 

upon eternity. 

These are some of the sources whence proceeds the 

cultivation of the men and manhood of a nation. I 
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give but an epitome, for tlie full detail would be tire- 
But besides these agencies, we must also consider 
tlie cultivation itself : wliat it is in qnality, nature, 
character, and purpose. This is too large a theme 
for one day's discusaion, but some few simple things 
I may say. In this cultivation of manhood in a 
nation, boys and girls are to be our main material to 
act upon. And I would say that they should have' 
every item of culture, every eloment of instruction, 
all \]ie treasures of science and learning which we 
can possibly command. I liope there is no man here 
to-day who fears that learning will spoil our youth I 
— who, poor father ! — 

(" Tlie booby father claims a booby boh " — ) 
trembles lest his child, by too much knowledge, 
should get harm, and hurt, and injury! You may 
dismiss your fears; learning only spoils fools, and 
pedants, and smattercrs — the creatures who ean easily 
pick up tools, but know not how to use them — who 
pride themselves more upon the ehoto of tools than 
men of common sense upon the skilful handling of 
them. Tour true scholar is not Buch. ffta learning 
is his instrument ; his knowledge is designed for good 
and nseful ends, not for ornament and display ; and 
whether it bo his treasures are from the langnagea, 
or the rich revealings of history, or skill in ^o 
sciences, or the beautiful creations of art ; in all he 
sees the great and plastic power of man for human 
well-being and human progress. 

-With all this mental culture, let it be also remem- 
bered, that man has a body, is of a composite nature, 
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has a physical existence, as well as a mind. Forget- 
fulnesB of this fact has greatly injured the cause of 
learning. Men have idly supposed that to cultivate 
manliood was to cultivate the brain merely. True, 
cultivation of men is the bringing out, harmoniously, 
ail their powers — mental, moral, and physical : hence 
we (ihall fail in our attemj)ted cultivation of manhood 
here, if we do not raise up and train useful, practical 
men. Our youth must be trained to be active, and 
useful, and enterpri&iiig. For of what use, I ask, will 
they be to the heathen, with all their Latin and Greek, 
and Bcience and history, if they come up into life and 
society with hands of baby Eoftness, be-booted and 
be-strapped, be-muflied and he-scented— so dehcate 
and gentlemanly that they cannot handle a hoe or 
wield an axe, if needed, and with no heart, if they be- 
come miesionariea or comniissioncrB, to build a hut in 
ihe " Ifuah," or to cook, with their own delicate hands, 
a meal of victuals. Out upon such creatures, I say, 
ins land like this! Tliey are men-milliners, popin- 
jays, ladies-maids — or, as the poet paints them — 
" The fliea of ktter epring, 
Thnt Uy their eggs, and sting and sing, 
And weave tlieir potty cells, and die." 

And these, too, are the men who bring learning 
and scholarship into ill-repute ; not true scholars in- 
deed, not men of emdition, not the men who, by close 
thought and laborious, painful study, seek the ground 
cf things, but your dilettante students, your amateur 
scholars I 

For never, in all the world's broad history, has 
BUch ill desert fallen upon learning through the 
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character of those who, in very deed, were true 
scholars, whether from the schools or self-made men. 
For all the great generals, the founders of states, the 
rulers of immortal fame, the men who have inaugu- 
rated letters, and learning, and science in common- 
wealths and empires, the great authors, renowned 
teachers and philosophers, and immortal philanthro- 
pists — ^yea, all the names of might and power in his- 
tory, with the rarest, scarcest exceptions, have been 
ranked in the lofty scroll of scholars. " For," says 
Lord Bacon, '^ the conceit that learning should 
dispose men to leisure and privateness, and make 
men slothful, it were a strange thing if that which 
accustometh the mind to perpetual motion and agita- 
tion should induce slothfulness, whereas, contrariwise, 
it may be truly affirmed, that no kind of men love 
business for itself but those who are learned ; for 
other persons love it for profit, as a hireling that loves 
work for the wages or for honor, ... or because 
it putteth them in mind of their fortune, &c., &c. 
Only learned men love business as an action accord- 
ing to nature, as agreeable to health of mind as exer- 
cise is to health of body, taking pleasure in the ac^tion 
itself and not in the purchase ; so that of all men 
they are the most indefatigable, if it be towards any 
business which can hold or detain their mind." * 

In prudence, with assiduousness, under a deep 
sense of responsibility to God, and man, and the 
state, may we all determine to use our influence, and 
to set the example, which may tend to cultivate men 
and manhood in our country. Let law and religion, 

* Lord Bacon, **' Adyancement of Learning," b. 1. 
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leAming and Bcholarship, pure epcecli, noble ideas, 
and sacred principles — the order and moral digiiitj 
, of ilie fuiuily — man's moral strength, woman's win- 
I lung beauty, her fitainlesa purity, her exalted excel- 
lence aiid piety, — and the simplicity of youth, — let 
[ tli«£fi be the agencies we use in t'orniiiig and compact- 
I iiig the main and master instrument for the lulfil- 
ment of a nation's mission — its mind amd manhood ! 

The results that will proceed from ench high en- 
deavor are clear and certain. We shall raise up on 
these shores a race of men, a stock of raaunood, and 
a growth of manners, which shall confuse and mystify 
I all the past chronicles of time pertaining to our i-ace. 
We shall falsify all the lying utterances of the specu- 
l lative etlinograpbieg and the pseudo-philosophies 
' which have spawned from the press of modem days 
[ against ns. And we shall bring about such an ex- 
t paneion of mind and such a development of character, 
I that the report thereof shall bring to our shores cu- 
[ lions travellers to behold here the mature outgrowth 
I and the grateful vision of a manly, noble, and com- 
[ jilete African nationality I 

And now, having fit and capable men foj- the 
beneficent worlc of a nation, we may turn to other 
j means and agencies by which it may work out its 
I end and mission. One of these is cosqierce — perhaps 
1 t/i« foremost. All men can sec at a glance liow one 
nation blesses another by the interchange of eom- 
moditiea: for this is our experience, and in many 
ways our blessing. And were it not for trade and 
commerce, how sad and miserable would be the con- 
dition of vast masses of the human family — how 
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civilization -would be retarded — how slow wonld be ] 
the progress of brotljcrhood, humanity, and true re- ; 
ligion ! In the days previous to the use of the ma|^ 
net and the successful adventures of CohimbuB, when ' 
non-intercourse Eeemed the rule of tlie world, and ' 
heavy tariffs kept nations apart, then national strife 
almost imiversally prevailed, and the common tie ' 
of humanity seemed completely severed. Gradually, 
during the succeeding centuries, sliips have multi- 
plied, tariffs and imposts havo been relaxed, and now 
wo have just commenced a new era in the world's 
Iiistory ; and " Free Trade" Bcema about inaugurat- 
ing, under the Divine Providence, a new evangel to 
men. And what already is the rpsult? Why, in 
every land the masses of the population are being ] 
made more comfortable, and are becoming bleseed. ' 
Take the single article of tea : there are pei-sons liere 
who have seen the time when tea was a luxury, and 
now it is a common staple in nearly every civilized 
land on the globe. Take sugar : why, even after the 
common use of tea, for a long time, sugar was used i 
by few. And now the poorest laborer in England | 
or Scotland, the bftckwoodsman far away in the j 
western wilds of America, the emigrant on the coast I 
of New Zealand, or liere, on the shores of Africa, i 
daily at hia meals enjoy the pleasurable exhilaration 4 
of the— 

" Onp wliicli chcerB, but not inebriates," 

made still more pleasurable by the swecfa of the cane. I 

Tlius it is that commerce, providentially, has bfr j 

come a beneficent agency for the good of man. And I 

thus it should he ; what I mean by this is, not 
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this is a genial happening, or an adventitious good ; 
I mean more than thia, I mean that there is duty 
and obligation on the part of nations thus, and in 
this mannety to coutrihute to the well-being of the 
hnman race. I want sugar ; I want tea ; I want cot- 
ton fabric* for my family ; I want utensils of metal 
for domestic uae ; and the luxuries of foreign lands 
for pleasure and gratiiication. 

But the country in which I live cannot perhaps 
produce tea ; nor supply me with china for my table ; 
nor cotton fabrics for my wear ; nor the luxuries I 
have mentioned for my delight ; nor the articles for 
common need and convenience. 

But the Chinese and the English, the Americans 
and tile French, are able to supply me with these 
articles, for a proper remuneration. Moreover, these 
people cannot get oils, and dyes, and other articles we 
can command, which they need for constant use ; and 
therefore if they will supply our needs, we, in return, 
can give them what they seek and desire. 

What is duty in this case ? Why, most assuredly, 
that those foreignei's are bound by dut^- to meet my 
wants, and I am ecjnally bound to meet theirs. 

I say, without hesitation, that this is duty ; and 
God teaches tin's most clearly by Ida providence. 
When a nation or a number of nations refuse to do 
their commercial duties, one to the other, they are 
punished : the healthful life-blood of the body politic 
ceases its natural flow, and stagnation ensues, or 
progress and civihzation are retarded, or the nation 
is either judicially smitten down at once, or a sudden 
check is given to its free and genial growth, and it 
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stands before us " -without frait, twice dead, plucked 
up bj" the roots," * and jet at times with the seeming 
semblance of vitality. 

I cite no evidences ; for already in this address I 
have shown the suicidal and retributive nature of all 
selfish isolation — of all misanthropic exclusiveness ; 
and, at the same time, I have given the historic proof 
that there can be no national vitality or progress, 
without a coDimtinity of thought and sentimeut, and 
the interchange of products and commodities, between 
different countries. 

And from all this we may learn our duty. We 
have a genial clime, a most productive soil, a popula- 
tion not large, but of peculiar fitness to the capacity 
and the productions of the soil and to the demands 
of commerce. We grow here buoak and coffek ; the 
cane lias a richness and endurance in this land, as is 
acknowledged, beyond that of Cuba or Louisiana; 
and coffee here gives a larger yield to the tree, and 
for a longer period, than in most other countries. 
Other articles arrest our aftention : Indigo, with a 
small capital, tinder the new French process of prep- 
aration, can be made to yield at least $400 per 
acre ; for Indigo brings, at Liverpool and New Tort, 
nigh three dollars per pound. The Cinnamon will 
grow here; the experiment of its growth has just 
been proved successful at Cape Coast, and we should 
have larger groves of it. Flax and hemp are both 
of tropical growth — both in great dcniaud in all the 
markets of the world, and lucrative in trade. You 
know the high value of cottoh, and its gi'eat demand ; 
■ Jude 13. 
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1 know also how important the prodnction of this 
article has become in tlie deciaion of that great moral 
question of the age — the destrij-ction of blavebt ; 
and I need not pause here to ehow what a blessing 
we might become to our race and to the world, by 
the " diatnrbing element " of thousands of bales of 
cotton, competing with the oppressors of our race 
in the porta of Liverpool and Glasgow, and beating 
down their ill-gotten gains! It grows all aronnd us 
here, amid the huts, and villages, and the rice farms 
r heathen neighbors, and by tlie use of bounties 
we can largely prompt its growth among them, as 
also by our own labor lead to its extensive and profit- 
able cnltivation in onr own fields. 

To U)e query put, " How can we as a nation blesa 
mankind, and contribute to their well-being and civ- 
ilization i " 1 answer, that our farmers, by their toil 
and energy, can lessen the needs of distant men, break 
down the barbarism of unrequited toil, and give 
cheer, by their production, to foreign lands. 

The annual demand for sugar, for coffee, for cot- 
ton, has never yet been fully met in any of their great 
mariiets. Within a few recent years, the East Indies, 
Algiers, Egypt, and the Fantees, below us on this 
coa£t, have been increasing the quantity of cotton 
fieot to England ; while there has been" no sensible 
diminution of the lai-ge masaes shipped from America ; 
and yet to the " Board of Commerce " in Manchester 
tliere are few, if any, questions more puzzling than 
this — that is, " Whence they can secure new and 
larger supplies ? 

It is the same with sugar : Cuba, India, Singa- 




pore, do not furnish a sufficient supply, and Lonisiana 
is falling off. And you all know that there is a 
market everywhere for our coffee as soon as we are 
ready to meet the demand. And thus we eee tlie 
ahility God has given us to serve men in the broad 
field of the civilized world before us, and we ehouM 
meet that duty at the earliest day that thrift and en- 
terprise will enable us. 

Another duty germane to this devolves upon us. 
There are plants, barks, dyes, and woods all around 
us, and still more in the interior, which the commer- 
cial and scientific world needs and asks for. The 
further we push into the interior, the more abun- 
dant and the more valuable do these gifts of nature 
become. Moreover, the learned and the Christian 
world want now, at once, if God so permits it, the 
solution of the great inner mysteries of this continent. 
To this end expeditions on all sides are investing 
the continent. Now we bear of one in the East, on 
the White Nile ; then of another, through Nubia, 
across the desert, to lake Tschad. Now tliey nm up 
the Quorra, or some other branch of the Niger ; and 
again wo hear of one from the Oape, by land, across 
to Zanzibar. 

Are toe to have nothing to do in this great scru- 
tiny J Look at the map of Africa I See how all 
along this coast, from Goree downwards, travellers 
have furnished tlie geographical world with such an 
amount of information that it has been enabled to 
dot the map of Africa with the towns, and villages, 
and rivers, and marked localities of neighborhoods 
some hundreds of miles interiorwards ; but take our 
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victns^, with Monrovia for a centre, and yoa can 
niKlce a semi-circle, its back circumference tLe Kong 
Hoiintainti, its ends toupliing tlie coast, of nearly all 
which the scentilic world knows nothing ! 

I am aware of oor slonder resources and our 
thinly-acattered population, and no wise man expects 
an infant to do a giant's work. But we can do some- 
thing. Let us syatcmatieally, year by year, push 
more and more into the coimtry, if it be but ten, or 
even five miles a year; open gradually a highway 
into the interior ; * look out the goodly laud bevjond 
OS, " well watered everywhere as the garden of the 
Lord," + and appropriate it ; press onward a high- 
way for the tribes far back, nigh the mountains, to 
come unmolested hitherward by open roads ; and so 
by and by we may get large herds of cattle from 
the interior, and instead of sending some $60,000 or 
$100,000 out of the Republic for the single article 
of meats, we may have " our oxen around ue strong 
to labor," and " our sheep may bring forth thousands 
and tens of thousands in our streets," j; 

* Thii snigect of roadi h odc of tbe most importanl that con be pon- 
dcrrd uid neled npon by ihe people of Liberia. Our indppeniJcDce of 
the fumgn mmrkcl, the ccaBBlion of oar biennial and exhaiulmf; nis, 
Uhi proTuotion of incliialrial habits among the ualivce, Ibc opening of 
lu^er funu nlnong DtirKlTeti, tho wide promolioa o( civilization, and 
Ihe exienaioD of the gospel in the interior, are all connected Willi rnad- 
maHitff, With regard to brlligtnnl oaliTea, do better pian could be 
•doplctj ilian that of obliging them to keep wide roada open wbererar 
ihcf U*c nigh onr selllcmeiita; and wbeoeTer a nar occuni Ihe; should 
b« furoail, as one of tbe terms of treaty, to open a rond Eomo thirty or 
flBtJ niileit Into tho heart of their country. Trade would then keep it 

open, atiil tbey cannot Agfat In on open counlr;. 

t Gen, xiii. 10. t P». eiUv. IS, 14. 
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Of conrBe, we could not do ench a work ae this in 
a brief period, but we could agree upon a system, aud 
system aeema the main thiug in all great projects ; 
and such a system would give our merchants plen- 
teous HIDES from the interior for shipment ; vast 
quantities of oil, which would be their own, without 
foreign competition, as on the coast ; new discoveries 
of WOODS and dyes, and especially would it lead to 
tlie settling of civilized men in tlie interior, and the 
wide cultivation of great staples ; and all the while 
important revelations would come through us to the 
world, as we pressed further into the heart of the 
continent, of the tribes near the mountains of the 
Kong, if not, indeed, of tlio dwellers at the sources 
and along the valleys of the Niger. 

And ill this way we sbonld be meeting the de- 
mands of science, aiding in the work of civilization, 
extending Christianity, and doing our work &a a 
Christian state. 

But there are two great works which are our 
special duty and mission, and which we should never 
lose sight of : — 

J^irst, Wo sliould be opening a highway for the 
gospel of Christ Jesus into the far interior, and there- 
by competing with the missionaries of England and 
America in the gracious rivalry as to who shall first 
reach the needy tribes living under the shadow of the 
Kong Mountains, and make more musical than ever, 
by the voice of salvation, the sweetly flowing streams 
from those mountains, which are, doubtless, the tiny 
sources of the Kiger, 

Nfxt., A matter of highest import : by these in- 
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ternal ventnroB we shoald be achieving tlie commer- 
cial iiidepeudeiice of Liberia, or, at least, giving it 
mastery ajid might, 

I am no merchant, and I have in no way wiiat- 
ever, a direct interest in the mercantile affairs of 
Libfiria ; but as a citizen I do endeavor to study the 
best interests of our Commonwealth, and to scan 
cloecly all that affects her fortiinca. 

We are all descendants of Africa, and hence we 
chiim a special interest in, and a peculiar right to, 
her fruits, her offerings, and her gifts. But after all, 
how very limited is our participation therein I I hear 
of ivory, and oils, and dyes, and precious woods, and 
gold ; flowing from all parts of this western coast to 
foreign lands, to enrich their princely merchants, and 
to build up their great houses. We all see here that 
fine line of steamers, which, according to her wont, 
shows that England knows how to appropriate with 
skill and effect the resources of foreign lands to 
her own good ; and we hear, likewise, of projected 
" Ebony lines," for the increase oi foreign wealth and 
luxury. And to all this I have no objection what- 
ever, because it is the legitimate and the healthful 
process and result of commerce. 

It may be that auch a one as I, — a man more 
busied with books, and papers, and sermons, tlian 
with ledgers, accounts, and prices current, — should 
not venture to speak upon these matters. But I 
must Bay, nevertheless, that I should like to see some 
of these great houses here ; and to recognize, as some 
of these princely merchants, the merchants of our 
own town and country, citizens of this Kepublic I I 
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am not satisfied, — I tell jou the truth, — that the. 
wealth of this, our Africa, sbouM make oi/i^r iacai> 
wealthy and not ourselves. It troiiLles me in i 
night, and in the day it vexee me, that of all th» 
moneys poured out here for fish, and meats, aiidt 
shoes, and merchandise, so little Btaye at. our ovm 
waterside. 

The policy which shall modify this state of tliingsi 
is not, I know, to be demanded altogether of the mei^ 
cliants. Tlie whole country, by management and: 
legislation, is to aid in bringing about this rcstilb 
And it seems to me that, by increase of agricultural 
activity, by the opening of roads, by a more exten- 
sive system of farming, by a proper attention to oar 
great tropical staples, we may at one and the same 
time increase the comfort and well-being of our con^- 
munities in general, give importance to the agricul- 
tural interest of the land, assiat that strong arm of 
the nation, mercantile enterprise, and thus a 
the country 1 

And now, before I close, allow me briefly to say, 
that, as a new Christian state, there is one moral good 
we can do the world : we can strive after a lof^f sti/lo 
of government, and the liistrailon of law a/nd order. 

I see the seeming vanity of such an aspiration. 
But I have neither time nor inclination to bestow 
tliought upon what merely seems to be presumptuous, 
when I have a real truth and a possible reality to 
suggest. 

Tlie world needs a higher type of true nationalifc^l 
than it now has : why should not we funiish it f " 
know the wont to regard precedent in fashioning a 
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eompftcting the fabric of government. And it ia, to 
a great degree, a wise tendency ; for it is a periloas 
eea on which to embark, — that of nationality ; and 
all along ilB course one sees strewn, everywhere, the 
vrecks of nations. And, therefore, an infant state 
needs, and ehoold seek light as 

" It goes eoundiiig 
Ou iu dim and perilous way." 

And this light comes, to a great degree, from the 
I»8t, — the light of national experience. Hence we 
must read history, and the philosophy of history, and 
lawa, and the genius and gpirit of laws. But are we 
ever to he bound by these ? Are they ever to hold 
the apirit, and the brain, and the healthful inetincts 
of cultivated and civilized humanity, in this day of 
tbe world's high advancement, — hold them ever in 
check and close restraint ? Must we, in order to be 
s nation, imitate all the crudities and blunders which 
statcamanshjp has gravely handed down in histoiy as 
rnle and authority ? I trust not ; for no thoughtful 
man can look into the history of states without per- 
eeivHng many national forma and eBtablisbed customs 
wliich even now have mastery, but which are nothing 
tnorc nor less than empty gewgaws. I do not lack, 
ty any means, reverence for the sage wisdom of 
•f!vs ; neither do I despise the ancient forms of older 
states, -wliicb often are the clothes-garments of noble 
tnithfi. But lie must be blind who does not see that 
ibe formal precedents and the hollow forms which, 
lor ages, have held and bound the souls of vast em- 
pires and mighty kingdoms, are now vanishing be- 
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fore the clear brain and the cool common sense ofl 
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"Even now we hear, with inward strife, 
A motion toiling in the gloom, — 
The spirit of the jears to come 
Yenrning to mix hiinself with life. 

''A slow developed strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school, — 
Phnntoma of otlier forms of rnle, 
New tn^osties of itiiglity statea." 

"Why should we haste, with foolish, blind zeal, to 
pick np the chaff, and mat, and oflal, whieli wise na- 
tions are throwing away ? Why not seize upon their 
cautious, prudent eclecticism, now, in onr masculine 
youth, instead of going the round of a stale, perhapB 
a foul, experience ? Why not make ouhselvbs a pre- 
cedent ? Why should we not profit by the centoriOB 
of governmental history, if even we bbonld appear 
venturesome ) 



" Tho noble soul by age grows lostior, 
Her appetite and her digestion mend ; 
We cannot hope to feed and nonrish her 
With woman's mili and pap unto the end; 
Provide jou manlier diet I " 



If I mistake not, the great desideratum of the tui> 
tions is, a rigid honesty ; a clear, straightforward 
titude ; the absence of chicane, of guile, and cunning} 
the cleaving tho meshes of policies and heartless di- 
plomacy ; and the constant and happy consciousnesa 
of the ideas of God, of truth, and of duty. We see it 
now nowhere among the nations ; in some there is on 
approach, a desire, an a8]iiration, — so strong, in some 
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cases, AS to threaten great men, — and ancient houses, 
and aristocracies. But how sickening to read tlie 
memoirs of Prime Ministers and State Secretaries in 
times past, — ah ! and, alas ! to read them iu our own 
day, at times, with our own open eyes ! 

How proud a thing for this young nation, if, from 
the etart, slie sends out tlie reputation that eschews 
all this ; that the simple instincts of morality, the 
plain dictates of honesty and honor, should be the 
rale of our governmental polity at home and ahroad, 
AKD God oue Governor ! 

For this the people are chiefly responsible ; for, in 
a reprcsentatiTe government, the moral purity of the 
maasea produces its reflex iu their rnlei's ; and, there- 
fore, parents and guardians, and teacliers and minis- 
teni, should endeavor to train tlie popular mind to 
right habits of thought, to just notions of government, 
and of citizenship, to high principles of self-respect, 
and to prompt instincts of obedience and subjection 
to rule. If, in the quiet walks of life, in the family, 
the workshop, and the school, wo can but secure the 
true sentiments of honesty, sobriety, self-control, and 
manly dignity, conjoined with legal obedience, then 
we are safe; for the influence thereof will ascend to 
Uic higher spheres of life with a controlling power, 
and we shall have a government here, the reflex of a 
pure-, lionest, healthful public sentiment, manifesting, 
in the arena of political life, the rigid honesty and the 
simple purity whieh characterize the dealings of plain, 
honest men. As a consequence, intrigue, corruption, 
snbcB-nation, could never find here sanction, vantage- 
ground, or undisturbed and settled nile. 
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For this end we must turn our attention to pnbtie 1 
men and to public transactious, wit)i a large open eye, 
and witli a discriminating spirit; otherwiee, ■ 
never reach the ideal of a high, noble commonwealth. I 
And here we catch a glimpse of dutj to govemora. 
And here I would say, most Berionsly, that we, who 
are prirate citizens, should learn ourselves, and tcadi j 
onr children, to respect all constituted authority, t© I 
reverence the laws, and to fear our rulers. The fact f 
that this is a republic, voide not the remembrance of 
the sacred Word, that " the powers that be are 
ordained of God." * If, tlierefore, we would more 
and more approach ideal governmental superiority, — 
while, indeed, studying onr rights, jealously watching 
the safeguards of liberty, in a free state like this, — we , 
should always maintain a manly forbearance, and 
that generous balance of thought and incliuatioa { 
which eschews the blustering deuiagogueism, whose I 
tendencj" is to make rulers insecure in their high I 
places, and cause weak minds in authority to eater to ■ | 
public prejudice and passion. Rulers should never ( 
fear the people ; and it is the depth of meanness in a A 
man, or a number of men, wlio would create a public 
sentiment, which would bo relax rule and authority, ■ 
that it should fall away to magisterial sycophancy I 
and official mean-spiritedness. 

As the people, so also their rulers, are bound to 4 
give their free gifts for the high ends we have pointed j 
o«t in civil government. And here two things stand 
out prominently, and can never be forgotten by mlcTB 
without treason to God and recreancy to the statet i 
" Rom. xlii. 1. 
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The^rsi, that, if the juet powers of govemraent coma 
from the people, so, also, do they come from God ; 
And, therefore, tliat in all legislation in a Christian 
state, the introduction, for any purpose of expediency, 
or in complianue with blind popular passion, of that 
which opposes morality and the Divine law, is obnox- 
ioQS to the Divine Govenior, and muat eventually 
bring down upon it the repugnance of thinking men. 
The raler, therefore, who would give dignity to the 
governmental regimen of his coimtry, must, like such 
ft man as Sir Matthew Hale, remember that nations 
»re governed by those bright statntes wliich are in- 
■cribed npon the broad bosom of Jehovah, as well as by 
the codes and conatitutionB of states. So, also, the other 
larger troth is to be remembered by rulers and offi- 
cers, and espcciiilly by those who take here, on earth, 
the " mimic seat " of" awful justice throned on high," 
-^he truth, contained in the majestic words of Hoiik- 
XB, — that " Of law there can be no less acknowledged 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
hannony of the world : all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and 
the greatest as not exempted from her power. Both 
angels, and men, and creatures, of what condition so- 
ever, though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all with miiforni consent, admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy."* 

These remembrances on the part of people and 
mlcra will ever give the check, on the one hand, tw 
wild Ttadicalism, to which, as one of the trials of 
Kfttes, all Governments are called ; and, on the other, 

• Ec. Polilsi, B. 3. 




will protect ns from the iron boud of tyranny forever. 
They are the eouserving elements, the saline qualities 
— if I may so term tbeiu — which retain the healthful 
energies and the youthful life of nations. And, with- 
out these, the people, in a popular government, while 
retaining the forms of freedom, arc nothing more than 
a band of idiots, shouting, with iuaaue frenzy, arotmd 
the cap of liberty ; and the rulera of such a people 
stand before men and the world pretenders, impostors, 
and shams ! 

May the might of manhood, the healthful, quick- 
ening, vital influences of honest commerce, and na- 
tional intereommnnieation, with the force of law and 
the Divine Providence, ever preserve this rising con> 
inonwealtb from these disastrous happenings and these 
deadly results. 

The aim and intent of the 9^ords I have spoken 
this day, fellow-citizens, have been, I trust, made clear 
and plain. I have endeavored to show that we, as a 
nation, oirght to render our contribution of good and 
blessjjig to mankind ; and I have aimed to point out 
some of the means by which we may meet this duty. 
Two things, I think, may be seen through all this 
subject with clearness and distinctness, — that is, that 
energy and self-reliance are two prime, most impor- 
tant agencies in working out and fulfilling a nation's 
work and mission. For it is with the nation as with 
<he man : when tlie materials are at hand, the indi- 
vidual must employ his own hands and use them. 
No one else but himself can do it for the man, none 
else for the nation. All the instrumentalities for largft. 
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■elopment and a great national work are furnished 
& A new Christian state. We have soil, and sky, 
bright heavens, and a luxuriant clime, and the 
>ad, strong hands of hardy men, and civilization 
histories, and the high inner instincts of true 
, if we will bnt listen at times to oiir own hearts, 
also the sight of numerous nationalities. These 
tlie materials Providence has placed within our 
reach. Now, what we have to do ia to show a (jHit-k, 
keen brain, and strong practicalness. We should 
ihrow ourselves, under God, upon our own powers 
our own abilities. No other people are to come 
and work for us ; we have got to work for our- 
s. And it is only by clearly, wisely, seeing this, 
tt we shall be able to secure to oiireelvcs the appli- 
of high culture, the fmita of hardy effort, the 
gil^s of seience and of art, tlie happiness of superior 
men, the respect and coniidence of mankind, and the 
Divine benignity. 

For now it comes'ahoQt in the world's civibziition 
that /idp, auf, irupport; are words that have a low sig- 
nificance. The Christianity of 3,000 years has not 
located the world up to consideration for the weak, 
respect for the lowly and tlie feeble. That is to 
left for a higher stage of hnmiui cultnre and the 
golden age beyond, Tlie civility of the world has 
rtill s pagan element ; it loves liardihood, robustness, 
strength, and mightiness. Even iu its moods of be- 
nevolence, and iu its fits of charity, it shows this pc^ 
cnliarily. The Christian merchants of London or 
New York dole out a partial, limited liberality to aid 
,tiie heathen ; they send golden masses of capital to 
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the strong and enterprising yonng nations of Ami 
ca and Europe, where tliey see activity and growii^ 
wealth. And tUus, simply by the world's mercantile 
polity, wo can see that 

" To be weak ia to be miserable." 
I do not blame the Chrietian world, — I merely point 
out the significance of a fact. For the truth thus re- 
vealed is, that nothing but earnestness, reality, and 
vigorous manly effort, can gain for us respect, con- 
sideration, and the available reBoiirces of a thriving 
nation. The world, in these our days, can waste no 
thought upon mendicity, nor ragged, imbecile beg- 
gariem. It looks for work ; and when it sees that, it 
graciously pauses and bestows a smile. And so 
powerful, 60 deep-seated, is this idea and word in the 
mind of the age, that it is not confined to mere con- 
templation ; it makes the wide atmosphere of tho-. 
universe resound with it. 

For the land, everywhere, in the bounds of oi' 
zation, echoes and re-echoes with it ; and ocean winds 
are vocal with its utterance on every side, from steam- 
boats and clippers, and ships, and the fleets of com- 
merce, and the spreading wings of trade. Tea, the 
civihzed world now rises up with an irresistible au- 
dacity and demands, " What right have you to live, 
ye lethargic do-nothings l And then, in its own bold, 
firee utterance, declares, " "We respect nought but the 
productive agencies of time." 

Into our listening ears come these clear, audible 
words, on this natal day of our country : " The pro- 
ductive agencies of time, and they only, get respect, 
and notice, and advantage ; all the rest is odious bE^j 
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gflrism and contempt." If wc wish to rise aa a nation, 
and to be felt as an influencing agency in tlie world, 
we must mate tLe ideas of labor and achieveinent 
roaster ideas in onr commnnities, and cause the prin- 
ciples of Helf-reliancc and manly energy to become vi- 
tal and energetic in our midst. 

And surely no man here need search for incentive 
to all this. Here, all aronnd and beyond ns, on every 
side, in ourselves and childi'en, are spur, and Etimu- 
Ina, and high incitement, to every noble work and 
Itrfly desire that has' circled the brain of the greatest 
men earth ever saw in all her histories. This ocean, 
in majesty and magnificence, seems inviting argo- 
eies of sail from our porta and harbors, laden with 
tropical products for foreign lands. This vast and 
wild Africa, to indefinite depths, seems now yearn- 
ing to tlirow off the forest, the jungle, and the bush, 
and to open a pathway for the spade, the hoe, the 
plongh, and the scythe ; eo tliat all the world, ere the 
coming of its last days, may delight itself with its 
prolific fatness and its vast and inexhaustible riches. 
Tribe after tribe, far inward, through marsh, over 
monntain, down beyond the bi-oad valleys, clear off 
to the large central lakes of the continent, start up, 
and Beem listening to the faint music of the distant 
Gospel sweetly sounding on this coast, and crave its 
hloA«ngs and its ^fts. Tlie vast rivers and the 
broad streams, struggling for centuries with the tan- 
gled roots, the giant tnmks, and the broken branches 
of the falling forest, would fain burst forth from 
on their hindrances, and marry themselves a thou- 
sand times over to the graceful form.s of ships and 
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steamers, wIiicH never yet, witli gliding keel, hare 
kissed their golden faces, nor ever embraced their 
sweet and liqnid forms. 

To make all this reality, seems the plun duty 
and the manifest destiny of Libebu. This is our 
work, and we must do it or must die. For when* 
God gives a man, or a number of men, — a nation, 
place, circumstance, opportunity, advantage, and 
appliance, with 

" Ample room and verge enough," 
thereunto added, for a great and noble work ; snch afl 
the deliverance of a people, or the freedom of a, race, 
or the laying the foundations of a new state, or tha 
building up of a great commonwealth, or the develop- 
ment of civilization in a new sphere, or introducing 
the kingdom of Christ into very domain of Satan ; 
and they have neither sight to see, nor judgment to 
gauge, nor brains to understand, nor hardihood of 
soul to endure and to acldeve, nor manly honor to 
meet their duty and to fulfil their work and mission ; 
then the avenging angel of God stands in the way of 
such a people, and Johovali's glittering sword cuts 
the cumberers down to the ground, 

Tliere are some fears ; but far more and higher are 
the hopes, that such blindness to duty, and such feap- 
fulnesa of penalty, will never fall upon this nation ; 
for nigh at hand, and witliin our reach, are keen and 
quickening incentives, and (he instruments that are 
mighty and commanding. Our religion is the CftrU- 
tian religion, — Peotebtant, God be praised, in its 
main eharacteristics ; and it is harmonious, in all its 
utterances, as the music of the spheres. Onr civiiiBa- 
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tion, in its elements, is that of the world's CIiriBten- 
dom ; and it apriiigs upward, iu all its legitimate ten- 
dencies, nneiringly as tJie rustling pinions of a return- 
ing angel to the skies. Our language is that of the 
foremost men of all the earth ; and it makes as our in- 
heritance, although of other blood and raeo than 
theirs, the large common sense, the strong practical- 
ness, the pnre and lolty morals, the genuine philan- 
thropy, the noble wisdom, and all the treasures of 
thought and genius, witli which England has blessed 
the world : — 

" We speak the language 

Sbakspcare spake ; the faith and morals hold 

Which MUtOQ held I" 

The workings of our political institutions here, and 
the movements of society, may, and must be, made 
to be, ae exact and as beautiful as the ways of nature, 
if we retahi hearts and wills in uniBOii with, that 
OsE great heart and will which equally guides a 
planet and starts the pulsations of our veins. If God 
gives us strength, we will employ the great aids and 
the noble availabilities granted us, for a larger de- 
velopment of manhood, a fine expression of rule and 
government, and for the Divine glory. And then, 
with the Divine benignity resting upon us, with high 
aims and pure intents prompting onr life and being, 
we shall be enabled to manifest here hnmaij duty, the 
loftiest ways of manhood, worthy character and tmo 
Christian excellence, — all mingled with, and con- 
trolled by, law and nnblo government. 

And so, from this point boldly jutting out into the 
glad free eca, — this spot, dedicated to nationality, 
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consecrated to freedom, and sacred to religion, — ^from 
this spot shall be heard, through all the coming times, 
the full, clear tones of justice, the grateful symphonies 
of truth, the silvery voices of piety and virtue, min- 
gling ever harmoniously with the choral echoes of 
the ocean I 
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** The ways of Pro\'i(lenco are not confined within narrow limits ; he 
hurries not himself to display to-day the consequences of the principle 
that he yesterday laid down ; he will draw it out in the lapse of ages 
when the hour is come.'' — Guizot's ** General Hutcry of Civilization^^ 
Lecture L 

** Is it not apparent that civilization is the main fact, the general and 
definite fact, in which all others terminate, and are included ? » • • ♦ 
This is so true, tliat, with respect to facts, which are from their nature 
detestable^ disastrous^ a jminful weight upon nations^ as despotism and 
anarch i/^ for example^ if they have contributed in some degree to civili- 
zation, if they have given it a considerable impetus, up to a certain point 
we excuse and pardon their injuries and their evil nature ; insomuch, 
that wherever we discover civilization, and the facts which have tended 
to enrich it, we are tempted to forget the price it ha^ cost." — Guizot's 
General History of Cii^Uization^ Lecture I. 



*'*' In all things. Providence, to accomplish its designs, lavishes cour- 
age, virtues, sacrifices man himself!^ — Guizot's General History of 
Civilization^^ Lecture VIL 
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Thbee hundred years of misery have made ."West 
Africa the synonyme of every thing painful and hor- 
rible. So generally, nay, so universally, has this 
been the case, that it is diflScult for us to connect 
ideas grateful and gracious with even any part of that 
continent. It seems to have an enstamped character 
which cannot admit of mitigating lights or relievifig 
shades. Fact, and incident, and memory, and imagi- 
nation, all serve but to breed suggestions that are dis- 
tressfiil and agonizing. 

The principle of association, moreover, is so tena- 
cious and persistent a faculty that it is almost impossi- 
ble, at times, to turn it from the channels in which it 
has been wont to flow, for generations or for ages. 
And tlie story of anguish, and rapine, and murder, 
which is the story of Africa for 300 years, — whicli 
has been so prolonged that it has seemed to be dnHti' 
ny * which has been so aggravated and intense that it 

has seemed to be organic^ — it seems almost impossible 
5* 
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to change this story into a cheering episode of bless- 
edness and mercy. 

It is not so, however. The great poet of our lan- 
guage tells us that 

" The night is long that never finds the day." 

Still more pertinent fo my subject is the declaration 
of the Psalmist, " Though ye have lain among the 
pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of tf dove covered 
"with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold." A 
contr^ast as broad, and marked, and gracious as this, 
is now manifesting itself through the vast extents of 
that continent, and I desire to use my opportunity to 
set before you a few of its prominent characteristics. 

Doubtless all intelligent persons have contemplat- 
ed the fact of the long-continued and unbroken be- 
nightedness of the continent of Africa ; but perhaps 
they have not had their attention called to the recent 
transitional state into which that continent is passing, 
on the way to enlightenment and salvation. 

The facts pertaining to this subject are so distinct, 
so prominent, and so interesting, that I may be par- 
doned if I pause here, for a few moments, and en- 
deavor to present them more minutely. 

1. And here, fir^t of all, we have to observe the 
sad and startling fact, that mental and moral benight- 
edness has enshrouded the whole of the vast continent 
of Africa, through all the periods of time, far back 
to the earliest records of history. We know that 
since the Advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, although 
both civilization and Christianity have streamed out, 
with the Gospel, from the Holy Land, through all 
Europe, to various parts of Asia, across the Atlantic 
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to America, and^ at length, from both Europe and 
America, to the islands of the sea ; yet Africa has re- 
mained, daring the whole of the Christian era, almost 
entirely unvisited by the benignant rays, and the 
genial influences of our Holy Faith. 

And then, standing at the very start of the Chris- 
tian era, if we strive to penetrate the long lapse of 
ages, which anticipated the coming of the Lord, we 
meet vista upon vista of the deepest darkness, stretch- 
ing out to the earliest dawn of the world's being. So 
far as Western Afidca is concerned, there is no history. 
The long, long centuries of human existence, there, 
give us no intelligent disclosures. "Darkness cov- 
ered the land, and gross darkness the people." 

And, indeed, if you will examine the case, you will 
find no cause for wonder at this universal prevalence 
of benightedness thi'ough all Africa. I know, indeed, 
that the fact is often contrasted with the advance of 
both Europe and Asia in enlightenment ; and the in- 
ference drawn, that is, of negro inferiority, as the cause 
of the seeming organic wretchedness of that vast con- 
tinent. But you will remember that the civilization 
of all races has been conditioned on contact. It is 
the remark of a great German historian — ^perhaps the 
greatest historian of modem times : " There is not in 
history the record of a single indigenous civilization ; 
there is nowhere, in any reliable document, the report 
of any people lifting themselves up out of barbarism. 
Tlie historic civilizations are all exotic. The torches 
that blaze along the line of centuries were kindled, 
each by the dhe behind."* 

* Niebuhr. 
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Where peoples and nations have been so situated 
that they could be touched by influence and power, 
there men have gone upward and onward. And this 
accounts for the fact that newly-discovered islands in 
the seas have almost always been found low, degrad- 
ed, and bestial ; while,, on the other hand, the peoples 
and races living on continents, generally exhibit the 
evidences of progress and improvementt But so far 
as contact with the elements of civilization is con- 
cerned, so far as the possibility of being touched by 
the mental and moral influences of superior and ele- 
vating forces is implied, Africa might as well have 
been an island as a continent. The Desert of Sahara 
has served as effectually to cut off Africa from the 
ancient civilizations, as the ocean, for long centuries, 
separated the Sandwich Islands from the world's en- 
lightenment. Here is the solvement of Africa's be- 
nightedness. Physical causes have divorced her from 
the world's cultivation and improvement. A great 
ocean of sand has shut her off from that law of both 
national and individual growth, namely, that culture 
and enlightenment have got to be hrought to all new 
peoples, and made indigenous among them. 

Tlirown thus back upon herself, unvisited by either 
the mission of letters, or of grace, poor Africa, all the 
ages through, has been generating, and then repro- 
ducing, the whole brood and progeny of superstitions, 
idolatries, and paganisms, through all her quarters. 
And hence the most pitiful, the most abject of all 
human conditions ! And hence the most sorrowful of 
all histories I The most miserable, even now, of all 
spectacles ! 
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2. Bat, as I have remarked, the Christian and 
civilized world, within a more recent period, has bo- ' 
come both assnred and hopeful by the fact of an evi- 
dent transitional state, in Africa, from her night and 
gloom, to blessedness and glory. The long night of 
her darkness and misery has. been broken in npon, 
daring a little more than a half century, by the open- 
ing light of, a brighter day of blessedness. Among 
the several causes which have contributed to these 
hopes for Africa, have been the following : — 

Jftrst among these, was the Abolition of the slave- 
trade, by this country, and then by the leading 
powers of Europe. Auxiliary to this was the noble 
effort to rescue the numerous victims of this murder- 
ous traffic, by the active fleets, sent by generous na- 
tions, on this errand of humanity. Merciful feeling, 
and humane effort for Africa, served to interest the 
Christian world in her interests and her well-being. 
Jnst in proportion as the nations were prompted to 
heal the wounds of this afflicted continent, just so 
have they been scattering darkness from her agonized 
brow, and hastening the day of her final relief and re- 
generation. 

But secondly, in addition to these distinctive phil- 
anthropic efforts, I must needs mention here the 
earnest missionary endeavors which, witliin the last 
70 years, have helped to change to hopefulness the 
condition of Africa. Tliese streams of saving influ- 
ence have flowed out from every powerful Protestant 
State in the world. The whole world's cnliglitened 
and reformed religion, has striven for the regeneration 
of Africa. Missionaries have gone thither from Eng- 
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land and Germany, from America and France, from 
Switzerland and Holland. Their stations are scat- 
tered all along the coast of Africa, from the south 
border of the desert to the Cape of Good Hope. 

8. I have described all this as transitional — ^but it 
is more than this. The transitional aspects were con- 
fined to 8f preceding period of some 40 or 50 years, 
dating from about 1790 ; but these have now passed 
away. The remedial^ the regenerative state of the 
Negro race and the continent of Africa, has now as- 
sumed a positive form, and reached a normal, and in 
some spots, an organic state; with both' Christian 
and civilizing features. And these forms of fixed, 
and abiding, civilization are growing stronger and 
stronger every day, and taking deeper and deeper 
root. And there is an almost certain prospect, that 
a yet more thorough and radical growth will be 
theirs ; as year by year, the work of grace, and the 
power of government and civilization go on, in the 
divers settlements of 'western Africa. All the auxil- 
iaries fitted to these ends are now in use there, under 
the control of a most favoring pro\adence. I beg to 
present here, in detail, these formative and creative 
agencies, (a) First of all there is the hen^'ficent operor 
tion of legitimate Commerce, For nigh 3 centuries, 
commerce, on the coast of Africa, was divested of 
every feature, humane, generous, and gracious. 
Commerce then was a robber ; commerce was a 
marauder; commerce was a devastator; a thief; a 
murderer ! But commerce, now, under the benefi- 
cent influence of Christianity, has become the hand- 
maid of religion ; and all along the coast of Africa 
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she aids in the development of the resources of that 
continent; and conveys to its rude inhabitants the 
aids and instruments to civilization, to active indus- 
try, to domestic comfort, and to a budding social re- 
finement. Without attempting any elaborate verifi- 
cation of these general statements, relative to West 
African commerce ; I will merely present a few 
items which will show the progressive expansion and 
the real importance of^ African trade. I shall merely 
speak of two prime articles of that trade, namely 
CaUan and Palm OU. 

(1) Cotton. It is not very generally known that 
West Africa, that is, that section of the continent of 
Africa which is called Negroland ; is a vast cotton 
growing country. The cotton that is grown there is 
manufactured on simple native looms, into cotton 
cloths ; and these cloths enter into an extensive home 
barter, as also into the foreign trade, for the supply 
of the Brazilian slaves. Upwards of 200,000 of these 
manufactured cloths, weighing on the average 2| lbs. 
apiece, pass out of the port of Lagos. Their value 
is stated by Mr. Consul Campbell, late consul at 
Lagos, at £250,000. 

About 80,000 find their way from the interior to 
Monrovia, and the other ports of Liberia. A like 
number are brought and sold at Sherbro. 

The fact of this great growth of cotton in inte- 
rior Africa, has not escaped the anxious eye of com- 
merce ; and within a few years efibrts have been 
made by English houses, through missionaries and 
traders, to secure the raw material. The signal suc- 
cess of this movement is seen in the Abbeokutan 
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country; where, from an exportation, 8 yea/rs ago, 
of about 235 lbs. of raw cotton, it has been increased 
to 8,447 IdLeSy Cor the year 1859. 

(2) Palm Oil. In 1808 the quantity of Palm oil, 
imported into EngUmd, was only 200 tons. " The 
quantity that reached Great Britain during the year 
1860 was 804,326 cwt." The estimate of the annual 
amount, from the whole of West Africa, is 60,000 
tons. 

This exposition of trade you will observe, has ref- 
erence to but tnoo articles. Its real importance would 
be greatly exaggerated, if I could give you the items 
which pertain to the trade in other oils beside the 
Palm : in Ivory, of which 3,000 cwt. are annually ex- 
ported ; in Teak, Ebony, and Camwood, and in Gum- 
Arabic. 

(3) I venture, however, to call attention to one 
more commercial fact, which will serve to show the 
growing value of this West African trade. In a re- 
cent number of the " African Times," published in 
London, I see that " the value of the exports of British 
produce and manufactures to British possessions on 
the west coast of Africa, has advanced from £263,725 
in 1858 to £340,311 in I860,"— that is, they have in- 
creased in value nigh $400,000 in two years. 

I add here that such is the increasing value of the 
trade that the English steam-line on the West coast, 
earned the latter part of 1861 a dividend of 7 per 
cent., in addition to $10,000, which was laid aside as 
a sinking fund. 

(b) Next to this, I may mention the active spirit 
of tra/vel and inquiry which marks the age, Adven- 
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f turous Bpirits are starting off from every civilized 
I land for Africa ; anxious to dissipate the Epell, vbich 
for centnries bas divorced lier crowded populations 
from the workVa brotherhood and enlightenment ; and 
I eager to guarantee them tbe advantages of the cul- 
I tore, which, during the ages, baa raised them from 
I rndeiiess and degradation, and carried them up to the 
[ heists of grace and refinement. 

Fifty years ago Africa was but little better known 
I'tlion it was in tbe days of Herodotus. Even the ad- 
Tentnres of Bruce were regarded as splendid fictions; 
and he himself was often refused the courtesies of 
society, from the supposed mendacity of his narra- 
tive. But tlie travels of Park and Clapperton, of 
I ledyard and tbe Landers, of Rieliardaon and Bartli, 
• of Kraft and LivingiJon ; have rectified the geo- 
grapliical errors which existed concerning tbe Nile 
and its several branches ; have unfolded to the greedy 
gaze of commeree a vast interior route for trade and 
' barter, by tbe river Niger, more than rivalling your 
[ own Misaissippi, in its tropical richness and untouched 
Inxoriant resources ; — have modifiiid the degrading 
prejudices concerning the negro, by contrasting him 
as free, dignified, powerful, and ingenious, in his na- 
tive superiority, with the miserable caricature of him, 
■bom of his manhood, ludicrous, and benighted, in 
I chains and slavery ; and have led to the discovery of 
I superior petjples, mighty nations, vast kingdoms, and 
I popolouB cities with from 50 to 100,000 inhabitants in 
[the interior, subject to law and authority, given to 
' enterprise, and engaged in manufactures, agriculture, 
I »nd extensive commerce. 
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And thus, by these adventures, vast millions of 
that continent have been brought into contact with 
civilized men ; with the fabrics of civilized nations ; 
with the quickening ideas of superior men ; and the 
whole continent itself, save a slight belt on either side 
of the Equator, has been opened to the scrutiny of 
travellers ; and even this has been recently trenched 
upon by Burton and Speke in the East, directly upon 
the Equator. 

(c.) Another eflfective agency now in use in West 
Africa for a permanent work of regeneration, is the 
missions and missionary schools scattered along some 
2,000 miles and more of thai coast^ and which a/re 
giving^ mostly^ English instruction to m<iny thousands 
of native African children. These mission stations 
are those of the Church gf England and the Wesley- 
ans, both north and south of Liberia ; and which form 
a complete cordon of spiritual posts from about the 
fifteenth degree of north latitude to Liberia ; and from 
the southern limits of Liberia to ten degrees of south 
latitude. The most northern mission station is that 
of Gambia. 

Here the English Church and the "Wesleyans have 
important stations, with several ministers and cate- 
chists ; stations on the coast, and interior stations 
some 160 miles up the river Gambia. 

About 400 miles lower down the coast, the Eng- 
lish Church commenced, in 1856, a mission on the 
Pongas River, among both pagans and Mohamme- 
dans ; which has had such real success that it may 
now be regarded as established. 

At about the eighth degree of north latitude is the 
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^H^ireat mifisionary Btrongliold Sierra Leone. The Eng- 
^"Bah Church here has a liishou, and the Church Mis- 
uonary Society of England conduct, from that point, 
their exten^ve operations in Western Africa. Be- 
tween 30 and 40 clergymen, the majority of wliora 
are native-born Africans, and upwards of 60 lay 
agente, are employed in their difi'erent stations, 
^B whether at Sierra Leone, or Lagos, or Ahbeokuta, or 
^|bD the Niger. 

^V In Freetown, the capital, is & cathedral, and all 
^^^irough the colony are numerous, capacious stone 
chorches and cliapels. Two high schools, in connec- 
tion with the Church of England, are in existence, 
one in Freetown and the other at Lagos, where, be- 
rades the ordinary branches of education, instruction 
is also given in elementary mathematics, and in Latin 
and Greek. 

Upwards of 20 common Bchools are connected 
with tlieir stations. Over 5,000 are on the roll of 
their chorehes. Upwards of 20 native young men, 
natives of the land, are being prepared, some while in 
active duty, for Holy Orders. 

At a recent oi-dination the Bishop of Sierra Leone 
ordained, at one ordination, 12 or 14 deacons. 

The importance of -the great missionary station 

Ey be gathered from the fact that Sierra Leone has 
»dy become the mother of missions ; for from this 
oe have gone out tlie teachers and catechists, the 
farmenwand traders, the missionaries and civilizcrs, — 
men of tiie negro race, — who have already introduced 
both the Gospel and civilized institutions at Lagos, 
Ahbeokuta a stronghold of missions, and 
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churches, yea, and have carried schools and the Gos- 
pel to Kabba, 400 miles up the Niger. 

This representation of the missionary character of 
Sierra Leone is incomplete, without a reference to the 
labors of the "Wesleyans and the Lady Huntington 
connection ; which two bodies maintain many minis- 
ters and catechists, have built several chapels, and 
have succeeded in converting to the faith near as 
large a body of members as the Church of England. 

The Wesleyans have 19 missionaries and assist- 
ants in all their stations, including Sierra Leone, La- 
gos, Abbeokuta,. &c. ; about 800 lay agents, 64 
chapels, 45 day schools, and near 9,000 church mem- 
bers. 

At the distance of about 60 miles below Sierra 
Leone the American Missionary Association have im- 
portant stations, in the Mendi country, which have 
already been fruitful in converts, have tended to the 
suppression of native wars, have prompted native 
industry, and have originated an active commercial 
spirit. Some idea of the extent of their operations 
may be gathered from the fact, that the expenditure 
for the Mcndi mission for 1861 amounted to $16,000. 

Lower down the coast, that is, from Sierra Leone 
to lat. 4°, is the territory of Liberia, where Ameri- 
can Christians— Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians — ^have been maintaining their mis- 
sions m'gh 40 years, both among natives and colo- 
nists. 

The result of these efforts is, that the Methodist, 
the leading denomination of Christians, is now organ- 
ized as a national church, with a bishop, a colored 
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, and IS preachers, members of conference, 

i several local preacUers ; 19 woek-daj schools are 

intailie<l, for both natives and colonists ; and two 

igh Schools are in operation, where classical ednca- 

1 is given to both boys and girls. Tliis body of 

rietians has several missionary Btations among the 

jathen ; several native preachers, and has 32 native 

K)ys, w!io are placed in equal numbers in the families 

of its ministers ^' for instruction in letters and In home 

and industrial affairs." 

Tlie Prebbtterian body is formed into a synod, 
with some 8 or 10 ministers. It maintains some 4 or 
5 mission stations among th% heathen ; but is spe- 
cially noted for tlie most important educational estab- 
lidtuDent in tlie Republic — The Alexander Hion 
ScBOOL, in Monrovia ; where a number of youth have 
received a superior edncation ; and now some of tliem 
are holdinj:; most responsible positions in the govern- 
ment, as well as in the churches, and in mercantile 
life. 

The Baptists have some 12 chapels and ministers ; 
wul a large membership throughout the Repuldic. 
!Alonrovia they maintain an important Iligh 
^oo!, where both boys and girls receive a good and 
igh English education, with mathematical traiu- 
Tliey arc united in a Comfekksce. which meets 
maally in different parts of the Kepnblic. 

Tlie Ei'ificoPALiANs are a missionary body, under 
e direelJon of the Board of Missions of the Protes- 
nt Episcopal Church of the United States. 

The following will exhibit the agency and the 
Brk'of this Mission : — 
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Missionaries, Foreign, (including the Bishop,) 8 ) t f i 

" Colonist, 6 ; Native, 1 .... J ^^^ ^" 

Assistant Missionaries: 1 Physician, (colored,) 3 White 

Ladies, 11 Colouist, 19 Native 84 

Candidates for orders : Colonist, 8 ; Native, 8 .... . 6 

Confirmations : Colonist, 58 ; Native, 21 74 

Communicants (returns imperfect) : Colonist, 175; Native, 

148 ; Foreign, 14 ; total 832 

Scholars : Colonist Boarding, 45 ; Day, 228 ) ^0^ 

" Native, ** 180; " 208 f 
1 High School. 

In connection with the Misdon are 6 organized Colonist con- 
gregations, six principal Native stations, and seven ontHstationB. 

The gospel is preached with more or less regularity, tp over 
100,000 people. • 

(d) Another most powerfid aii<dliary to the work 
of African regeneration^ is the formation of im,por- 
taut Christian colonies on that coast. The history 
and the importance of these germs of civilization, on 
the African coast, are but little known in this coun- 
try. Let me dwell upon tliis particular item for a 
few moments. 

Tlie traveller sailing down the coast of Africa, and 
visiting its various settlements, meets, first of all, 
with the French settlement of Goree, and then with 
a few Portuguese ports in the same neighborhood, 
that is, from the 14th to the 17th degree of north lati- 
tude ; but after that, Anglo-Saxon authority, whether 
English or American, sways the coast for nigh 2,000 
miles. 

The English colony of Gambia is the next point 
of importance. This settlement comprises a well- 
built town on the coast, with schools, good churches 
and chapels, and several ambitious European houses ; 
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I another colony, Bevcral liiindred miles up the 
„_iihia river, iii the interior, at McCarthy's island ; 
which is reached by steamers and large sailing veesela, 
and which yields an important trade. A day's sail 
brings the traveller to Sierra Leone, the capital of 
West Africa, the settlement of recaptured Africans, 
vrith a population of over 60,000 itihabitantB : its 
F town, Freetown, with over 20,000 inhabitants 
ft capacious city, with numerous fine and even ele- 
IDt houses ; with a cathedral and many gtono 
ihes ; large shipping, many merchants, and con- 
Iderable wealth. Here is the Governor's residence, 
mbfttantial and capacious building ; and here !b to 
B Been, on an elevated site, the barracks for the sev- 
1 regiments of native African troops enrolled in 
B British army. 
Jast below Sierra Leone ia the REPrBLic of Li- 
beria, founded by the American Colonization So- 
ciety, with great sacrilice of precious life, and by 
e expenditure of large means and treasure. I can- 
; enter into minute statements concerning tliis 
mng nation. But I beg to gay that here is what 
} claim to be a most singular and striking phe- 
tnenon; of 15,000 simple and unlettered men, 
pendants of eluves, exiles from hereditary wrong 
oppression, who, with, indeed, the aid of a 
; CUrifltian philanthi-opy, have swept the slave- 
ide from TOO miles of the coast ; have assimi- 
1 nigh 20,000 native Africans to them, to their 
civilization and religion ; have brought into 
1 Cliristian faith, by baptism, several hundreds 
^ their neighboring heathen ; have built some 20 
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dififerent towns and settlemente, with brick, and 
Btoiic, and frame dweUings ; liavo cleared tliou- 
Bauds of acres of lands, and are exporting, as tlie 
produce tliereof, sugar aud coffee to foreign lands ; 
whose merchants are the owners of 40 vessels, en- 
gaged m commerce, manned and officered by their 
own citizens ; and who have demonstrated their 
moral strength and the political capacity of the 
nation, by the reception in less than IS months — and 
that without any distTirbance, without any disorgan- 
ization, but by the turning it into an element of 
strength and advantage — by the reception, into the 
bosom of the State, of 5,000 heathen captives rescued, 
in nakedness and barbarism, by the cruisers of your 
own nation, from crnel slavers ! I do not think I can 
exaggerate the importance of the Republic of Liberia. 
Thero are two vt three facts of special importance, 
which I feel I cannot do otherwise than present in 
bold relief. One of these is, the fact that this little 
nation, of only 15,000 civilized black Americans has, 
during some 20 or 30 years, held uuder control nigh 
a half a million of bold and warlike heathen, and 
completely interdicted their participation in the slave- 
trade. Second, that although Liberia is one of the 
smallest of West African colonies, and its settlements 
are scattered along some 600 miles of coast ; yet we 
are the only manufacturers of sugar and of bricks ; 
we are the only ones who have saw-mills, and cut 
large quantities of lumber. And we present the sin- 
gular fact, that is, that although we are the least of 
all the colonies on the coast in niuubers ; yet from 
the borders of the desert, to the Cape of Good Hop< 
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Liberia is the only settlement which can meet de- 
mands for sugar, bricks, and lumber ; and we can 
humbly claim, that for nigli 4,000 miles on that coast, 
we are the foremost of all people in enterprise, and 
tkat we own more vessels than all the sons of Africa, 
in all their settlements, along the whole line of the 
coast. 

And now, through the munificence of citizens of 
Massachusetts and other states, a College has been 
given to the Republic of Liberia ; the college building, 
nobly situated on the heights of Montserrada, can be 
seen far distant on the ocean. The establishment of 
this college forms an epoch, not only in the history 
of Liberia, but also of West Africa ; for already 
numbers of African children, the sons of native chiefs, 
and kings, and merchants, are sent to England and 
Scotland for education. I have myself seen 12 native 
Aliican children in one school in England ; and I 
have no doubt that at the present time there are 
fully 50 or 60 of such children in British schools : 
but alas, many die from the severity of the climate. 
The favorable position of Liberia College will, I have 
no doubt, give us advantage in this respect ; and ere 
long, numbers of these children, from beyond our 
territory, as well as within, will be sent to us for 
instruction : and thus from Liberia, as a fountain- 
head, shall flow culture, learning, science, and en- 
lightenment to many of the tribes of Africa, all along 
the coast, and up its rivers, to its most distant inland 
quarters! 

Bdow the Republic of Liberia are the several 
forts, settlements, and colonies of the English ; lying 
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some two or three hundred miles apart ; namely, Cap0 
Coast Castle, Aeora, Badagry, and the important town 
of Lagoa, which bids fair to be the New York of 
West Africa, At all these places the English havo 
chaplains ; missions are planted by the Church of 
England and the Wesleyana ; echoola are sustained,: 
and the whole work of evangelization is vigorooaly 
prosecuted. 

I close this part of nij subject with this bri^ 
summary of the results of labor, on the "West coast 
of Africa, during the last 40 or 50 years ; the sev 
eral items of which I have gathered frooa diverft 



Over 150 churches have been erected ; nearly 20ft 

schools are in operation ; 20,000 children have been 
instructed in English ; nigh 20,000 baptized persou. 
are members of different bodies of Christiana ; S 
dialects have been redueed to writing; between fl 
and 70 settlements have been formed — the centre!: 
of ciriljzatioi], English-speaking in tongue, with 
schools, and churches, agricultui'al operations, andl 
commerce. 

The facta I have stated serve to bring before us ■ 
few marked principles and conclusions : 

1. The whole of Jf^t'ffroland aeems, without douUf 
to he given vp to the Engliah language, and hence t» 
the influence of Anfflo-Saxon life and cimlisatioru. 
It is a most singular pro\'idence that that veiy 
people, who have most largely participated in th« 
slave-trade, should havo been brought, by the powOf 
of God's dealings, and in the workings of His plana^, 
to bear the weighty l>urden of lifting up this lai^' 
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section of hmnanity to manhoot], aud of illummatiug 
them with ChnBtian liglit and knowledge. Does 
!Uij one here doubt this providence! Do any of 
you question the obligation i Just look then at 
that large portion of Africa wliich ia bounded on 
the north by the desert, on the west and south by 
the Atlantic, and on the east by the river Niger; 
that immense territory which probably contains a 
popidation of from 30 to 50,000,000 of people, 
and which has been the seat of the slave-trade nigh 
three centuries ; and then notice the other fact, that 
almost the only forts, settlements, colonies, and mis- 
Rons, along the whole line of its coast, are Englibh- 
SPSAKmo, namely Gambia, Pongas, Sien-a Leone, 
Mendi, Liberia, Accra, and Lagos. Can any one 
doubt that God has thrown the responsibility of 
evangelizing thia people upon the Anglo-Saxon race ? 
Doce it not seem manifest that God has laid this 
people's spiritual burden npon the sensitive Christian 
heart of England and America i What if this grand 
canse should prove the agency for ncntralizing tlieir 
national prejudices ; or for producing a union, for 
love and human well-being, such as the world has 
never before witueSBed S 

2. Again, I would add, that (he evangelisation of 
Africa w manifestly to he effected contemporaneously 
loith its civilization. Unlike most of the missionary 
and evangelizing movements of modem times, God 
eridently purposes the redemption of Africa, in con- 
nection with the use of all the appliances of culture, 
learning, trade, industry, and commerce. All these 
are- already being used, in West Africa, as haxA 
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maids of religion. Civilization is to be a most marked 
agent in the process of evangelization, among the 
million masses of tliat vast continent. We shall see, 
in West^ Africa, in these our own days, and on a 
large scale, that primitive mode of propagating Chris- 
tianity over a whole continent, which characterized 
tlie rapid progress of the faith in Apostolic times ; 
when the Spirit of God seized upon an actual, though 
pagan civilization ; and ran, with an almost electric 
speed, through Palestine, through Asia Minor, through 
Greece, through the Boman provinces, through the 
Koman Empire ; until, in less than three centuries, 
the Christian faith became the master influence of 
the world ; and the diadem of the Cffisars had to bow 
in submission to the cross of Christ ! 

So, most probably, will it be in "West Africa. The 
day of Africa's agony is being closed up by the simul- 
taneous entrance of Christian churches and civilized 
colonies, all along her coasts, and through all her 
interior quarters ! 

3. You see here also the important fact that the 
main agency God is employing for the ends I have 
pointed ont^ is Hack men themselves. It is, indeed, 
in West Africa, as everywhere else in all history, 
namely, that the primal training, the early prepara- 
tion come from advanced and superior pe6ple. They 
always plant the germs of a new faith, or are the 
pioneers of a new civilization. But the work itself 
is alicays effected hy indigenous agencies. So in 
Africa, the work of these settlements, colonies, and 
mission, is being done by Negroes. Some of these 
came frotii the British West Indies : numbers of them 
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are recaptured Africans, trained in English schools : 
thousands of them are American black men, educated 
in the missions of Liberia, or amid the institutions 
and in the schools of this country : and all of whom, 
thus enlightened, are Presidents, Judges, Senators, 
Merchants, Civilians, Planters, and a host of Priests, 
and Deacons, and Catechists — sons of Africa ! How 
mighty is the hand of God in the affairs of earth I 
How wonderful is His providence amid the disastrous 
and destructive doings of men I The slave-trade has 
been carried on for centuries by cruel, ruthless men, 
without a thought of mercy. The system of slavery, 
in the lands of the black man's thraldom, has been a 
system of greed, and overwork, and lust, and prema- 
ture decay, and death, with but slight and incidental 
alleviations. And yet there haA)6 been alleviations. 
God never allows any evils on earth to be entirely 
aggregations of evil, without their incidents of good. 
So here, in this matter, God has raised up, even in 
their lands of servitude, a class of black men who 
have already gone from America, from \\\q British 
West Indies, and from Sierra Leone ; the pioneers of 
civilization and Christianity, to the land of their fa- 
thers. Thus God overrules the wrath of man. Tlius 
from blasting, deadly evil, is Ho ever educing good. 
Thus does He pluck the sting of malignant intent out 
of the disastrous histories of men ; and transforms 
those histories into benignant providences. 

I' know full well how wickedly, how blasphe- 
mously, all this story has been used to justify the 
wrongs of the Negro, and to fasten it all upon the 
will of God. But when Joseph told his brethren — 
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*^ it was not you that sent me hither, but Gkxi," he 
did not mean that they had not acted brutally toward 
him ; but only that, in all the dark deeds of men, 
there is a higher, mightier, more masterful hand than 
theirs, although unseen ; — distracting their evil coun- 
sels, and directing them to goodly issues. God, 
although not the author of sin, is, nevertheless, the 
omnipotent and gracious disposer of it. Let us bless 
God for that master hand of His, which checks, and 
rules, and guides the policies and histories of men ! 
" Alleluia ! for the Lord God, omnipotent reigneth." 
And here we may see, in two special points, how 
God shows himself Sovereign and Governor in this 
world, amid the sore vicissitudes and the bitter trials 
of men. Y or first j we have disclosed herein the work- 
ings of that great law of God, that is, the caU to 
suffering and endurance^ to the end of greatness and 
noble duty^ in any race or people whom He has elected 
to greatness, and might, and future empire. For 
without doubt, the black man, in the lands of his 
thraldom, has been in the school of suffering ; yea, 
tried in the fiery furnace, that being tried, he might 
secure therefrom the strength, the character, and the 
ability which might fit him for a civilizer and a 
teacher. Not for death, as the Lidian, not for de- 
struction, as the Sandwich islander, has the Negro 
been placed in juxtaposition with the Caucasian ; but 
rather that he might seize upon civilization ; that he 
might obtain hardiment of soul ; that he might de- 
velop those singular vital forces, both of the living 
spirit and the hardy frame, in which I claim the 
Negro is unrivalled ; and thus, himself, be enabled 
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to gg forUi, the creator of new civilizations in dis- 
iRnt qnarters, and tlie founder, for Christ, of new 
churciies! 

And next, we mftj see in all this that law of cotn- 
penmiion which God vouchsafes the wronged and 
mffcTtng, for all their woes and suffering. After 
being afflicted, by nigh tliree centuries of Bervitude, 
God calls chosen men of this race, from all the lands 
of their thraldom — men laden with gifts, and intel- 
ligence, and piety — to tho grand and noble mission, 
which they only can fulfil, even to plant colonies, es- 
tablish Churchcfi, found Missions, and lay the founda- 
tions of Universities along the shores, and beside the 
—^amJuof the great rivers of Afric-ii. He lifts up this 
B&om lowly degi-adation, to the great work of 
tng the vast continent of Africa, so that the 
idenr and dignity of their duties may neutralize 
ttll the long, sad, memories of their servitude and 
Borrows. 

4th, and lastly : I remark that the facts I have 
referred to are full of promise of that future glory 
in Christ tckich is promised, and which will surely 
be given to Africa. She has passed, sadly, wearily, 
tlirough long ages of agony and woe; but the end 
is approaching. " The night is far spent : the day is 
at liand." The day when civilization and tree re- 
ligion shall make triumphal march through all her 
(quarters, is rapidly drawing nigh. Yea, the time 
has already come when rudeness and barbarism shall 
be replaced by culture and refinement. Schools shall 
be filled by ten thousands of joyous children ; Trades 
ahall be pursued by her crowded populations ; Agri- 
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cdlture shall pour forth its gifts and offerings for 
distant marts; Commerce shall bear multitudinous 
treasures to foreign climes ; and Art shall multiply 
its blandishments, to 

^^ Soften the rude and calm the boisterous mind.^' 

It was a remark of the great "William Pitt : " Wo 
may live to behold the nations of Africa engaged in 
the calm occupations of industry, and in the pursuit 
of a just and legitimate commerce ; we may behold 
the beams of science and philosophy breaking in upon 
their land, which at some happier period, in still later 
times, may blaze with full lustre, and joining their 
influence to that of pure religion, may illuminate 
and invigorate the most distant extremities of that 
immense continent." 

And already have these noble words been some- 
what realized. I myself, with my own eyes, have 
seen the fulfilment, in partial degrees, of this grand 
prediction. Large masses of native children are now 
being trained in Christian schools. A great company 
of native catechists have gone forth from their homes 
to train and evangelize their heathen kin. A host of 
native priests and deacons have been commissioned 
to go forth as missionaries, in divers tongues to 
preach the gospel : already have they penetrated the 
wilds of the interior ; already have they reached the 
banks of the Niger ; and soon the full picture painted 
by the great orator, shall assume the features of grand 
reality, " and science and philosophy, with pure re- 
ligion, illuminate and invigorate the most distant ex- 
tremities of that immense continent." 

But nobler words and a more glorious prediction 
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have been nttered concerning Africa, than even the 
glowing words of the great British orator : for the 
words I now ntter are the words of inspiration, they 
come from God Himself: "Ethiopia" — ^from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Indian — from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Cape, " shall soon stretch ont her hands 
unto God ! " 
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The Americans arc successfully planting free Negroes on the coast 
of Africa : a greater event, probably, in its consequences than any that 
has occurred siuce Columbus set sail for the New World." 

— Westminster Review. 
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I HAVE been requested, sir, by your Secretary, 
Rev. Dr. Pinney, to oflfer this resolution, and to make 
a few remarks upon it : and I have felt it a duty to 
comply witli liis request, and to come here to tell 
how great a work this Society is doing on the west 
coast of Africa, that is, in the Republic of Liberia. 
I shall speak of what I have witnessed with my own 
eyes ; I shall detail the facts which are matters of 
experience ; and I shall mention some of the blessings 
and advantages of social and political society there, 
in which I have participated. For, sir, I have been 
a citizen of the Republic some eight years, and a 
residence in Africa such a period affords one sufficient 

• The reader of this speech will find considerable variation, in some 
of its statements, from the original publication of it. The reason is 
brieflj this, namely, that on tbe delivery of it, in the Author^s great 
anxiety to avoid exaggeration, he understated various items herein men- 
tioned. More careful inquiry and investigation enable him to give the 
statistics, now brought forward ; which will be found to accord with offi- 
cial documents. 
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experience to speak from. When I went to Liberia 
my views and purposes were almost entirely mission- 
ary in tlieir character, and very much alien from any 
thing civil or national ; but I had not been in the 
country three days when such was the manliness I saw 
exhibited, so great was the capacity I saw developed, 
and so many were the signs of thrift, energy, and 
national life which showed themselves, that all my 
governmental indifference at once vanished ; aspira- 
tions after citizenship and nationality rose in my 
bosom, and I was impelled to go to a magistrate, 
take the oath of allegiance, and thus become a citizen 
of Liberia. And I then decided for myself and for 
my children, so far as a parent can determine the 
future of his line, that Liberia should be our country 
and our home forever. Nor have I repented this 
election. As denizens of all new countries, so we 
have been called to the trials and some of the suffer- 
ings of emigrants ; and sickness in my family has 
caused us to seek restoration in the land of our birth ; 
yet, if it pleases God to open to me my field of labor, 
I shall soon be wending my way back to my home 
again. 

Tlie resolution in my hand expresses gratification 
at the signs of industrial, moral, and intellectual 
progress in Liberia. And this, sir, is the assertion of 
fact. Li every department of life and labor in Li- 
beria there are unmistakable evidences of growth. 
I feel the assurance to affirm here that in every 
quarter the most casual obsei'ver can perceive 
strength, confidence, self-reliance, development, in- 
crease of wealth, manliness, and greater hardiment 
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of character. A glance at any of the facts indicative 
of national growth serves to show this. Take the 
Uem of Agriculture. When I went to Liberia the 
fSarming and husbandry of the country pertained 
chiefly t6 the home supply. But the case is some- 
what different now, and the cliange, considering the 
small civilized population, is indeed wonderful. The 
productive capacity of the republic warrants this 
assertion. Look at our coffee-iields. It is, indeed, 
not generally known, but, indeed, I make a moderate 
statement when I say, that our citizens have planted, 
and have now in full growth, not less than 1,000,000 
coffee trees. It is true that we are not telling as 
much upon the mai-ket as we are able to in this par- 
ticular. Various reasons can be given for this, some 
arising from the state of the country ; some from the 
condition and character of the people ; especially from 
the fact that the acquisitive principle is latent, re- 
served, and sluggish in many men in the land ; but 
the main reason is, that we have lacked suitable ma- 
chinery for cleaning our coffee."^* 

But there arc signs that even now serve to show 
that we are yet to have a large participation in the 
coffee trade of the world, and this is seen, especially 
in the interest exhibited in this trade by the citizens 
of Bassa, and in the important and increasing exports 
which are annually made from that county. 

* I am happy to say that this last difficulty vv\\\ soon be overcome. 
Through the warm interest and enterprise of Edward S. Morris, Escj., of 
Philadclpliia, Liberia is likely to be supplied, this year, with " (^offek- 
TLEAMNG MACHINES," Capable of hullinj; over !(►<)(> Iba. of coffee a-day, 
with ordinary liand power. 
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Look ucxt at the facts relating to our production 
of sugar. When I landed on the shores of Liberia, 
eight years ago, not a pound of sugar was exported 
from the land ; I doubt whether as much as a pound 
was then made for home consumption. But^ sir, since 
those days life, and energy, and power have been 
thrown into this branch of industry. The forest Jias 
been levelled ; broad fields have been cleared ; and* 
hundreds of acres of sugar-cane have been planted, 
cut down, manufactured into sugar, and replanted 
again, and again, and again. Taking the Republic 
in the aggregate, we have between five and six hun- 
dred acres of land appropriated to the growth of cane. 
Some of the farmers on the St. Paul's River have 
thirty acres under cultivation, some forty, some sixty. 
Tliis year there is unusual activity among the planters. 
Sugar-making is no longer an experiment among 
them ; they have put forth their effort and it has 
succeeded ; the market has welcomed their contribu- 
tion, and t/ic?/ huve made vioney. This stimulant 
has incited them to nobler efforts, and I have no 
doubt that some half dozen men on the St. Paul's 
will, this year, enlarge their respective farms to one 
hundred acres each. At the last grinding season, 
some of these men manufactured and shipped to 
foreign ports, some thirty thousand pounds, some 
forty thousand pounds, and in one instance fifty-five 
thousand pounds of sugar, with a proportional quan- 
tity of molasses and syrup. Tliese facts, with the 
strong current of industrial interest now flowing in 
this particular channel, warrant the belief that Li- 
beria bids fair to become one of the greatest sugar- 
producing countries in the world. 
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These two staples, that ia, sugar and coffee, are 
the eliief staples produced l>j iis ; and having referred 
to them, I need not dutain you by any special refer- 
ence to cocoa, cotton, and other artielea which have 
not as yet entered largely into tlie calcnlationa and 
efforts of OUT farmers as sources of gain, 

Take the itt-m of Trade. All along the coast and 
In the interior, from Sherbro River to Cape Lahou, 
onr merchants have set up their trading factories 
among the natives. This trade ia a trade in Cam- 
wood, IvoKY, Gold, Codntby Cloths, and especially 
in Palu Oh,. In order to carry ou this trade our 
citizens need the service, coastwue, of sloops and 
schooners, and thosR whose ambition has stretched 
beyond the homo trade, hai'e bought for themselves 
brigs and barks for foreign trade. And thus the mer- 
chants of Liberia are owners of quite a respectable cdm- 
mercial fleet. The number of vessels, small and large, 
owned by Liberia, and engaged in trade, is forty. 

What the correct statement is of exports and im- 
ports, I can only say proximately. The imports at 
th« single port of Monrovia, for the year 1860, 
smotinted to near $150,000 ; but as there are Jive 
other ports in the Republic, and two of them of great 
importance, that is, with respect to native trade, I 
have no doubt that our imports exceeded $300,000. 
T am happy to say that our exports exceed our im- 
[•orts ; we arc factors and prodncers over and above 
our consiim]>tion of foreign products ; and thus we 
arc enabled to show signs of thrift and progress, and 
indicate increasing wealth. Tlio report of exports 
from the port of Monrovia is about $193,000 in 1860, 
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and I presume that tlie sum of $400,000 is no exags J 
geration of the amount for the whole repnblia. 

Take next those items which pertain to the I 
and most ahidinff interests of 'inan, those which p^r^t 
taiii to civilisation — / mean schools and tvliffion»M 
Tliroiigh the provident care of the several denominbtfl 
tiona of Christiims in the United States, all our settle f 
ments are provided with eehoola, and opportunity foV'J 
securing a common edneation is afforded to a goodly^J 
portion of our population. Tho Methodist, BaptiB^ I 
Presbyterian, and Episcopal missions have each thai 
schools in all of our larger towns. In these schoolftJ 
are gathered together, under teachers of, in the maia,'i 
respectable acquirements, our civilized children. Bat i 
they are not exclusive. Numbei-s of native children^fl 
servants on the fanns and in the families of our citi- • 
sens, arc also received in these schools. The Sunday- 
schools receive a much larger number of natives and 
Congoes for instnictiou, and the churches are ofttimea 
filled with them. I have seen, in some Sunday- 
Bchoois, with our own children, thirty, forty, and fifty 
native children, under instruction in English and the 
Christian religion. Added to this, are the schools, 
exclusively for natives, imder missionary direction, 
all which agencies are bringing forward a large clw 
of natives of the soil, English-speaking in tongue, i 
civilized in habits and manners. Some of tliese a 
ready approach our own civilization. Many of t 
are respectable citizens in our towns and neighbo]^ 
hoods ; men who not long since were heathen, T 
having been brought up in American families, 
now civilized men. They live in our towns and ^■11- ' 
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; they go to our scliools ; they visit our fami- 

RBes ; they pay taxes ; and they marry amoug our 

»ple. Some of them are teachers ; a few have be- 

Keome ministers of the Gospel. One case of this civii- 

Kixed transformation is worthy of notice. It is the 

e of a native young man, who was brought up in 

I miseion-BchooI at Bassa i subsequently lie was 

rought to this city, and went to the second colored 

mblic Bchool in tliis city, and afterwards returned to 

U'rica. On a recent ot'caaion, a vacancy having oc- 

ntrred in the representation to the Legislature in that 

maty, this young man was pitched upon by the 

\ people as the proper person to be sent. I be- 

ieve, however, that the purpose of his fellow-citizens 

fntstrated by some missionary arrangements ; 

wt from the way I hare heard reapousibie citizens 

Mik of him, I feel quite certain that the people of 

, regard Mr. Pitman as one of their foremost 

Ben for character and ability. 

I am endeavoring to show how in various ways 
EJberia gives evidences of moral, industrial, and in- 
lllectual progress, and I think the statements I liave 
bronght before you evince energy and progreas among 
my fellow-citizens ; but perhaps a more life-like rep- 
resentation of activity in Liberia may be gathered 
from a brief account of a recent journey along our 
comU I left Capo Falmas, a few weeks ago, on my 
return to America, and on our journey we stopped 
I every eettlenient on the way to the capital. When 
B reached Sinou we found there the bark E. B. Roye, 
Be proi>erty of a most enterprising fcllow-citizcn, Mr. 
I E. J. Koye, merchant of Monrovia. In a day or two we 
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reached tJie settlement at Bassa, and tbere we foi 
a small craft trading, owned by another fellow-citizt 
We went to Juub, and tbere we saw the tine slei 
saw-inill of Pajiie and Yates, their yard filled 
plank, and a long dietance along the banks multitix 
of logs, which are fiimiBhed them by the enterprii 
natives there, for their mill. Off from the to' 
we found there, lying in the harbor, two veeeele, 
property of Payne and Yates, Liberians, loading wil 
lime and plank. We went on to Monrovia, and, 
we turned the noble projection which makes Ca] 
Moutserrada, we found in the roads eix veaselB 
the steamer Seth Grosvenor, all tiie property of 
own citizens, and floating the liberian flag, 
went ashore aTid entered the streets of oiu-«apital ; 
city regularly planned and giadually filling up wil 
brick and etone edifices. The next morning we wi 
woke np with Ihe early sound of martial music, am 
hastening into the sti-eets, saw a fine body of truopft- 
gathered from several settlements, and led by the 
Secretaries of State, and of the Treasury, on their 
march to the beach to embark for the sonthi 
tion of the coontry, to put down a pestilent set 
natives, who, for the last three years, have b( 
giving UB much trouble and defying our authority. 

- A few days afterward, I took a journey to the 
new interior settlement, Careysburg. I sailed np the 
St. Paurs and fonnd everywhere the signs of proj 
I had been nigh three years away from Montaen 
County ; and great was my surprise to sec large 
extensive fields cleared, and planted with sugar-cai 
which, when I went to Palmas, wore a dense wildi 
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8 ; new brick and frame-houses recently erected ; 

(•kilns at divei-s placee, containiDg from fifty to 

', liuudred and fifty thousand bricks. Oreat was 

f delight, as vre sailed up the river, to behold wide- 

prend sugar-fields ; the brick mansioiiB of the farm- 

I, ranged upon the banks of tlic river ; and to see 

I the distance, the curling smoke ascending, and tlie 

5 steam from the Bugar-mills, at several points, 

a the grinding of the cane had commenced, and 

r was in the process of raaking. Stopping a few 

at the farm of an old friend and schoolmate, 

a plies two noble packets on the St. Paul's ; has a 

D sugar-cane fiirin ; and at the same time is mak- 

■, this year, one hundred thousand bricks, I mean 

r. Augustus Washington ; I started tlience, through 

J wildemesB, for Cai'eysburg. After a few Iiours' 

fol, we camo first to a solitary log-house of a new 

ttler ; eoon after we reached a group of good, sub- 

intial dwollipgs, forming a little village, surrounded 

f acres of recently cleared land. After a while we 

rived at the neighborhood where large preparations 

I being made for the interior road. There I saw, 

i different places, the banks of some four different 

scured by neat, solid masonry of our own 

rers, in preparation for the bridges, projected for 

e cart-road. In two places, fine bridges, Kymmet- 

and substantial, had been thrown across these 

At another Bpot I saw a company of twenty 

1 men, in busy activities, preparing a new bridge, 

1 grading the road ; and all this work was being 

me by workmen, emigrants from this country, citi- 

Liberia and under the direction of Lilifrian 
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officers and siiperintendents. Five hours brongbt me 
to Carejfiburg ; and aa I ascended the main street to 
a lofly elevation, I saw, on every side, the town laid 
ont before me, witb the preeiBion of a multiplication- 
table. All around were visible more than a hnndred 
mansions of the emigrants, surrounded by largely 
cleared patches of vegetables; their humble chapels 
in elevated positions ; a largo reserve in the heart of 
the settlement for a public park ; not far in the dis- 
tance were the larger farms of the settlers, while the 
air was filled with the cheerful sounds of labor, of 
conversation, of hilarity ; and peace and happinesa 
Beemed to re3t upon man and beast and nature I 

I have presented tbeso incidents to yon, sir, as 
evidence of life and activity in Liberia. They sliow, 
I think, that men are alive in that country, and arc 
moving the arms of industry. There are, yon know, 
sir, incidental, but significant things, in all lands and 
among all men, which serve to sliov more clearly 
than more marked demonstrations, that society, in 
its different departments, is instinct with productive 
energy. So these facts which met me a few weeks 
ago, in Liberia, evince that an industrial impulse 
prompts the people of that country. They pbow, in 
fine, that the springs of action are at work in our 
communities, and give the promise of a not distant 
state of aggrandizement, of greater political impor- 
tance, of commerce, and wealth and refinement. 

1 Ijave been speaking thus far, sir, with reference 
to that part of the resolution wliicli relates to the in- 
dustrial, moral, and intellectual progress of Liberia. 
I wish now to show, in as brief a manner as possible. 
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lifliat aa tlie Ilepublic is growing in itself, bo likewise 
K-it is telling npon the interests of tlie aboriginal popu- 
^lation. I have already referred, incidentally, to this 
topic. I wish, however, to call attention more dis- 
K.ttnctly to one or two facts which will show more 
■ttrikingly the work we are doing among our uncivil- 
feed kin ia Africa. Our diffusion of the English 
miangvage illustrates this point. A mighty numberof 
utive children have been brought up in our colonist 
lilies and in mission-schools. Many of these, it is 
, on reaching tlieir majority, return to country 
; but they carry with thein good Euglish ut- 
I'terance ; in many cases capacity to read and write ; 
Q all cases many of the elements of civilization. I 
lave had native hoys working for me, who when they 
HEhed any article from their distant towns, would 
write an English note, in aa good style as myself; 
and yet they dressed and were living in native style, 
^eir habits, civilized necessities, and acquired wants 
I^ABsimilate to ours. Vessels sailing from American 
wrta loaded with provisions, on reaching our coast, 
tnd a ready market in native towns, as well as among 
iii-iiized settlers, Tliey buy meat, and fish, and 
, and molasses, as well as cloth, tobacco, and 
. And thus, in these and various otlier ways, 
mr different settlements are diffusing a civilizing in- 
dnence among our native population, aud gradually 
ringing them up to our standard of civility. There 
B also anotlier large class of natives who live among 
8 constantly : the youth who have been apprenticed 
D our families, have grown up in our midst, and who 
lave been brought, more or less thoroughly, into 
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civilized habits. These form an important and vain- 
able accession to onr population. You know, sir, 
ithat our population is often set down at 15,000 per- 
sons ; but this by no means does us justice. That is 
very likely our emigrant population : but for every 
American citizen, you may safely put down another, 
either native or Congo^ who has been trained in our 
families or schools, and who form, in the aggregate, 
an equal population to o^r own. They are indeed 
the lower crust of our civilized population ; but we 
should have the full benefit of their enumeration, and 
we should be thus reckoned fully at 30,000 civilized 
people. 

Let me now advert briefly to one more evidence 
of our influence among the natives, and the regener- 
ating power of our people and polity : I refer now to 
th^ civil and political influence of our government 
upon the natives around uSj especially as it respects 
their rights, freedom^ and civil elevation. 

You know, sir, that slavery is indigenous to the 
soil of Africa. Indeed, sir, it is indigenous to all 
soils on the globe, and is the cause of misery and 
distress wherever it exists. It is thus in Africa. But 
the hoj)es of freedom, tlie aspiration foK liberty, work 
as strongly in the bosom of the native African as in 
any other man on the globe. The servile population 
of our surrounding tribes, even to the far interior, 
know where safety can be found from the oppressor. 
Hence, this class, when they find the yoke intoler- 
able, seek the protection of our flag. Runaway boys 
and fugitive slaves come to us from the Bassas, the 
Queahs, the Veys, the Deys, and especially the Pessahs, 
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who are the hereditary slavea of tlio interior. All 
along the banks of the St. Paul's, in tlie rear of our 
new settlementa, are to be found a heterogoneous com- 
pound of people of all these tribes, living in small 
towns, enjojring tbo protection of our laws. I re- 
member the case of two boys who escaped the slarery 
of their tribe, by coming to my own neighborhood ; 
they were pursned by their native master. They 
were taken before a magistrate, who refused to return 
thorn to their master. Tlie ground assumed was, that 
slavery was not recognized by our laws, and that 
fngitivee from slavery could not be sent back to 
bondage. Thus, sir, our Republic is already a refuge 
of the oppressed. Thus, sir, are we demonstrating to 
the heathen tribes of Africa the highest laws of frae- 
dotn, and the beneficent operation of Christian gov- 
ernment. And thus likewise arfe wo realizing on the 
soil of Africa, the words of one of your own poets : 

" No slave-hunt in our borders, do pirnte od our strand. 
No fetters ia Liberia, no slave upon our land ! " 

It is these realities, which I have witnessed, ex- 
perienced, participated in, which have led me to com- 
mend the Republic of Liberia to those of my friends 
in this country, who, either from enterprise or the 
spirit of emigration, feel disposed to look to other 
lands. For a number of years past, a goodly number 
of American colored men have left this country, in 
order to better tlieir fortunes. Some have gone to 
California, some to Australia; and, after accumu- 
lating wealth, returned again to their homes. A like 
feeling now influences many in these States, save 
^t they are aeeyingpermatieni homes abroad. 8ome 
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are going to Hayti ; Bome have their attentiou turne<l,B 
to the West coast of Africa, especially to t!ie Yonib»( 
country, and 'the locality of Abbcokuta. And thUil 
latter claes intcrcBt me a deal more, I confess, thaa-l 
those who are going to the West Indies. And this 
chiefly because the need of Africa — fur netd of civU-M 
iztd emigratits — is great, and because educated free 
colored men are the fit agents to effect the regenen 
tion of Africa. We cannot, it is true, make greafcJ 
pretensions ; our training and culture have been ex- ' 
ceedingly imperfect. We have been deprived of 
many of our rights in this country. We have been 
debarred from many of those privileges and preroga- 
tives which develop character into manhood, &aAA 
mastery, and greatness. Still we Lave not beei 
divorced from your civilization. We Lave not bet 
cut off from the lofty ideas and the great principle^f 
which are the seeds of your growth and groatneaBg,4 
political, intellectual, and ecclesiastical. 

On the contrary, we too have learned clearly audi 
distinctly the theory of free speech and of consti<1 
tutional government. We too have pai'ticipate^ I 
BontewLat in all tLe vast wealtli, botli religious a 
civil, of your Anglo-Saxon literature. We too LaTe>| 
learned tLe advantage, and have risen to the elevatica 
of all those great legal charters which interest men il 
government, and which make government subaerv^ 
the bcBt interests and desires of its citizens. An41 
these kindly though incidental providences liava I 
placed us in governmental capacity, and in fitness for f 
the prerogatives of government, in advance of many I 
peoples, who in otlier respects are above ns. Tha | 
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freed black man of America is, I feel assured, a supe- 
rior man, in the points 1 Lave mentioned, to the 
Bnssian, to tlio Polander, to the llurfgariaii, to the 
Italian. Notwithstanding our trials and burdens, we 
have been enabled to reach a clearer knowledge of 
free government than they, and to secure a nobler 
I for its requirements, duties, and guarantees. 
I siieak from the facts which have fallen under my 
obser^'ation, among my brethren in Africa. And 
LencQ I feel desirous tliat those enterprising and 
Christian men here, who are looking abroad for new 
homes, and other fields of labor, should join ua in 
Africa, for the regeneration of that continent. My 
own desire, moreover, ia tliat instead of scattering 
onrselves thousands of miles apart along the coast, 
we should rather concenti-ate our parties and our 
powers. Of course, I cannot say a word in the ab- 
stract, against the mission which draws many men, 
and some of my own personal friends, to Abbeokuta. 
But I do regard it a mistake in policy. I have the 
impression that providence points out all tliat field to 
the freed and cultivated men who have been raised 
up and prepared by the English at Sierra Leone ; and 
who, especially by blood and language, seem to mo 
God's chosen messengers to the valley of the Niger 
and its far interior. And I have the conviction thrtt 
we of the United States, with onr peculiar training, 
and with our democratic tendencies, will find our- 
aelvea out of place, as welt as in an nncongenial ele- 
ment, in tiie strong governments of interior Africa. 
And therefore I have thought that in every way, it 
would be far better for men leaving this country for 
Africa to join their fortunes with us in Liberia. Onr 
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training, habits, cuEtoms, education, and political ex- 
perience, have made us — it ia not, it is true, a digni- 
fied mode of expression, but I liave used it in private, 
and may be pardoned its use here — they have made 
UB " Black Yankees ; " and I feel assured that in Li- 
beria, we shall find a more congenial field, better 
appliances, a government more suitable to our ante- 
cedents, better fitted to a yonthful nation and an 
aspiring emigrant population ; to achieve that whicli 
seems to me the master aim of all our colonization to 
Africa, and the noblest duty of the Eepublic of Li- 
beria — I mean the evangelization and enlightenment 
of heathen Africa I But, sir, I fear I tire you, and I 
close at once. 

For three hundred years the European has been 
traversing the coast of Africa, engaged in trade and 
barter. But the history of his presence and his in- 
fluence there, is a history of rapine and murder, and 
wide-spread devastation to the families and the homes 
of its nide and simple inhabitants. The whole coast, 
sir, has been ravaged wherever his footstep has fall- 
en ; and he has left little behind hira but exagger- 
ated barbarism, and a deeper depth of moral ruin. 

Now, sir, we are there r we black men of Amori- 
c;a — we who liave been trained in tlie severe seliool 
of trial and alHietion — we who have been educated 
amid the free institutions of this country ; and, sir, 
I pledge yon in behalf of that able man, our national 
chieftain, and all the other leading men of Liberia, 
that we will endeavor to fulfil the duties which de- 
volve upon men laj-ing the first foundations of new 
empire ; and to meet in a proper manner, the Obliga- 
tions wliich Divine Providence ban brought upon ub. 
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Prtadud befon TVinitg C^unk, Monrtma, July 90tk, 1854. 



** We knoWf and indeed, what is better, we feel inwardly that religion 
Is the basis of all civil society, and the source of all good and of all 
comfort** — ^B crke. 



*^ Religion is the foundation and cement of all human societies.** 

Hooker. 



A SERMON. 



FuLM TTTJii ie. — "Blessed is Ibc nalion wboae God istboLord; 
md ttiP people whom be hutli choacn for tiis own inheritance." 



IiABT Wednesday was the anniversary of our 
national independence : and I feel that; as a Clu-iBtian 
paetor, I should not let this event pass by, without 
calling special attention to it from the pulpit. For 
I am not one of tliose in whose mind religion is so 
far divorced from national and governmental affairs, 
that it becomes wrong for a minister to speak about 
any tiling that is political in its bearings. On the 
contrary, my belief is tliat Christianity siionld pei^ 
meate all the relations, and all the institutions of so- 
ciety ; and hence that there is no time, faitliful, exer- 
dsG of tlic Cliristian ministry, uidess that ministry 
causes the faith to touch ever^-wherc with an illumi- 
nating, life-giving energy. Political partisanship in 
the ministry is unseemly, distracting, and unspii'itual- 
inng in its influences and tendencies : but that there 
is any thing in the State, or in the general principles 
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or policy of government, which is without its moral 
character, or, which is entirely anrelated to ChriB- 
tianity and the Ctinrch, is a grievous error. For 
every thing in this world tella some way upoa re- 
ligion, however merely malarial or secular it may 
be; and from the mysterious woof of Divine Provi- 
dence are brought out, in the end, those complete and 
masterly events, which at once scatter the mists of 
human doubtfulness — 

" And jQstifj the wajra of God to mao." 
And therefore I say that a spirituality in ministers, 
■which pretends to sueh loftiness and elevation that 
it cannot attend to the affairs of earth, and cannot ace 
the bearing of Christianity upon government, and 
laws, and policy, is vain and illusory. Tliere *s a 
relation of the pulpit to the commonwealth. Heligion 
does take cognizance of all national affairs. Chris- 
tianity does maintain its ascendency on the State, 
and all its concernments : for one of the prime ideaa 
of the Word of God is, the fact of Divine Sovereignty 
over all the nations of the earth ; and the magnificent 
idea of the Scripture is, that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
of right "King of kings" — the Great Spiritual Po- 
tentate over all the empires of creation ; and that 
all of them are yet to be brought into subjection to 
His rule and under the authority of His laws I As 
an officer in the Kingdom of His grace, tliat Kingdom 
which He has established in this world ; — a Kingdom 
which is yet to rule over this and all other nations ; 
and, as a citizen of this coimtry, I deem it fit, and 
meet, that while the ideas of freedom, nationality, and 
independence, afe fresh and lively in your minds, to 
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bring before yon the relation of Christiamty to our 
cowntry : — or, God in a nation ; with the moral and 
epiritual leBsons connected therewith. 

There are three principlea pertaining to this sub- 
ject, to which I desire to call your attention : 

jFirst, that national greatness is always correlative 
with the ideas of God and religion. 

Second, that the true ideas of God and religion, 
if maintained in purity by a nation, will make that 
nation immortal. 

Thirdly, that the greatness and renown generated 
by these ideas, depend upon the individual character, 
spirit, and enterprise of the people. 

FiKBT. I am to show that national greatness iB 
always correlative with the ideas of God and religion. 
By this I mean that a nation is great just in proportion 
to the cleamefis of its idea of God. If a people think 
tliat God is a Spirit, that idea raises, or will raise 
them among the first of nations, tf, on the other 
hand, they think that God is a stone, or a car\'ed 
image, or a reptile, they will assuredly be low and 
rude. A nation tliat worships stocks, or ugly idols, 
can never, while maintaining such a style of worsliip, 
become a great nation. In ancient times, it is true, 
there were great nations that were idolatrous, but 
their infancy was religiously simple ; and it was only 
as they increased in power, dominion, and military 
renown, that they receded from the simple, natural 
forms and rites of their fathers ; and fashioned, by 
their gross imaginations, or brought home from their 
conquests, the hideous idolatries which rumed them. 
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Wliile yet fresh and young, witli the mighty power 
of natural religion in their eoula, they were Btrong, 
mighty, and iiroBjierous. When luxury and affluence 
were secured, idolatry arose ; and they gradually 
failed, and at last perished ! No nation tliat we 
know of ever beeame great whose origin was coeval 
with a worship of stocks and stones. And however 
mighty a nation, that is idolatrous, ie, if it clings to 
idolatry, it mnst fall ! Should England, or Holland, 
or Prutisia, or the United States, renounce reverence 
of the true God of heaven, and determine, that hence- 
forth they would worship some noble animal or some 
carved image ; they would at once bid " a long fare- 
well to all their greatness." And not only becanae 
God would frown upon them for such base apostasy ; 
but, as I tliink I may state it — on the abstract prin- 
ciple that the idea of God contains, inherently, such 
transforming power in a nation, that it makes or un- 
makes, according as it is clear, and right, and grand ; 
or, on tile other hand, is low, and rude, and sensual. 

This is what I mean by the statement, that na- 
tional greatness is correlative with the ideas of God 
and religion. 

And now, for a few moments, let us think upon 
this subject, and endeavor to see what measure of 
truth it contains, and how we may appropriate that 
truth to our own profit, to the good of our neighbors 
and country, and to the glory of God. 

Now, if you take up the speeches or treatises 
which explain such national or economical questions 
as I have referred to, you will find much said con- 
ceRiing the source and origin of the greatness of na- 
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tioDfi. We Bhall find eage and ■weighty obeervationfl 
concerning tratje and commerce ; industry and manu- 
factures ; agrioulture and production ; wealth and 
luxury ; science and art. As a general thing, these 
are considered the fount ain-heads, whence have arisen 
the mighty streams of national greatness in the differ- 
ent ages of tljc world. 

There can be no doubt whatever that commerce 
has a vast deal to do with iucreaeing th% might and 
power of nations: and so has agriculture; and so 
manufactures ; and so likewise science, in its variouB 
departments. 

Bui then the question arises, what leads to com- 
merce i to agricultnru ! to manufactures ? to wealth ! 
to art ! I am spcaldng now, understand, not of the 
mere supply of natural wants, by fitful activity, as 
in the savage state — I refer to 8c»ciety, if you please, 
in the early buddings of civilization. What leads, I 
ask, to these developments of ui-ganized society 1 Why, 
the enterprise of men ! But what is the main spring 
of human enterprise! Thought. But then, again, 
what is the generative principle of the mind's active 
power and activity ? The idea of God ! 

Let me present a few facts, which I think will 
neither be doubted nor denied. Look around yoa 
among the nations, and notice for a moment their 
characteristics. There is England, and Holland, and 
Prussia, the United States, and France, and Belgium. 
They arc the greatest nations on the face of the earth. 
In their religious ideas tliey entertain the true and 
pure idea that God is a Spirit, But the time has 
been when their ancestors were barbarians ; without 
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commerce Or enlightGnment ; and then they wor- 
shipped dumb idola, and bowed down in fear and 
awe to graven iniages. Christianity was introdnced 
among them a few centuries eince, and the night of 
ancestral darkness departed ; and it ia a fact that this 
idea, that is, of the oneness and essential spirituality 
of the Divine Being, iias been nnfoldiug and develop- 
ing iteelf ; that baa caused their rise, gradually, and 
in proportifin as they received it with more and 
more clearness and distinctness, to their present com- 
manding power and influence in the world : for aa 
Pagans thej could never have originated nor retained 
commerce and civilization. 

But perhaps some one here will want to know 
whether those principles jiertain to those ancient 
States, whoso names aro associated with so much 
grandeur and magnificence. Tliero were Nineveh, 
and Bahylon, and Egypt, among the first empires of 
the world. lie may ask, " Was it the idea of God 
which caiTied then) iip to t!ie height of their glory ! " 
This, without doubt, was tlic case. When our first 
parents left their Paradisiacal homo they carried with 
them, though tarnished, those pristine ideas of God 
and His attributes, which had been their crown and 
glory in Eden. And there is evidence in the Bible 
and in profane history, tliat the enlightenment of our 
first parents was transmitted, for centuries, to their 
descendants ; and was the cause of all that wondrous 
refinement and civilization, the fragments of which 
have been disentombed from the sands, — the obelisks 
and the pyramids of Egypt; and the monuments 
which are now being dug up from beneath the banks of 
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the Eaplirates ; and wliich, transmitted to England 
and to France, adorn the Tuileries and the British 
Museum. It is a wrong idea to suppose that the first 
ages of tiio world were blind and uncultivated ; and 
equally WTong is it to suppose that man advanced 
from barbarisra to civilization, instead of that he fell 
from it. Adam was doubtless a most complete and 
proper man ; and his descendants, although they 
carried with them for many hundred years, some of 
his high enlightenment and rare capability, still must 
have greatly deteriorated from the high pattern of 
their great progenitor. But still, though fallen, they 
did carry with them, as they spread abroad in the 
earth, those lofty ideas of the great God, with whom 
their Father talked in Paradise : and those ideas 
made them great, started thought, kept up tlie con- 
sciousness of a high manhood, led to enterprise, origi- 
nated largo ideas and grand purposes, prompted 
them to build great cities, and to lay the foundations 
of magnificent empires. But, alas ! so soon as they 
loBt those lofty principles, then commenced the facile 
procesB of sure decline. As they became idolatrous, 
weakness advanced, and niin ensuod. Tiiis was 
doubtless the downward course of tlie first^cc empires 
of the world. By the inspiriting force of simple, nat- 
ural religion, they were raised to power, majesty, and 
culture. But when they became deceived and ee- 
dnced by the idolatries of their neighbors ; or al- 
lowed a loose authority to a eomipt imagination ; and 
fashioned the forms of a Divine Power to themselves ; 
then, not all their intellectual greatness, nor the vast- 
ncss of their imperial power, could preserve them 




from decay and min. The whole process is detailed 
by St. Paul, in luB epistle to the Konians— " Because 
that when they knew God, they glorified Him not 
aa God, neither were thankful ; but became vain in 
their imaginatione, and their foolish heart was dark- 
oned. Professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools, and changed the glory of the luicorruptible God 
into an image made like to corrnptible man, and to 
birds, and fyur-footed beasts, and creeping things," 
And when they took birds, and beasta, and creeping 
things aa their deities, God bronght them down to 
the level of beasts and creeping things ! and laid 
Nineveh, and Babylon, and Egypt, low in the dust ! 
And where, I ask, on the face of the earth, can you 
find a nation that woi-ships birds, and beasts, and 
creeping tilings, that is great, powerful, and free! 
Where ? Not one I A people are always aa liigh 
as their idea of God. If their idea of God is a reptile 
or a worm, they ni^ist grovel, they cannot rise ; they 
cannot he great ; no commereo, laws, nationality, art, 
or manhood can proceed irojn such a people. The 
ideas of God and religion rule the human being ; and 
if, in a nation, those ideas are low, then tlie heads and 
souls of that people are bowed down, and know no 
elevation. But, on the other hand, the true idea of 
God magnifies a nation's mind, and leads to develop- 
ment in every mode and direction : for it hfts up 
man to every thing great and noble ; and so enlarges 
his soul that the depths of the earth are not deep 
enough for his penetrating gaze; and the boimdless 
seas not grand and majestic enough for his swelling 
thought; nor the illimitable spheres above va£t and 




extensive enongli for excnrBive reason ; and eo, after 
all adventurous daring, and grand endeavor, and en- 
nobling effort, Ilia soul is fort'ed back to tlie Great 
Being, the idea of whom, within Mb soul, originated 
all his thougLt and action ; to seek satisfaction in tlie 
Infinite and the Eternal ! But the soul that worships 
things low and grovelling, clings to the dust ; and is 
not only divorced from all spiritual greatness, but 
. knows not even the simplest beauty of nature, nor 
yot the excellence of its own being ! 

Secokd. I advance now to tlie second point which 
I was to speak of, that is, that the true ideas of God 
and religion, if maintained in purity by a nation, will 
make that nation immortal. 

I present this consideration because every thought- 
fill man desues that liis country may live ; and hence 
it is a matter of importance to all such, to learn and 
know what will prolong, and hand down to the futnre 
that nation's life, with which he is connected, and 
which he lovea. Tliere are various causes which 
canse this solicitude in the breaat of a good citizen : 
the great poet of our language says that " man is a 
creature who looks both before and after ; " and 
among his many cherished sentiments, are hope for 
his children and love of his country. And I have no 
doubt that, to a great extent, it is because reason and 
manly feeling thus aut in man, that, besides anxiety 
for a pure past history, a Christian patriot ponders 
deeply upon the interests of the future. It is the 
wont of most men, in the ordinary current of life, to 
think but little whether tliey shall live veri/ long in 
this world : they know they must die ; they know 
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the allotted period of man's lifo, and they look for 
tlie bound of their earthly oxiBtence at no very re- 
mote period. Bnt no good citizen, no true patriot, 
wants his country erer to die ; but wishes rather that, 
when buried and cold in the tomb, his comitry may 
live on, and be immortal 1 But here the question 
ariees — " fa immortal life a possible element in a 
nation's being ? Such a thing has never been. Mas 
has never witnessed vitality of this kind and of sncli 
a measure in histoi-y. China, though dating back, 
it is said, to the time of Noah — China, whose age 
numbers thousands of years — China, the oldest of all 
govemracnts, is going to ruin I And when we read 
the history of mankind, we see nothing but the rise 
and fall of nations ; but permammt, national existence 
— nowhere. Even Macaulay looks forward to the 
time when some civilized New Zealander shall conio 
across the wide Ocean ; and standing on London 
bridge, look around upon the ruins of St. Paul, and 
the fragmentary and columnar remains of the fallen 
Metropolis of Britain. 

But though this /ww been the fashion of past 
national existence, yet I must confess, that I cannot 
approve the reasoning, which would necessarily make 
it tiie certain destiny of all future nationalities. For 
one tiling seems quite clear, that the promises of per- 
petual enduraoeo of divine favor, for " thousand gen- 
erations," wore made to the Hebrews in their coi^ 
porate capacity ; and imply also, that if that people 
bad been true on their part, to the covenant made 
with them ; God, on His part, would have been faith- 
ful yt»rewcr to f/mni. Moreover, there are causes which 
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now affect the fate of nations, which never did before 
in all ancient history ; and it is only, by parity of 
reasoning, that is, that like cansee produce like effects, 
that we can conclude that, because past nations Lave 
all perished, therefore all modem nations mti^i perish. 
The reason why the great nations of antiquity per- 
iabed, was because they lacked some strong preserv- 
ing element, an unrelaxing coiiservatism ; wliich 
could redeem them from the shock of adverse circum- 
stance or ruinous influence, and yet live; they had 
it not, and they died ! Their commerce, letters, laws, 
lusory, conid not preserve them ; for there is no 
inherent life in commerce, letters, laws, and luxury. 
Their religions did not, for they were false, and all 
error is full of death ; and therefore theso nations 
died. But now an element ha« leen brought into 
modem civilization, which was never known before, 
and which makes it a qnestion, whether all nations 
must go down into decay and ruin. Since the com- 
ing of Christ, a new principle has been introduced 
into this world of ours, and into national life, which 
can become part of a nation's existence, and thus 
preserve, intact, ita vitality ! I know the objection : 
— " Man dies, and he is necessarily mortal. What is 
a Ttatwti but the aggregate of the indivUlual men it 
contained Therefore a nation is noccssarily mortal 
and decaying." But I doubt much the correctneaa 
of this mode of thought. I cannot think that the 
assertion that " a nation is but the aggregate of the 
individual men witliin it," contains the full and the 
complete idea of national being. A nation is Socikpt, 
in an organized state, under the influeuco and control 
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of broad principleB and superior ideas. 2%i8 does 
not define man, the individual: neither can any 
' dngle incident or accident of the one or the other, 
be presented as representing the proper idea of either. 
The necessary mortality of man, therefore, cannot 
imply the necessary decay and ruin of the State, for 
the man dies ; nay, whole generations of men die ; 
but the State lives and flourishes ; and it is my be- 
lief, that now, under the vital influences of the pure 
religion of our Lord Jesus Ohrist, the nation that 
recognizes the Qtod of heaven as its supreme Govern- 
or, and places itself ever under the sanction of His 
laws and governance, may look for the infusion of a 
higher life than has been the usual wont of national- 
ities, and may run along the pathway of a glorious 
immortality. And here the Christian patriot of Li- 
beria can see whence this nation, though young, weak, 
without resources, and yet in feeble infancy, can lift 
up its head, and look down calmly, and with assur- 
ance, through the deep vistas of the future ; and pur- 
pose in God, to have for her children, in ages yet to 
come, a national life ; and live on forever, mindless 
of decay, and fearless of ruin ! We know that there 
is no trust in wealth ; for Babylon was wealthy, and 
she is gone. We know there is no reliance to be 
placed in power and luxury; for Eome had these, 
and they could not save hef. We know that great 
commerce and extensive trade can give no security ; 
for the Phoenicians were thus distinguished, and they 
went down. We see that national life and perpetuity 
do not spring from learning and wisdom; for old, 
cultivated, and elegant Greece is now a ^^ base king- 




dom." But independently of all this, we also know- 
that if the light of letters grows dim; if the power 
of commerce and of wealth relaxes; if luxory cloys 
and enervates ; and the might of arms becomes nerve- 
lesB and failaj we know, I say, a power wliich knows 
no decay and which repels all weakness; which is 
all-vital and energic ; which, amid the transitoriness 
of all temporal things, retains the fixed reality of 
heaven; and which, here, amid the tilings of time, 
shows even now the might and endurance of eter- 
nity : — ^I mean the religion of Josns, 

Thikdlt. But these various suggestions I have 
made are not alien from duty, hut rather have a 
weight of individual responsibility connected with 
them; and hence I have joined with my two former 
propositions, the principle, namely — "That the great- 
aeas and renown which the ideas of God and religion 
generate, depend for their vitality, in a nation, upon 
Uie individual character, spirit, and enterprise of the 
people in that nation-." I hcg to call your attention 
to this point, and I desire to impress it most strongly 
upon your minds. We talk of a nation, but too often 
forget that a nation is made up of the aggregate of 
tlie individuals that live in that nation. We speak 
of our country, but should never fail to remember 
that this, our country, is composed of all the in- 
tegral persons who are citizens of this country ; that 
you and I, and your neighbor bcsido you on your 
seat, and my neighbor by me here, and all the other 
men. women, and children in the land, make up our 
country and compose this nation. And hence, what- 
ever greatness or renown a country may have, It 
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flows in from the individual, personal contribntiouB 
of riiis, and tbat, and tlie other man, and of aU onr 
feilow-citizenfi ; who, either by induBtry, enterprise, 
skill, talent, statesmansliip, learning, or, far above all, 
by character and goodness, give the eonntry a name, 
and add to its greatness and renown. For you should 
jremember that no one man can make a country. 
We say that Peter the Great made Kussia, that Wil- 
liam Pitt saved England. But these expressions are 
only figurative. What wo mean by them is, that 
these master minds directed the spirit of their re- 
spective nations ; and, by their talent and character, 
led the people to do tliose things which, in the one 
case, raised liussia from barbarism, and in the other 
' kept England ont of the greedy grasp of Napoleon. 
For any one can see that neither the monarch nor 
the statesman could do these things alone. There is 
every probability, moreover, that there were as great 
men in Knssia and in England as these men, only 
that they were not in the position to lead the national 
mind ; and, still further, that these other great men, 
in their several positions, were large contributors to 
the whole mighty mass of virtue, enterprise, and 
eharacter, which swelled up the honor and the fame 
of their respective countries. And herein we have 
our individual teachings, each and every one of us, 
as Christian patriots of Liberia, Wliatcver Liberia 
be now, or may become in the future, depends upon 
the aggregate character of her citizens. No one man 
can make Liberia a great nation. Her greatness, 
which is all in the distant future, if, indeed, she ever 
attain it, can never come from any single individual, 
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be he who he may. But if you and I, and all our 
compatriotB, " qnit ourselves like men," for the glory 
of God in this land, and for the honor of oar country ; 
and trausmit a pure piety and masculine virtues to 
our children ; then the name and the institutions of 
Liberia shall be perpetual, and she herself immortal I 
But you will notice the condition I introduce, that is, 
that we qiiit ourselves like men — Uke godly men — 
each and every one of us, in our respective spheres. 
To this end the scholar must bring his lore ; the 
merchant his enterprise and wealth ; the man of 
letters his refinement ; tho artizan his skill ; the me- 
chanic his plodding energy ; the agriculturalist his 
industry. Every effort must be made to deepen the 
tone of morals among us ; to increase a sense of per- 
sonal honor and manly integrity ; to make the attain- 
ment of mcro self-ends to be regarded as low and 
vulgar ; to create a public Boutimcnt in which the 
baseness of men, and womanly shame, shall, perforce, 
seek obscurity instead of exhibiting a brazen front ; 
and, in fine, to give such an ascendency to Christian 
truth and principle, as may strengthen and encourage 
good men, and delight the heart of our God. Our 
children must be trained np in intelligence, manners, 
and virtne, and our wives and daughters must pre- 
sent to the world an unstained chastity, a purity and 
simplicity of manners, at once pleasing and attractive, 
and a womanly dignity and self-respect, which shall 
both demand respect and excite admiration. 

A spirit of vigorous enterprise must be at once 
originated by government as well as individuals: 
hold, but judiuioud ventures must bo made in every 
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direction — ^in farming, in trade, in commerce— to give 
importance to the nation in foreign lands, and to 
increase the individual wealth of oar merchants and 
citizens. I speak of wealth as a desirable acquisition ; 
and, as a Christian minister, I have no hesitation in 
doing so : for with proper aims and purposes before 
him, any man may as properly be ambitious of riches 
as of health, or shelter, or mental growth, or of inno- 
cent recreations. For although godless riches and 
nnsanctified wealth ^^ make themselves wings and fly 
away," and ^^ perish by evil travail," and are filled 
with ^^ deceitfulness," and are spoken of as ^^cor- 
rupted ; " yet we see, both in sacred writ and in God's 
providence, that He gives riches, and wealth, and 
affluence, as precious gifts and favors, to the chosen 
ones whom He wills. For "Abraham was very 
rich" through His favor; and David had earthly 
prosperity in his day, and " died full of riches and 
honor ; " and to Solomon the Lord declared — " I will 
give thee both riches and honor." Moreover, we find 
the record that " the Lord maketh poor and maketh 
rich" — ^that "the blessing of the Lord, it maketh 
rich " — in the blessing of Solomon — " both riches 
and honor come of God," and that " by the fear 
of the Lord are riches and honor." When I speak 
of wealth, however, I do not refer to the pitiful sums, 
which some minds of narrow scope aim after, for 
mere personal pride and luxurious content ; but 
rather to the solid accumulations— to the grand ac- 
quisitions which may approximate^ in our humble 
circumstances, to the great capital of merchants, and 
traders, and landed proprietors, in great lands abroad. 
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And this, not that it should mats men foolish — prid- 
ing themselves on the perifihing things they may 
amass ; which is the most ludicrous thing the angela 
look down upon ; — but wealth to do good, to glorify 
God, to add to the nation's importance, to push for- 
ward civilization through Africa, to jn-omote science, 
to found virtuous families, to increase comfort, and to 
provide for those, for whose existence and well-being 
we as parents are responsible. And thus, by indus- 
try, by enterprise, by skill, by learaing, all colored 
and characterized by genuine piety ; let us each and 
aU, in our several positions in Ufc, and in the fear of 
God, make a new start for the upbuilding of the 
Bepublic and the glory of the land I 



In conclusion, let me make a few suggestions, 
which, I think, are in their nature calculated to give 
encouragement, self-reliance, and incentive to the 
manifestation of high and manly citizenship. 

1. First, then, let me say tliat the fact, that we 
belong to that race of which we are members, is in- 
centive to earnest endeavor for the Commonwealth. 
A prime consideration here, is the fact that we are 
menibers of a hut rising race, whose greatness is yet 
to be achieved — a race which has been spoiled and 
degraded for ceiituncs, and in consequence of which 
has been despised. For the name, and fame, and 
character, and well-being of this race, in every quar- 
ter of the globe, let us, as we are in duty bound, strive, 
by the means of this our nationality, to afford them 
cheer, by the sight of manhood and of progress here, 
and give them 
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'^ Secret refreshings that repair the strengthy 
And fainting spirits uphold." 

In another respect, moreover, we are stirred to 
energy and activity. We belong to a race possessed 
of the qualities of hope and endurance, equal at least, 
to any class of men in the world. The mid passage 
alone was enough to exterminate any people; but 
we, in large remnants, have survived it, both in body 
and soul I We have lived through all the lacerations 
and soul-crushings of the deadly system of slavery, 
and the miserable influences of caste. Not merely 
the life of the hodt/, but the moral being, the soul 
of this poor race, has stood the shock of mental 
pain, and anguish, and sorest desolation, and yet 
come forth at last triumphant I Signal examples 
are vouchsafed us for courage and for hope. Bear 
witness, departed shades, who attest the moral strength 
and endurance of this race ! Thou immortal Tous- 
saint! Statesman, General, Eulerl Thou generous 
Eustace ! Christian and Philanthropist I and all the 
other unnumbered hearts who have struggled, alas ! 
in vain for freedom 1 Or ye, who on many a planta- 
tion have calmly, quietly died, rather than submit to 
the yoke 1 Or, ye other children of faith, who, under 
the saddest of all earthly ills, have manifested the 
wondrous power of grace, by the wisdom of patience 
and the calm dignity of hope 1 

2. I remark, secondly^ that we have a further 
inducement to pious patriotism, from the fact that 
God's gracious favor is evidently manifested to our 
race. For three centuries we have been passing- 
through the ordeal of trial and suffering, in the 
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eevere school of slavery : and yet in all these days 
God has beeu with our fathers, upholding and eii&- 
taining them. Other raeea have been swept out of 
existence, but God has preserved our life ; and, in the 
lands of our captivity, has given our brethren free- 
dom from the yoke, the light of ChriBtiauity, and 
some of the enjojinents of intelligence and culture. 
And now, wherever we look, the acknowledged man- 
hood of the race has been won, and the race is going 
upward and onward to high intelligence and in- 
creased power. Not only are tliey emancipate and 
freed in the British and French West Indies, but, in 
tlie changes which emancipation has caused, the chil- 
dren of the former oppressors of our race are being 
reduced ; and the blacks are rising to influence, and 
are fast coming into the possession of the property 
of their former masters. Tlie whole of the British 
West Indies are yet to form, under English authority, 
one large black empire. In Brazil the same genial 
process is being eliminated out of all the dark 
obscurities of slavery. In Hayti there exist un- 
doubted evidences of a growing civilization, refine- 
ment, intellectual culture, and commercial expansion, 
and clearly showing, that, were it not for the incubus 
of Itomanism, Ilaytian civilization would fast run up 
to its culminating point. In the United States the 
free black men of the North, by the encouragement 
of friends, by the formation of High Schools and the 
opening of Colleges, are making rapid progress in 
the acquisition of learning and in strength of char- 
acter. 

Now, with these evidences of God's favor upon 
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our race, can we do otherwise than hold np our heads 
and press on with vigor. Sixty years ago the savans 
of Europe and America were debating the question 
— " Whether the Negro is a man ? " and now there 
is no moral interest in the world which commands 
so much attention and regard as that of the black 
man ; agitating even disinterested but generous Eu- 
rope, from Britain to the domains of the Czar ; and 
shaking, from centre to circumference, the fabric of 
American nationality. And with all the prerogatives 
and advantages of our own nationality and Protes- 
tantism — the latter of which is not possessed either 
by our French West Indian brethren or by Hayti — 
shall we not strive to take the lead, ere long, of the 
entire black race, and by our pure example, by the 
manifestation of thrift and high endeavor, cheer them 
on their way, and give them full demonstration of 
the real though latent capacity we possess ? Let us 
accept with gratefulness the indications of God's 
gracious favor to us, and tread with firmness the 
open pathway of science, letters, religion, and civil- 
ization ! 

And now I close as I began, holding up before 
you, in conjunction, the ideas of "God and oub 
COUNTRY." It is a matter of the primest import that 
we keep ever fresh and lively in our minds this grand 
relation : " God and our country." Not God alone, 
regardless of human relations, for that is nothing but 
fanaticism : as if there could be a healthy piety 
indifferent to the family or the nation ! Nor yet, on 
the other hand, — " Our country " — ^mindless of God 
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and regardless of the sanctions of religion, for that 
is Atheism ; and in the end, in its effects, confnaion 
and ruin. Our only safety under the moral govern- 
ment of this world is in fastening our country upon 
the throne of God. For without Him there ia no life, 
in the body nor in our souls ; in states nor in institu- 
tions ; in nature, in plants, nor in trees ; in the depths 
of the scaa ; amid the whirling hosts of the heavens. 
And BO there is no life in a nation without God. 
" In Him is life," and there ia none besides. All 
growth proceeds from Him, whether it be the tiny 
plant " beneath a moasy stone," or the spiritual vital- 
ity of the grandest Archangel in the eternal heavens 1 
All fixedness, all endurance depend on Him, whether 
it be the iirm seating of the hills around us, or the 
everlasting permanency of the eternal throne 1 Ay, 
brethren, God is every thing ; and all of high, and 
great, and noble, depends on Him. In the idea of 
God, in the evolvement of the religious idea, in the 
pore, and strengthening, and gracious principles of 
Jesus, is a nation's only sure and real hope for growth 
and permanency. And therefore I say again — 
" God and opk cocntby " — for if this idea, in all its 
tme relations, governs the minds of this people, then 
shall our country be unto God for ever, for a people, 
and for a name, and for a praise, and for a glory.' 
'* For happy is the people that is in such a ease ; yea, 
blessed are the people who have the Lord for their 
God." 
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Pnaehed at 8i. Mark's Churchy Harper, before the ChrUtmat Comfocm- 
turn of Cape PaitnaSy Ckrittmae Day^ 1869. 



" For as the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, and re- 
tumcth not thither, but watcreth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater ; so shall 
my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth : it shall not return unto 
me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it" — Isaiah Iv. 10, 11. 
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RoMARS L 14.—** I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Btr- 
taiians." 



Thk style of expression, wherein St. Paul mingles 
personal references with Gospel teachings, is common 
in his epistles. Of all the several writers of Scrip- 
ture, none speaks so much and so often x>f himself as 
this Apostle ; not one who uses so irequently the 
personal pronoun " I." In the verse which follows 
my text we see the same peculiarity : " I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ." In the 11th 
chapter, — "I also am an Israelite, of the seed of 
Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin ;" and, again, — 
" For I speak unto you Gentiles, inasmuch as I am 
the Apostle of the Gentiles." And so likewise in chap- 
ter ix. 16-20. But though this is, indeed, common 
with the Apostle, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that he is egotistical. Never was there a man, in all 
the world's history, in whom selfishness was so thor- 
oughly mortified. So entirely conformed had he 
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been made by the Spirit, to the Lord Jesus his 
Master, that his whole life, after his conversion, 
presets the rarest, most exquisite spectacle of self- 
forgetfulness and self-sacrifice that the world has 
ever witnessed. 

It is therefore no absorbi^ig thought of self, no 
exaggeration of personal pride or self importance, 
which led the Apostle to speak of himself, and to 
make so many personal allusions. It has a far differ- 
ent origin. It proceeds from a deep mastery of the 
Gospel over his soul, and from the most solemn con- 
victions of personal duty connected therewith. Un- 
derlying all this frequent and multiform egoism, 
there is a most painful sense of man's spiritual needs, 
and a most yearning desire to meet and supply them. 
Tlie two feelings seem to mingle and unite in his 
soul, to so overpower all other feelings, to so inten- 
sify all other sentiments and emotions, that the Gos- 
pel and himself become, as it were, identical in his 
soul : this is nis life ; aside from this he has no being ; 
and hence he ever speaks as though he bore the 
whole burden of the Gospel — as though he, Paul, 
alone was set for the defence and confirmation of the 
Gospel. And therefore he pours forth his ardor, his 
burning desire, his zealous flame, in a continual strain 
of egoisms, through the whole of his thirteen epistles ; 
the significance of which may be best comprehended 
by that one singular, personal expression — " I am 
crucified with Christ ; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me ; and the life which I now live in the flesh, 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me 
and gave himself for me." 
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We are not, therefore, to concern onreelTea so 
ich witli the Apostle himaetf, as with the harden 
of his heart — the Goxpel of Christ, in tig adaptatitm 
to the needs of men. Tbia idea bo fills hie eoid that 
it overcomes him. " Here is man's eafety," eeems to 
be his feeling. " Here is man's hope ; there ia no 
salvation without this. Here is balm, and hero is 
the physician." 

These few words of explanation open the way for 
me to introduce to yonr consideration the topic, that 
is — " Tax FPTNEaa of the Gospel to the obgat needs 
oy humanitt, and the great wokk it contemplates 
wTTH eespect TO THOSE NEEDS " — to wliicli I dcfliro to 
call the attention of this Convocation this morning. 

1. With respect to tliese spiritual needs of men, 
we have no great difficulty in apprehending them. 
Our human miseries are so common and bo personal 
that no one can miss thom. They lie at every man's 
door. They press heavily upon every man's soul. 
There are the common iniseriea of life, which bring 
their measure of soul-sickness, and plead for healing. 
This earth is a charnel-house, filled with the diseased 
and eufi'ering. Tlie griefs and the pangs of the 
wretched issue forth continually from palaces, and 
huts, and alms-hotiscs, and hospitals, in all the lands 
of earth. Cold, and hunger, and famine, lade the tea 
with the i)laintfl and the murmurings of their mul- 
titudinous victims. Injustice and oppression crush 
out the hearts of millions. War, intemperance, and 
lust, destroy the hearts of nations, sweep millions 
into untimely graves, carry desolation and sorrows 
into innumerable families. And passion, hate, and 
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jealousy, poison the well-springs of life at their 
highest sources. 

But besides these, there are the deeper, more secret 
<md sorer mteerieSj which aJUct the universal heart 
(ff man. As there is a wretchedness which is origi- 
nated in physical ill, which comes out of the bodily 
afflictions of men, so there is an anguish which has 
the 30ul itself as its fountain-head, and preys upon 
its own vitals. " ITie heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness." There is an inward agony and desolation, 
the torture of which is felt by mortals, but which 
they cannot, at times, find words to tell each other. 
The pains and the sorrows which disappointments, 
and failures, and jealousy, and care, and treachery, 
and malice, gender in the souls of men, who can 
estimate ? Then there are the lacerations of bereave- 
ments, the sorrows and the desolations which death 
entails. Deeper yet are the gnawings and the pangs 
of wounded consciences ; the stings of felt but un- 
repented iniquity ; the shame of exposed baseness ; 
the fear or the hardihood of blackened guilt; the 
convulsive agonies or damning yet determined re- 
morse ; the terrible apprehensions of death ! 

These are what may be regarded as the great 
spiritual miseries of man, and they are common to 
mankind everywhere, whether on Christian or on 
heathen ground. They are those ills and sufferings 
wliich assail our human nature, in'espective of circum- 
stance or condition. No one will deny their presence 
in the better states of society ; and if any one doubt 
their existence among such rude and benighted fellow- 
creatures as the heathen around us, we can refer, 
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without tlie shadow of a doubt, to the facts which 
meet as on every side in this benighted land. Are 
not tears, and ebricta, and heart-breaking moanings 
the heritage of these poor people, as well as of ua who 
are civilized ? Do not sorrows press heavily upon 
their epirits, and woful agonies eat inta their hearts t 
Does not grief furrow their brows, and the cancer eat_ 
away their eouI ? Are there not miseries so brimful 
and multitudinous that the spirit of^times gives way, 
and the poor victim aeeka willingly the sod, saying to 
corruption, "Tliou art my father; and to the worm, 
thou art my mother and my sister?" Are they not 
bruised, and wounded, and lacerated, all their life 
long, by all the divers thrusts of deadly sin? And 
does not death come here to them, with all its doubt, 
and desolation, and agony ? The groans of infanta, 
the shrieks of convulsed children, the despair of men 
and women, passing, in darkness, from time into eter- 
nity, come wafted on the breeze from these crowded 
towns, at times, every mom and eve. And then, when 
death has done its doleful work, and carried grief and 
wretchedness into their sad homes, do we not seo the 
deeper traces of his mischief and malignity in the 
wretched rites and the miserable ceremonies which 
attend the passage of the dead from the hut to the 
grave ? A whole populace carried away in a frenzy 
by the absurd notions of the after-life which they 
cherish among them ; the exhibition of debasing su- 
perstitions over the dead bodies and the open graves 
of tlie departed ; the abject subjection of these poor 
creatures to the power of the devil, to whom they 
cringe and degrade tbemselvee lower than the beasts 
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of the field ; and theii, nt times, that which cannot but 
touch auy feeling heart, the convulsive fiobs, the bit- 
ter inoanings, the mournful weepings over the de- 
parted — stout men made weak as water over the life- 
less remains of children ; heart-broken motbers lifting 
up their voices in despairing tones, reminding one of 
the words of Scripture: "Rachel weeping for her 
children, and would not be comforted, becanse they 
are not 1 " 

2. Now, with respect to this universal phenomenon 
thus presented, the declaration of St, Paul is equiva- 
lent to this : that the Gospel is the complement to 
man^ 8 "universal needs and miseries. He says, in ef- 
fect, these words : " I know that men have intense 
Bpiritual ailments ; I am aware of man's inward needs 
and miseries ; I see clearly the fitct of soul-eicknesB, 
and God has made me !in instrument for man's cure 
and man's relief. Hence I have announced this sa- 
cred medicine among my own kith and kin — the 
Jews ; but do not think for a moment that this medi- 
cine is for thera only. The day of differences and 
distinctions has passed away. The blood of Jesus 
Christ is for all men. It is indeed my duty to preacH 
this to the Jews ; but Jesus is your Saviour as much 
as theirs ; and it is as much my duty to preach it to 
Gentiles as to them. Tea, I am debtor both to the 
Greeks and to the Barbarians, to the wise and to the 
unwise ! " 

And this explanation shows most clearly how the 
personality and egoism of St. Paul fade and vanish 
before the glory and the power of the Cross, It does 
this other service also — It furnishes the great truth, 
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that is, the fit7>€8S of the Gospel for all men. The 
Gospol, and the Gospel alone, is healiug aud restora- 
tioa. No idea is comparable with this iu importance 
to maa. There is, iudeed, a seeming indifference to 
religious subjects among men ; but he who looks nar- 
rowly into things will clearly see tliat of all subjects 
that appeal to men and influence them, religion, all 
over the globe, ia the deepest, most powerful, most 
absorbing. But all the other anxieties of men upon 
this subject have been fruitless. At length the re- 
demption of Jesus is announced to the nations ; and 
at once all the needs and the painful necessities of 
the case are met. 

This exclusive claim of the Gospel to be the medi- 
cine for the deep and otherwise incurable diseases of 
the soul is visible in two distinct points, which I will 
briefly point out : 

(a) We know from experience and from obaep- 
vation that the disease wliich is destroying souls ia 
one ; and. as all men are alike in constitution, it fol- 
lows that the cnrc most be one which will affect all 
alike. Now, many of the ills of men are local ; they 
pertain to particular nations, zones, and hemispheres, 
and hence the cures of certain ailments in one quarter 
could not benefit men with dissimilar ailments in 
other quarters of the globe. Now, the peculiarity of 
the Gospel is, that the remedy for the great evil 
which underlies all human woe is both fitted and de- 
signed ibr all men. It is world-wide in its adapted- 
nesa, and nniversat in its elficacy. 

If you go to China, tho disease which is the fruit- 
ful source of all her multiplied miseries — social, civil. 
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religioos, and political — is sin. It' yon come to Africa, 
yon find the fruitful eourcc of her heterogeneous ills 
and Eufferingb is sin. If yuu visit the islands of the 
sea, sin tliere ia tlie parent of paiua and agonies. If 
you turn to India, sin, among her many millions of 
idolaters, is the dcsolator. And so, if you traverse 
the provinces of enlightenment, whether in Europe or 
America, everywhere you will see the deadly spots 
of the same loathsome leprosy, which from the infant 
days of the world lias been eating out tlio vitala of 
humanity. 

Now, whatever may be the development of this 
virus, if you do not attack it itself your labor ia in 
vain. You may cure this evil ; you may get rid of 
that ailment; you may iop off this withered limb; 
and cut off that caneered excrescence ; and yet, after 
all, if you do not go directly to the seat of the disease 
which is ruining man, your labor is vain and profitless. 

8in in the heart, that is, selfishnces, alienation 
from God, perfect absorption in self, Uiat is the difiease 
in everj- man and nation on earth which mnst be 
cured ; and whatever othei- alterations, changes, and 
apparent good may be done, if that is not effected, 
then nothing has been done. And that the Gospel 
alone can do. It can do it anywhere and everywhere. 
Its power is not confined nor limited. It is fitted to 
men of every clime and nation. It is the only rem- 
edy, tlie only agency on earth, which has snch power 
and ability, Ttie Loi-d Jesus Christ is the only phy- 
sician of souls who stands up amid the million masses 
of men, capable of turning and touching any one of 
the crowd surrounding, and by touching curing, and 
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sending them away liealed and whole, for time and 
for eternity. 

There ia another point in whieli we may see the 
fitness of the Gospel for all men, I have been show- 
ing, objectively, Iiow the Gospel is adapted to ns ; 
(i) but now I wish to point out its fitness, in that 
God has made us in such a way, that we are ^tted to 
it. And this ia seen in the fact that wherever the 
Gospel ia proclaimed as tlic healing agency for sin- 
ners, and the terms are announced by which its sav- 
ing power may be obtained, all men can understand 
and appropriate it If the Gospel demanded money 
aa its temia, if it demanded haniing, if it demanded 
power, if it demandt'd wisdom, if it demanded skill, 
few of the wretched sons of men could aecnre ita bless- 
iogB and its gifts. They could not meet its tenna, 
f could not come up to the demand, tliey could 
fruiBwer the requirements. As a consequence, the 
il would not be fitted for aU men, nor be adapted 
to the whole race. But see how, in its terms and re- 
quirementa, the Gospol proves its imiversal fitness, 
Til© grand terms of the Goape! are repentance and 
faitli. And never have there lived a people on earth, 
however lowty and debased, who have not had re- 
gret ; none who Jiave not exercised, in aome way, tlie 
quality of faith. AU men have been sorry about 
Bomething in their Uvea, and so when they are con- 
vinced of the error of sin against God, they can be 
sorry for sin. All men have believed in something 
around them, and therefore when Jesus is pointed out 
to them, they can believe in the " Lamb of God, who 
takefh away the sins of the world." 
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Here, then, is a new principle introduced into 
this world, which comes to us with the claim that it 
can heal all the wounds and bruises and lacerations 
which sin has bred in this world for the ruin of the 
souls and bodies of men;. and, on examination, we 
find that its great Author adapted it exactly to our 
nature, and, conversely, fitted the nature of man 
everywhere to it; and this, we cannot but feel, is 
" the tree, the leaves whereof are for the healing of the 
nation." 

3. All this, however, is but a theory of the fitness 
of the Gospel. The facts of Church history and mis- 
sionary enterprise give full confirmation of it. The 
past, at least, is certain. Everywhere in the world 
where the Gospel has secured permanent residence, it 
has worked a marvellous transformation ; and often, 
where it has but in passing been casually proclaimed, 
it has left behind a lingering odor, at once healing 
and sanctifying. We sit down and brood over the 
evils of Christian countries, forgetful that those evils 
are in no way whatever the fault or fruit of Christian- 
ity, but only show the quarters where devils have 
not been cast out, where evil spirits still linger, and 
show the needed power of Christ's Church. By this 
short-sightedness, moreover, we lose the full impres- 
sion of the wonderful work the Gospel has done, and 
fail to see the conquering might inherent in the re- 
ligion of Jesus. It was four thousand years before 
Jesus came into the world ; but the nineteen hundred 
years of the Christian era are more than a match for 
those old four thousand years in beneficence, in 
brotherhood, in love, and in purity. What great 
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work of goodness was ever done under the Old Cove- 
n&nt whicli ean compare with what the Gospel is 
doing every day in our time, both on Christian and 
on heathen soil J What large and extended bleased- 
H ever carried through all the eartli, to all the 
Bons of men, by any religion before Jesus camef 
Tliere was no such universal agency in being ; no such 
world-wide influence existed anywhere. But when 
the angels of Bethlehem proclaimed on the mild airs 
of Palestine, " Peace on earth, good-will to men ! " 
then a new order uf things was heralded to all the 
sons of men — to every quarter of the globe. The 
Gospel then began its worlv, and ever since has been 
pushing its way throngh the giant hindrant-es of sin, 
and proving in innumerable ways its adaptedness to 
all the conditions of life, to all the nations of the 
earth, to all the sons of men. 

The phenomenon is before ns in the history of 
man, and it3 details are manifest. Look now among 
men for any tiling high, nobte, manly, brave, gen- 
erous beautiful, large-hearted, expansive, and where 
do you find it i Nowhere else but among Chris- 
tians 1 The bravery of arms ; tlie security of free- 
dom ; the order of states ; the manliness of national- 
ity ; the purity and axeellence of woman ; the expan- 
sion of colonies ; the beauty of art ; the assiduities of 
philanthropy : what are these but the gracious fruits 
of Christianity ? Aye, and wherever Christianity 
goes she produces these fruits. Sec how, in a single 
generation, our Holy Faith has brought forth the 
first beautiful blossoms of these exeellenciea from the 
dark and chaotic disorder of the Pacific isles, New 
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Zealand, Sierra Leone. Should we have doubt that 
yet nobler triumphs await her progress in new and 
opening fields among more susceptible and anxious 
people? I know that we often get discouraging 
words from the wise men of the world as to the 
prospective results of missionary labors. They look 
back with an inquisitorial eye, a carping mind, and a 
doubtful and denying spirit, at the long years of 
Christian zeal and energy from the time of Christ. 
They see the larger quarters of the globe under the 
rule of Satan, and presumptuously demand, " Where 
is the promise of His coming ? We do not see the 
signs of the earth's conversion. Heathenism still 
rules the masses of men. Even where your mission- 
aries have been sent, and your mission schools and 
churches have been built, we can see no signs of the 
superior power of the faith you are preaching." 

And yet it is a singular and striking fact that, 
with regard to those particular fields at which the 
sneers of doubters have been aimed, God there, on 
those very spots, has demonstrated the foolishnitss of 
man and the power of His Gospel, by the abundant 
ingathering of souls from among the heathen. Who 
is there here who does not remember the bitter, bit- 
ing wit and the keen sarcasm with which a humorous 
priest in England once ridiculed the missionary zeal 
of Carey ? And yet Sidney Smith lived to hear and 
know of the triumphs of the faith in India, of the 
strong and permanent establishment of Christ's Church 
amid the splendid monuments of Hindooism. So, 
only a year or two ago, a leading English review 
brought all the power of a proud intellect, all the 
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keen force of a bitter, savage pen into play, to de- 
monstrate the folly of attempting to chang^tlie hearts 
and to save the souls of the heatlien. And before the 
ink was well dry upon their blasphemous pages, the 
news came careering by wind and sail of that recent 
dugular spiritnal upheaving in India, which for months 
has been bringing multitudes to prayer, to submis- 
sion, to baptism. Here on this coast, where heathen- 
ism is rampant, English and American civilians and 
traders sit down at table with us luissionarios, and as- 
sure na that the natives of this coast can never be 
converted to Christianity. And at once up rise Sam- 
uel Crowtlicr, J. C. Taylor, our own Jones, and Kin- 
Icie and HaiTis, and Pitman, and a host of other na- 
tive-bom negroes, all along this coast, from Sierra 
Leone to Abbcoukuta, and in the name of God cast 
back the infidel imputation, and declare in their lives 
and utterance tliat the Gospel is the " power of God 
to salvation, to every one that believeth " ; to the Jew, 
the Greek, and the barbarian alike. And it is these, 
and such like facts as these, from everj- quarter of the 
globe, which demonstrate by fact that tJie Gospel 
claim is true in its results as well as in theory ; name- 
ly, that it is the one only remedy for that which, 
without it, is the incurable disease of all human souls, 
the lei»rosy of sin ! 

Since the Gospel is thus proven, both by theory 
and fact, to be the only remedy for the ills of life, tlie 
only hope for eternity, we have {a) ground for faith 
in all our work and labor in this field iu which God 
has placed us. It is God's scheme, and it is designed 
by Him for the salvation of the nations. You may 
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be assured, therefore, that it shall not fail in the work 
to which He hath appointed it. Here, then, we have 
the character of God pledged to the completion of 
His own work. We have His promises, too, that 
His Gk)spel shall prevail, and He has given vouchers 
for the triumph of the Gospel, in the glorious facts 
which the work of missions presents in every quarter 
of the globe, and among the most debased of human 
tribes, ^' turned from dumb idols to serve the living 
God." There is a certainty about our work, then, 
which anticipates our labors, and which has never 
been realized before, in any of all the endeavors of 
men. Here is ground for faith and assurance which 
men in no other undertaking could possibly ex- 
perience. We do not merely trust in and hope for 
the triumphs of the Gospel ; we know that all the 
rudeness and barbarism of surrounding heathenism 
shall vanish from this neighborhood ; that the Church 
of God shall supplant the disorganized paganism of 
this people ; and that here, where now indifference, 
obstinacy, sickness, death, and discouraging weak- 
ness seem to baffle all missionary zeal, the Cross of 
Jesus Christ shall shine with a burning lustre, on hill- 
top and in the valley — the symbol of an o'ermastering 
and victorious faith 1 

• (b) We have, moreover, every incentive to re- 
newed exertion in all our labors ; for we see that a 
great feature in the economy, that is, the workings, 
of this gracious scheme for man is, GocTs vac of hu- 
'man agencies far the ends he purposes. We are the 
present agents He employs for the grand objects we 
have been considering. And as God has always 
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bleBBed the ivise ellorta of faithful men and holy 
women etriving to save souls and to glorify Christ, 
so we have every spur and incitement to prces on in 
our work, looking for and expecting gracious results 
to follow faithful labors. With all our hopes and 
encouragements, however, we must remember that 
the Divine blessing waits chiefly upon those efforts 
of Hifl people that are in accordance with the univer- 
sal law of fitness. Random zeal and injudicious en- 
ergy accord with no law of His government, and, as a 
conBequence. bring forth but few of the fruits which 
are the result of His perfect system. The kingdom 
of God, in all relations, is marked by the presence 
and the power of this great principle, that is, the 
adaptation of means to ends. The law of order rules 
and reigns under the highest spirituality and the most 
exuberant grace, llie Holy Spirit breathes, and viv- 
ifies, and enlightens, in strict accordance with the most 
rigid system. There is nothing erratic in the king- 
dom of grace. All the facts of Scripture, tliough at 
times seemingly confused and disarranged, have, nevei^ 
thelesB, underlying them great laws of regulation. 
There is a science of Scripture ; so, likewise, there is 
a science of the application of Scripture. So far aa 
tlie facts which may serve for precedents are con- 
cerned, God Itas given us but few in the Bible. The 
Acts of the Apostles seems to be the history mainly 
of missions among civilized people. What was the 
course of the immediate followers of the Apostles, in 
their work among the mde and barbarous pagans of 
old, wo know but little of. We have, however, the 
whole broad field of modem missions for nigh three 
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hundred years before us. God thus by His provi- 
dence teaches us the details of our work and labor, 
points out to us the mode and manner in which sacred 
truth may be savingly applied to the souls of the 
heathen, and also how His servants may conduct mis- 
sions among barbarous people. We must fall back, 
then, upon these facts for instruction and direction as 
to the regimen and rule of our work here. We know 
already wJmU we have to teach souls. But we need, 
aU missionaries need, skill and discretion as to the 
modes of carrying on their work. Let us observe the 
wise steps of our predecessors here. Let us seek out 
and examine the lives of the noble spirits who have 
spent their lives in Gospel labors on heathen soil. 
No one can estimate fully the riches of missionary 
biographies or the value of missionary journals. There 
are the records of the mother Church of England, the 
narratives of the successful ventures of the godly of 
the diflferent deiiominatious ; and, not seldom, of even 
pious Komanists. Everywhere we may learn wisdom 
and pick up instruction. Culling advice from this 
field, learning discretion from another, extracting skill 
from a third, we shall, with a prayerful spirit and 
with the Divine blesshig, become master workmen for 
Christ in the household of faith. 

But there is this great favor vouchsafed aU 
the true disciples of Christ laboring for Him, that, 
whatever may be their mistakes, their ignorance, 
their blindness, and their unskilfulness. He abideth 
faithful; "He cannot deny Himself;" that "the 
word of God abideth for ever ; " and that, though 
even our labors may be crude and ill-designed, yet 
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we can speak the pnre words of salvatioii to needy 
souls, and they shall bear fruit, despite our weakness 
and infirmities, to the praise and glory of His grace, 
if we only stand aright in our place : ^^ holding the 
Head, from whom all the body by joints and bands 
having nourishment minister^, and knit together, 
increaseth with the increase of God." 
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" And they brought unto him all sick people that were taken with 
divera diseases and torments, and those which' were possessed with devila 
and those which were lunatic, and those that had the palsy ; and h< 
healed them." — Matt. iv. 24. 

''Jesus of Nazareth .... who went al>out doing good, and healing 
nil that were oppressed of the devil." — ^Acts x. 38. 
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It is a work of mercy which has brought us here 
to-day ; a work of mercy which is required by the 
needs of man, and which is certainly congenial with 
the spirit of Heaven. We have divine assurance that 
such a work as this is acceptable to God ; for, with- 
out a multiplicity of texts, we may refer to the words 
which our Lord himself repeated from the Old Testa- 
ment : " I will have mercy, and not sacrifice *'; and 
to those other precious words which fell from his own 
gracious lips : " Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy." We have just had additional 
testimony to the same effect, in the graphic descrip- 
tion of the judgment, which has been read as the les- 
son for the day ; and which shows us the satisfaction 
of a gracious judge, in the beneficence of the right- 
eous.* And these are sufficient, without any other 
evidences, that God, in his word, approves those gra- 

* The 25th chapter of St. Matthew, from the 81st verse, had just 
been read. 
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ciouB saving efforts, which are designed to lessen the 
miseries of earth, to mitigate the pains and sufferings 
of men, to assuage the griefs of wretched humanity, 
and, at the same time, to increase the sum of human 
happiness, and to give comfort, well-being, and satis- 
faction to our fellow-creatures. Such words, from 
Scripture, warrant, too, our joy in an occasion of this 
kind, and justify a proper pride and satisfaction on 
the part of the projector of, and the co-workers in, 
this labor of love. Every consideration suggests these 
happy feelings, and prompts such pleasurable emo- 
tions. There is no jar here, to-day, of selfish pride, 
or dissonance of injurious and boisterous passions. 
We are not a crew of base malignants ; nor are we 
the agents of dark disaster to our fellow-men. 

We have met with no sinister purposes before us ; 
nor do we aim at objects tliat are to bring woe iJtid 
anguish to any portion of our kind. On the contra- 
ry, every thing here designed, contemplated and ex- 
pected in tliis undertaking, is for good and blessed- 
ness. We would lessen pain. We would end suffer- 
ing. We wish to neutralize bodily anguish ; to ar- 
rest the deadly progress of disease ; to mitigate inev- 
itable decay, and, where the grave lies surely before 
him, and death is certain, to pave the way of the 
sufferer to the tomb, with as much of quiet, 'com- 
fort, and ease, as skill and benevolence can possibly 
effect. 

Nor are the aims here contemplated, those only 
which are bodily or medicinal. The body is but the 
machinery and instrument of the immaterial essence 
which inhabits it ; and while, indeed, desirous, both 




by skill and kindness, to adjust and restore this ma- 
eliinery, when fractured, or disarranged, or lacerated, 
or nnder degay ; yet, by so mucli as tlia Bonl is supe- 
rior to the body, eo do we estimate its superior vtdue, 
and aim the more, directly and indirectly, to seek its 
good. Spiritual, as well as bodily good, is one of our 
aims and objects in'this blessed project. "We cannot, 
If we would, escape the notice of soul-auffering in this 
world. Wo have to recognize the presence of spirit- 
ual as well as bodily disease among our fellow-crea- 
tures. By sense, and thought, and reason, and obser- 
vation, and experience, by each and all, we have had 
forced upon our attention those internal disaiTange- 
ments, those mental fractures, aud those spiritual 
lacerations, which are wasting away the better portion 
of man's being, and of which, indeed, physical ail- 
ments aud bodily pain arc but the outward signs and 
symbols. And, for both the one and the other, the 
disease of the soul, as well as that of the body, hrniian 
beings need medicines, skill, and the Physician. 
Here, as everj-where else in the world, poor human 
nature must needs have the medical man and the 
minister. And this is to be a Hospital for diseased 
bodies and for maimed and wounded souls. 

S. It is this intrusion of human misery which les- 
eens all our joya through life, and makes brief-bom 
and transient our brightest ]>lea6ures. All our de- 
lights are mingled with pain in this worltJ, all our 
happiness is clouded with sadness. Even the satis- 
faction of this gracious work, which we inaugurate 
to-day, is neutralized by the contemplation of disease, 
which it forces upon us, and by the knowledge of 
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loathsomeneBS, of agony, and of Bickening decay, 
which it is designed to neutralize. While our minds 
would fain dwell upon mercy and benevolence to 
man, bruised bodies and aching ILmbs force them- 
selves upon our imagination or our sight. While we 
would delight ourselves in the harmonious tones of 
human joy, our ears are filled with the sighs and 
groans of men's misery. Indeed, this world of ours, 
ever since the fall of Adam, has been a scene of suffer- 
ing and woe. Bodily distress and physical anguish 
have ever been the common portion of man all over 
the globe. The condition of man may but too justly 
be characterized as a condition of suffering. With 
respect to the body as well as to the sensitive soul, 
the words of Scripture are equally true, that " man 
is bom to trouble, as the sparks fly upward." The 
frames of but few, bom into this world, are whole, 
and strong, and healthy. Somewhere, in every one's 
system, there is a tender point, or an infirm organ, or 
a weakened nerve, or a fi*actured limb, or a heart not 
altogether sound, or a lingering cancer, or just the 
taint of corruption, which will cause a diseased lung, 
and in the end produce consumption. And thus dis- 
ease, everywhere, produces sorrow and wretchedness. 
The ak* is filled with the slirieks and groans of the 
suffering. Tlie very sounds of nature are plaintive 
and mournful. Every breeze that sweeps over the 
plain, has its tale of pain and anguish. Every wind, 
in melancholy tones, wails out its agonizing report of 
disaster and of death. Even in the gentlest gales, we 
may hear the groans of infants, tlie shrieks of con- 
vulsed children, the moans of a£ronized men, the 
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throes of distreBBed and dying woman, and all the 
TarioQS notes of misery with which earth is filled, 

3. Into this region of distress and death — this 
world of snffering and of woe, Jesus ChriBt appeared. 
He came on a lofty misEion to earth, in order to see 
what were the paicB and pangs of wretched human- 
ity ; and to exert a divine power, capable of arresting 
the deadly tide of disease, in human frames and hu- 
man hearts. He eamo in his own distinct and pecu- 
liar manifestation — " the Puince of life," for the pur- 
pose of scattering disease and of destroying death and 
I its powers. Ho was the reality of that incident in 
the life of the High Priest, when we read that " He 
I atood between the dead and the living, and the plague 
[ vas stayed." Aaron was but the type, but Christ is 
I de reality of that wondrous healing power. And 
I when He came, the world experienced an efficacy of 
T actual cnrative might, which it had never before 
I laiown in all its histories. 

Here, now, was the great Physician. Here was 
I " Balm of Gilead." He went about everj-wliore, do- 
I ing good. He spent a life of generous and saving 
f restorative power, healing all manner of disease and 
1 Bickness. He fed the hungiy. He comforted the 
» widow. He raised the dead. The deaf had their 
' hearing restored. The blind were reclaimed from 
darkness, to look forth in joy upon tlie brightness of 
clear skies and " the lilies of the ticld." The paraly- 
tic regained lost vital power to disabled limbs. The 
withered hand was made whole, and became once 
more pliant and elastic. Lunacy was changed to 
calm rationality and clear sense. Indeed, ail man- 
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ner of sickness gave way, at once, at His presence. 
The fierj heat of consuming fevers, and the malig- 
nity of noxious ailments, were conquered at His ap- 
proach ; for even leprosy, which is death, seated tri- 
umphant amid vitality, yielded at His touch; and 
life and vigorous health ran suddenly, and with 
alacrity, through the stagnant veins of its despairing 
victim. 

4. I am told that these were miracles ; and so, in- 
deed, they were. They were mighty works ; " great 
and astounding marvels;" wondrous and amazing 
powers. Tliey were facts and occurrences which 
startled the senses, and overcame all the deductiotis 
of reason, and outran the flights of imagination. But 
tlicy were something more than this. They were 
mercies as well as wonders ; grace-tokens as well as 
demonstrations of God's great power ; in fine, mani- 
festations of that gracious and merciful spirit wliich 
characterizes the religion of Jesus, as well as mighty 
miracles which evidence the Faith. 

Ignorance of this is blindness to the spirit of the 
New Testament, and of the acts of Jesus. For, with- 
out doubt, no man has even seen the deep reality and 
tlie wondrous significance of our Lord's miracles, who 
has only regarded them as wondrous marvels, and 
hence, has failed to notice tlie Divine Love, the genial 
and genuine humanity, the large-hearted philanthro- 
py, and the tender, melting sympathy, which they 
everywhere so savingly signify. Tlie Lord Jesus, 
never be it forgotten, was not only a wonder-worker 
among men, but He was, and pre-eminently so even 
in them, a compassionate Saviour, a sympathizing 
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friend, a brother, " touched with a ecnso of our in- 
firmities," tonehiiig nieu ever with tlie subduing 
tonch of kindneBS, and with a healing power. 

5. Ajid this feature of Christ's miraculous power, 
it should be remembered, is the one which all the 
ages tlirough, and now, in our own day, still reiiiains 
an unfailing inlieritance in Christ'e church and to 
Christ's people, aye, and even to a heedless world. 
The age of miracles has gone ; but it may well be 
doubted whether, since Jeans came into this world, 
any distinct power or influence He once exerted, has 
ever departed, entirely and in cverj- way, from among 
men. After the birth in Bethlehem, Jesus is ever 
present in this world ; — His presence is never again 
to depart from it, until the consummation of all 
thinge. His glorified body is indeed in Heaven ; but 
Ifc is with His Church always, even unto the end of 
the world. And, being present, those wondrous 
powers, and that mighty energy, which He wrought 
among men, in the days of His manifestation, are 
likewise ever present, and never Bhall depart. There 
is not one of us here to-day, but who believes in Je- 
sna' personal presence in this church. Wo all have a 
firm faith that He is really and undoubtedly witli his 
ministry and people, in all tlicir work and service in 
His behalf on earth. We are fully convinced, that in 
prayers, and preaching, and saeramontB, Ho is not 
a far-off, but an ever-present Lord. But where is the 
warrant for the dubitating thought, that this presence 
18 vouchsafed only to those offices which are called 
distinctively religious, and which pertain exclusively 
to the soul i Where is the (rronnd for su|)p08ing that 
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the Lord's presence is confined to those things alone 
which we specially entitle spiritual. 

There is, indeed, no such ground. This sceptical 
persuasion is, in some, the fruit of a mere surface 
thought upon the high prerogative of Christ's Church ; 
in another class, it is the offspring of a halting unbe- 
lief ; in others, again, it proceeds from unworfliy and 
unwarranted notions of the inferiority of matter, in 
general, and of the body in particular ; forgetful that 
all things, since Christ's coming, are ^nctified to the 
loftiest purposes. 

" For the base world, now Christ hath died, 
Ennobled is, and glorified.^' 

In truth, brethren, to deny, or even doubt, Jesus' 
presence, as pertaining to the body as well as spirit 
of man, to th^ whole man, is to hold a mere brutal 
theory about man, and to make nugatory the eflicacy 
of our Lord's incarnation. For the terms of the large 
promises of Jesus justify us in looking for, and assur- 
ing ourselves in, the presence and strength of our 
mighty Lord in all our work and labors, in which we 
aim at the welfare of the bodies of men. Moreover, 
the very fact that our Lord went up on high in our 
flesh, seems to show that that glorified body is still the 
sympathizing medium between " God manifest in 
the flesh," and frail humanity, in pains and misery. 

Tlie fonii and mode in which power goes out from 
Jesus, is different now from what it was when men 
approached, and saw, and felt, and handled that aw- 
ful person ; but the essence and the energy are the 
same. 

Our Lord, at the beginning of his ministry, de- 
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cl&red : " The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
He lias anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor ; 
he hath gent iiic to heal the broken-hearted ; to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovery of eight to 
the blind ; to set at liberty them that ai-e bruised. 

And ever since, not only until the Ascension, but 
all these two thousand years of the Christian era, Jo- 
bub has l)eeu prcaehing the Gospel to the poor ; it is 
Ho who, on Christian and on heathen ground, has 
been healing the broken-liearted ; He it is who has 
broken the fetter from the limbs of the captive and 
the slave, and proclaimed emancipation ; and it has 
been Jesus who, in multitudinous olmslionses, asy- 
lums, infirmaries, and hospitals -all over the globe, 
has healed the bruises, sores, and lacerations of men ; 
enabled physicians to give sight to the blind, and 
hearing to the ear ; made the lame to wallc, and cured 
the dropsical and the paralytic. Tlie lodilij presence 
of Jesus lias not been here on earth ; but all curative 
influence, tliis restorative and healing power, came 
from the religion of Jesus, and is verily and indeed 
the work of our own gracious Lord. , 

Thus again, the Redeemer after His Resurrection, 
when taking leave of His Apostles, declared : " All 
these signs shall follow them that believe: in my 
name shall tlicy cast out devils; they shall speak 
with new tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; and 
if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover." Is there nothing in it for us* in our 
work hero save as reminiscence? Are men to receive 
these words in no other way than the literal ? Do 
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you SO magnify these undoubted miracles that when 
their distinct and characteristic marks vanish, the 
Church of God sinks to a lower and utterly diverse 
manifestation of Divine power, so that she is confined 
to the outward signs of miracles for her interpretation 
of these large and glorious promises ? And do their 
external, visible characteristics, sever us of these mod- 
em times entirely from these mighty works of our 
Lord ? Or do you suppose that because the outward 
und visible sign of these wonders is denied us in this 
age, that therefore Christ is not still fulfilling the very 
same promise in this naughty world to the discom- 
fiture of sin and Satan ? Surely this is the last place 
in the world for airy such unbelief. Here, or indeed 
anywhere else on heathen ground, where Satan has 
established his kingdom, but where the IToly Spirit 
has lil*ted up " an cfiectual banner " against him in 
Christian missions, wc do indeed see " devils cast 
out ; " we see the sick reclaimed from feebleness 
through the renovating agencies of a new faith ; we 
see Christian converts outrunning, in all the respects 
of strength of virtue and intelligence, all their heathen 
kin ; we see a power scattering the darkness and dis- 
severance of thousands diverse and inferior tongues, 
and by Christian philosophy, and the energy and dif- 
fusion of the Christian English tongue, reverting the 
confusion of Babel into the harmony of goodly broth- 
erhood and love. If wc cannot believe all this, are 
we prepared to attribute these gracious results to 
some other influence than Christ Jesus' ? Are we 
willing to believe that there is another power in this 
world besides that of Jesus to do good to the bodies 
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and Bouls of men ? And is it indeed the case tliat 
Cliristians cannot have the faith that great as were 
the miracles of Christ, " that greater works than 
these " were to be done by His people ? 

Snrely none of ns are prepared for sneh a conces- 
sion as this. While, indeed, granting that the age of 
miracles has departed, we claim that the gracious and 
saving power of Jesus is still the heritage of Christ's 
people. If the wonder-making phase of miracles has 
gone, their restorative and compassionate featnres 
are still continued by our Lord, in this sinful world. 
For Jesus Christ camo upon earth, and took upon 
Him our flesh, for this very purpose of good and 
blessedness to man. He came to' touch man with a 
saving power, and therefore He took our bodily na- 
ture upon Him, not to touch and heal men for the 
brief period of His earthly stay among men, but unto 
the world's end ; and therefore, if we would trace to 
its source the beneficence wliich we see around us, 
in the restored bodies of men, we must recognize the 
heating power of our Lord still exerted for good, al- 
though it comes to us by the agency of our fellow- 
creatures, and is exerted through the art and skill and 
genius of man. Wlicn the woman in the Scriptures 
took hold of the garment of the Saviour, He instantly 
declared that "virtue had gone out of Him." The 
very tonch sent forth healing efficacy. So now heal- 
ing fltill continues to go out from His body — His 
touch still works a curative influence. That glorious 
body on the right hand of the Father still gives forth 
ft power to repair, a health and life-giving energy, a 
healing influence, to weak and wretched men. 
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And it is thus, in one view, that Ghristianitj con- 
tinues, even to our own day, a standing miracle. 
This miraculous power of the faith may be seeny I 
know, in other aspects ; but I wish now to fasten at- 
tention upon tliis one point, and claim for our blessed 
Lord a power wliich is all and peculiarly Ilis own. 
Christ is the Healer of the nations ; direcUy, that is, 
in saving and sanctifying the sinful souls of men ; in- 
directlj/j in healing and curing and restoring their 
bodies by the agencies of physicians, medicines, and 
hospitals. These are His miracles of love, those the 
miracles of evidence. 

6. And all this will appear yet more distinctly if 
you will notice the fact that such humane eflforts as 
this of onrs arc specially Christian. It is the genius 
of Christianity which has produced the philanthropy 
of civilized countries. It is the spirit of Jesus' re- 
ligion which has prompted that high art, that marvel- 
lous skill, and those humane institutions by which, in 
all Christian lands, disease is conquered, life is length- 
ened out, and pain is neutralized. It is thus that 
Jesus' presence is felt in the world, even in matters 
physical and temporal. No other religion has ever 
prompted such generous benevolent skill, or thus pro- 
vided for the miserable and tlie outcast. On the 
banks of the Ganges the maimed and the decrepit 
are cast into the river as food for crocodiles. Pagan 
and Mohammedan travellers through the deserts of 
Africa desert tlie sick and the diseased, and leave 
them to the tender mercies of the jackal or the tiger. 
Tlie Indian in the western wilds of America casts out 
the emaciated and the hcl]>lcss to the ravenous wolf 
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without pity or remorse. "We see here among the 
heatheD, at times, the utter absence of eensibilitj' or 
feeling for those, even relations or parents or children, 
who are suffering paiu aud agony, or who are aiek 
unto death. Even in that religion of which Christian- 
ity is an offahoot, the raHgion of the Jews, although 
mercy and kindness are marked peculiarities, still we 
discover no special provisions for the sick ; no regu- 
lations for gathering them into lazar-houses and re- 
ceptacles. Indeed, the historj- of mankind shows that 
there is no natural tendency to humane and charita- 
ble deeds. TIic human heart, of itself, never origi- 
nates efforts and institutions of the kind we are origi- 
nating this day. It is not of man to assuage suffer- 

. iug, to Ileal the eick, to save the miserable. It was 
left to the sublime and humane spirit of Christianity 
to etart sueh works of mercy and such works of love. 
Jesus had to come into the world, and since His ad- 
vent the poor, the maimed, the wretched, the blind, 
and tlie deaf have boen eared for. Wherever His 
holy religion has been established, there hospitals, 
almshouses, and reforniatoiy institutions have sprung 
up all over Christendom ; and the woes, and agonies. 
and wails of poor distressed humanity have been 
eared for. We claim, as we have the right to claim, 
tlint this is the work of oiu" Lord. No matter what 
may be the agencies used in the conversion of men, 

I or who may have been the ministers or teachers who 
led them to Christ, we ilcny the glory to these agents ; 
we claim that Jesus worked their spiritual restoration. 
So, in like manner with regard to all eleemosynary 
works and houses, thongh we rccogriize the zeal of 
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warm-hearted men and gentle women, the large char- 
ities and the heroic self-sacrifice of fearless nurses and 
physicians, yet we claim all for Christ. This stream 
of pitifiilness for the suffering has its rise in the mer- 
ciful bosom of our own risen and glorified Lord. All 
the philanthropy of this T^rld, whether flowing in 
legitimate or indirect channels, has been prompted 
by and caught up from this precious faith of Jesus. 
Whether men reclaim the drunkard, or free the poor 
slave, or give sight to the blind or bearing to the 
deaf, or rectify fractured limbs, they learned it all in 
the school of Christ. The religion of Jesus is the 
only one which cares for both body and soul. Wher- 
ever, in its practical workings, there is a forgetfulness 
or neglect of either of these portions of our humanity, 
there Cliristianity appears missliapen, one-sided, de- 
formed ; neither do her advocates gain any real ad- 
vantage for her by excessive devotedness to one por- 
tion of man which is purchased by neglect of the 
other ; indeed, that is a mere mockery of the spirit of 
Christ, wliich, while pretending solicitude for the 
spirit of man, is at the same time indiflFerent to his 
temporal estate. The religion of Jesus is a religion 
which lays hold of both body and soul for time and 
for eternity. And though Jesus has gone upon high, 
still He ever liveth. He is ever present in his Church 
for good and blessedness for the whole, entire, com- 
pact being of man, one and undivided — ^the undying 
spirit, and the mortal frame, which at the resun-ection 
is to be clothed upon with immortality. 

Y. We bless God for the holy religion of Jesus, 
which He has revealed to man. We bless Him for 
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all the gracioDB fruita and the Baving influences wliich 
proceed from thia religion. We blesa TTim for tlie 
new spuit which it has spread abroad in this sinful 
world, for the lofty principles by which it strengthens 
the will of man, and for tlie noble deeds to whieh it 
has given birth. We bless Him for all the benevolent 
institutions which He lias started into being, iii all 
the fields of its victory and triumph. We bless Him 
for all the Christian houses, hospitals, homes for little 
orphan children, refuges, reformatories, houses of mer- 
cy, and asylums, into which have been gathered the 
flick aad the emaciated all over the globe, in'all the 
ages of the Faith. We bless Ilim for all the generous 
enterprises which the Christian religion has started 
into being for the bodily relief and the temporal wel- 
fare of bur fellow-creaturo. We bless Him for all the 
philanthropic schemes by which the drunkard is made 
Bober and saved, the outcast Magdalen is made pure 
in both body and soul, the poor slave is emancipated 
and becomes a man, the leper is cared for, and his 
Borrow and desolation mitigated, the prisoner is blessed, 
the sailor rescued, and tlie crippled and the diseased 
are cured. 

And while indeed "holding the Head," even the 
Lord Jesus, as tlie fountain of all bodily as well as all 
flpiritual good to man, we bless God, also, for aU the 
noble men and women who in all the ages of Chris- 
tianity have drank in fuUy the spirit of onr common 
Master, and have gone about among widows and or- 
phans, among the sic-k and the diseased, the blind, 
tiie lame, and the deaf, imitating the Lord's example, 
" doing good to men." Blessed and merciful spirits ! 
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ye who are yet on the shores of tiinei still diligent in 
saving deeds and holy charities ; or, ye more lofty 
ones, reaping the fruition of your goodly sendee for 
men on the far-off shores of blessedness and glory ; 
we hail and salute you as among the best benefactors 
of your kind, as the faithful ministers of grace and 
restoration to afflicted men I 

With this goodly company we are happy to asso- 
ciate this day our reverend brother* who projected 
this work, and who, by Gk>d's favor and the aid of 
generous friends, has been enabled to bring it to this 
fiftvorable point. We thank Qod for the grace thus 
jfreely given him for us ; " for He loveth our nation 
and builds " us an hospital. Other things add to the 
gladness of this ceremony. We are happy in the.oc- 
casion which assembles us together. This is St. 
Mark's day, and our Church calls upon us to com- 
memorate that eminent evangelist and saint, who laid 
tlie first foundations of the Clmrch in Africa, and 
who is believed to have moistened its soil with a 
martyr's blood. In what more befitting manner could 
we keep the day than this ? 

We are happy in the selection of the spot from 
which, in fair proportions, is to rise this house of 
healing and of mercy. Here, amid pure, untainted, 
and healthful breezes, the invalid may gain strength 
to his body and revive hope to his sinking heart. 

• St. Marked Hospital was planned and projected by the Rev. C. 0. 
Hofiman, of New York City, missionary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Cape Palmas, Liberia, and the building has been carried on, 
and approaches completion, under his superintendence, and through his 
zeal and labors. 
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Here this house will stand a prominent -object, and be 
seen from afar on the ocean, greeting the eye of the 
sick sailor or the timid, tremulous emigrant, assuring 
both that, although they approach the shores of 
Africa, yet the religion of Jesus here, as everywhere 
else, mitigates the pestilence, heals the sick and the 
diseased, comforts the miserable and the outcast, and 
is full of healing, consolation, and of love I "May 
the beauty of the Lord our Gk)d be upon us, and es- 
tablish Thou the work of our hands upon us ; yea, the 
work of our hands establish Thou it I " 



THE 

RELATIONS AND DUTIES OF FREE COL- 
ORED MEN IN AMERICA TO AFRICA. 



Addressed to Mr. Charles B. Dunbar y M. 2)., formerly of New York OUy, 

but novo a citizen of Liberia. 



"It is in Africa that this evil most be rooted oat—liy African han^ 

and African exertions chiefly that it can be destrojcd.** 

— McQcEEN — View of Northern Central Africa, 



*^ We may live to behold the nations of Africa engaged in the calm 
occupations of industry, and in the pursuit of a just and legitimate com- 
merce ; we may behold the beams of science and philosophy breaking in 
upon their land, which at some hq)pier period, in still later times, may 
blaze with full lustre, and joining their influence to that of pubs reli- 
gion, may illuminate and invigorate the most distant extremities of that 
immense continent" — Wm. Pitt. 



LETTER. 



My Deab Sib : It is now many raontha aince I 
received a letter from you, just as jou were about 
sailing from our sliores for your Lome. Iii tUat note 
yoa requested me to address you a letter eetling forth 
my views concerning Liberia, Buggesting, at the eame 
time, that bucIi a letter might prove interesting to 
many of our old friends and schoolmates in New 
York. I have not forgotten your request, although 1 
have not heretofore complied with it. Though con- 
vinced of the need and possible usefulnesB of such a 
letter as you asked from mc, I have alirunk from a 
compliance with your reqnest. Not to mention otlicr 
grounds of reluctance, let me say here that I liave 
felt it a venturesome thing to address four hundred 
thousand men ; albeit it be indirectly through you. 
Neither my name, position, nor any personal qualities 
give me authority thus to do. The only excuse I 
have' is the depth and solemnity of all questions con- 
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nccted with Africa. I see that no one else of our 
race has done it ; perhaps I may be pardoned for as- 
«aming so great a task. 

I may add here that I address the " Free Colored 
Men of America," because I am identiiied with them ; 
and not because I feel that they^ especially, and above 
all the other sons of Africa, in distant lands, are 
called upon for zeal and interest in her behalf. It is 
the exaggeration of the relation oi American black 
men to Africa, which has turned the hearts of many 
of her own children from her. Your duties, in this 
respect, are no greater than those of our West Indian, 
Ilaytian, and eventually our Brazilian brethren. 
Wliatever in this letter applies to our brethren in the 
United States, applies in an equal degree to tliem. 
But I am not the man to address them. I fear I pre- 
8U7)U' even in writing this letter to American black 
men, and have only just now concluded to do so by 
the encouragement I have received in two pleasant 
interviews with Mr. Campbell and Dr. Delany. 

And even now it is with doubt and diffidence that 
I conclude to send you this communication. My re- 
luctancy has arisen chiefly from a consideration of the 
claim put forth by leading colored men in the United 
States, to the effect " that it is unjust to disturb their 
residence in the land of their birth by a continual call 
to go to Africa." Tliis claim is, in my opinion, a 
most just one. Three centuries' residence in a country 
seems clearly to give any people a right to their na- 
tionality therein without disturbance. Our brethren 
in America have other claims besides this ; they have 
made large contributions to the clearing of their 
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country ; they have contiibiited by sweat and toil to 
the wealth thereof.; and by their prowess and their 
blood they have participated in the achievement of 
its libeiticB. But their master right lies in the fact 
that they are Christians ; and one -will have to find 
6omo new page and appendage to the Bible, to get 
the warrant for Christians to repel and expatriato 
Christians, on account of blood, or race, or color. In 
fact, it seems to me a most serious thing to wantonly 
trench upon rights thus solemnly and providentially 
guaranteed a pcuple, tliat is, by a constant, ceaseless, 
fretting iteration of a repelling sentiment. 

Of course I do not intend any thing akin to this in 
my letter. I would not insult the intellect and con- 
science of any colored man who thinks it his duty to 
labor for his race on American soil, by telling him 
that it is his duty to come to Africa. If he is edu- 
cated up to the ideas of responsibility and obligation, 
he knows his duty better than I do. And, indeed, 
generally, it is best to leave individuals to themselves 
as to the (If tails of obligation and responsibility. 

"The primal duties shine aloft like stars" ; — and 

it is ttnly when men ■will not see them, that we are 

bound to repeat and re-ntter tliem, until the sonls of 

men are aroused, and tliey arc moved to moral rcsoln- 

I tion and to noble actions. But as to the modt; form, 

\ and manner of meeting their duties, let the common 

' eenee of every man decide it for himself. 

My object in writing tliis letter is not to ves any 

1 of our brethren by the iteration of the falsehood that 

America is not their home, nor by the misty tlieory 

" that tliey will all yet have to come to Liberia." I 
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do not even intend to invite any one to Liberia, glad 
as I would be to see around me many of tlie wise and 
sterling men I know in the United States, who would 
be real acquisitions to this nation, and as much as I 
covet their society. I am not putting in a plea for 
colonization. My object is quite different ; in fact it 
is not a strict compliance with the terms of your let- 
ter, for I shall have but little to say about Liberia. 
But believing that all men hold some relation to the 
land of their fathers, I wish to call the attention of the 
sons of Africa in America to their " Relations and 
Dltt to THE Land of their Fathers." 

And even on such a theme I know I must prepare 
myself for the rebuff from many — " Why talk to its 
of fatherland? What have we to do with Africa J 
We are not Africans ; we are Americans. You ask 
no peculiar interest on the part of Germans, English- 
men, the Scotch, the Irish, the Dutch, in the land of 
their fathers, wliy then do you ask it of us ? ' ' 

Alas for us, as a race ! so deeply harmed have we 
been by oppression that we have lost the force of 
strong, native principles, and prime natural affections. 
Because exaggerated contempt has been poured upon 
us, we too become ajit pupils in the school of scorn 
and contumely. Because repudiation of the black 
man has been for centuries the wont of civilized na- 
tions, black men themselves get shame at their origin 
and shrink from the terms which indicate it. 

Sad as this is, it is not to be wondered at. " 0]>- 
prcsssion " not only " makes a wise man mad," it 
robs him also of his self-respect. And this is our 
loss ; but having emerged from slavery, it is our duty 
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to ca6t off its grave-clothca and resiat its deadly in- 
fluenceB. 

Onr ancestors were unfortunate, miserable, and be- 
nighted ; but nothing more. Thuir history was a his- 
tory, not of ignominy and disgrace, but of heathenisui 
and beniglitedness. And even in that state tliey ex- 
hibited a nobleness of native charat-fer, they cherished 
Bnch virtues, and manifested so much manliness and 
bravery, that the civilized world ia now magnantmoaa 
enough to recognize snob traits ; and its greatest men 
are free to render their warm eulogies.* 

\Vheu then colored men question the duty of in- 
terest in Africa, because they arc not Africans, I beg 
to remind them of the kindred duty of self-respect 
And mj reply to such queries as I have mentioned 
above is this : 1. That there is no need of asking 
the intorost of Englishmen, Germans. Dutchmen and 
others in tlie land of their fathers, bficanse they have 
this interest, and are always proud to cherisli it. 
And 2d. I remark that the abject state of Africa is a 
most real and touching appeal to any heart for sym- 
pathy and aid. It is an appeal, however, which 
comes with a double force to every cirilized man who 
hae negro blood flowing in his veins. 

A&ica lies low and is M-rctched. She is the 
maimed and crippled arm of Immanlty. Her great 
powers are wasted. Dislocation and anguish have 
reached every joint. Her condition in every point 

• For % mofll ablo imd Uisoriminating articlu upon this Wpic, »co 
"WisiMiKSTKH RCHEW," Jauunrj 7, ISli, Art., Dr. AmolJ. Also, 
thiwD hurouic onil tnithriil Essays of Ur. Hsafs — "Fuiendb is CorH- 
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calls for Biiccor — moral, social, domestic, political, 
commercial, and iutellectiial. Whence shall flow aid, 
mcrev, advantacjc to her? Here arises the call of 
duty and obligation to colored men. Other people 
may, if they choose, forget the homes of their sires ; 
for almost every European nation is now reaping the 
fruits of a thousand years' civilization. Every one of 
them can spare thousands and even millions of their 
sons to build up civilization in Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa, or Victoria. But Africa 
is the victim of her heterogeneous idolatries. Africa 
is wasting away beneath the accretions of civil and 
moral miseries. Darkness covers the land, and gross 
darkness tlie people. Great social evils universally 
prevail. Conlidence and security arc destroyed. Li- 
centiousness abounds everv where. Moloch niles and 

I' 

rciirns tliroufrhout the whole continent, and bv the 
ordeal of Sassywood, Fetiches, human sacrifices, and 
devil-worship, is devouring men, women, and little 
children. They have not the Gospel. Tliey are liv- 
ing without God. Tlie Cross has never met their 
gaze, and its consolations Iiave never entered their 
hearts, nor its everlasting truths cheered their deaths. 
And till this only epitomizes the miseries of 
Africa, for it would take Ji volume to detail and enu- 
merate them. But this is suflicient to convince anv 
son of Africa that the land of our fathers is in great 
s])i ritual need, and that those of her sons who haply 

have abilitv to aid in her restoration will show mercv 
« «■ 

to her, and perform an act of filial love and tender- 
ness which is but their " reasonable service." 

T have two objects in view in addressing you this 
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letter : one relates to the temporal, inalcrial interestB 

I. of adTenturouB, enterp rising colored men ; and the 

[ ot/wr pertains to the best and moat abiding interests 

of the million masses of heathen on this continent — I 

[ menD. t)ieir evangelization. 

First, I am to speak with reference to the temporal 
L and material interests of adventnrous, enterprising 
and aspiring men in the United Statea of America. 
I wish to bring Ijeforc such persons reasons why they 
shonld feel interest in Africa. These reasons are not, 
I ara free to confess, directly and distinctively philan- 
I thropic ; aithongh I do, indeed, aim at human well- 
i heitig throngh their force and influence. But I ajj- 
I peal now more especially to the hopes, desires, ambi- 
tion, and aspirations of such men. I am referring to 
that sentiment of seli'-rogard which prompts to noble 
[ exertions for support and superiority. I am aiming 
I at that principle of self-lovk which simrs men on to 
[ Belf-advantage and self-aggrandizement — a principle 
I •which, in its normal state and in its due degree, to use 
I the words of Butlee, " is as jnst and morally good as 
[. any afl'eution whatever." In fine, 1 address myself to 
f all that class of sentiments iu the human heart which 
I creates a tliirst for wealth, position, honor, and power. 
Ll desire the auxiliary aid of this class of persons, and 
rtliia class of motives, for it is such influences and 
I agencies which are calculated to advance the material 
[ growth of Africa, She needs skill, enterprise, energy, 
I warldli/ talent, to raise her ; und these applied hero 
L to her needs and circumstanccB, will prove the haud- 
i maid of religion, and wi!l serve the gi-eat purposee of 
? civilization and enlightenment through all her borders. 
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Tliere s5enis to me to be a natural call upon the 
child reu of Africa in foreign lands to come and parti- 
cipate in the opening treasures of the land of their 
fathers. Thougli these treasures are the maoifest gift 
of God to the negro rac95 yet that race reaps but the 
most partial measure of their good and advantage. 
1 1 has always been thus in the past, and now as the 
lesources of Africa are being more and more devel- 
oped, the extent of our interest therein is becoming 
more and more diminutive. The slave-trade is inter- 
dicted throughout Christendom ; the chief powers of 
earth have put a lien upon the system of slavery ; in- 
terest and research in Africa have reached a state of 
intensity ; mystery has been banished from some of 
her most secret quarters ; sunlight, after ages of dark- 
ness, lias burst in upon the charmed regions of her 
wealtli and value ; and yet the negro, on his native 
soil, is but '' a hewer of wood and drawer of water " ; 
and the sons of Africa in foreign lands, inane and 
blinded, sufter the adventurous foreigner, with greed 
and glut, to jostle them aside, and to seize with skill 
and eftcct upon their own rightful inheritance. 

For three centuries and upwards, the civilized na- 
tions of the earth have been encraiired in Afncan com- 
merce. Traftic on the coast of Africa anticipated the 
discoveries of Columbus. From Africa the purest 
gold got its characteristic three hundred years ago. 
From Africa dyes of the greatest value have been 
carried to the great manufacturing marts of the world. 
From Africa palm oil is exported by thousands of 
tons ; and now, as the observant eye of commerce is 
becoming more and more fastened upon this con- 
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tinent. grain, gimis, oils of divers kinds, valuable 
woods, -copper aud other ore, are being borne from the 
Boil to meet the clamorouB demands of distant marts. 

The chief item of commerce in this continent has 
been the "slave-trade." The coast of Africa has been 
more noted for this than for any thing else. Ever 
since 1600, tlie civilized nations of tlie earth have 
been transporting in deadly holds, in poisonous and 
p^tilentiiil cabins, in " perlidioiis barks," millions of 
our race to foreign lands. This trade is now almost 
universally regarded as criminal ; hut in the light of 
commercial prudence and pecuniary advantage, the 
slavc-tradti was as great a piece of folly as it was a 
crime ; for almost beneath their eyes, yea, doubtless, 
often immediately in their sight, were lying treas- 
ores, rivalling far the market value of the flesh and 
blood they had been so eager to crowd beneath their 
hatches. 

Africa is as rich in resonrcea as India is ; not as 
yet as valuable in products, because she is more un- 
enlightened and has a less skilful population. But so 
far as it respecta mineral and vegetable capacity, tliere 
seem& to me but little, if any, doubt that Africa more 
than rivals the most productive lan^s on the globe. 

Let me set before you, though briefly, some of the 
valuable articles of West African trade. I must re- 
mind you, however, of three things : First, that tlie 
soil, the rocks, and the flora of Africa have not had 
the advantage of scientific scrutiny, and as a conse- 
quence but little is known as yet of her real worth 
and wealth in these respects. Second, that West 
African trade is only in a nascent state— that it comes 
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from but a slight fringe of the coast, while the rich 
interior yields, as yet, but a reluctant hold upon the 
vast and various treasures it possesses. And third^ 
that such is the mysterious secrecy American and 
English houses retain and o^johi upon this subject, 
that even approximation to the facts of the case is re- 
mote and distant. 

Tlie following table is an attempt to classify valu- 
able products and articles of present trade. Nearly 
every article mentioned has come under my own per- 
sonal inspection ; the exceptions are not over a dozen 
and a half : 



NuK 


Dyos nnd Dycwood. Onms nnd Wax. 


Animolfl. 


Palm Nut. 


Can I wood. 


Beeswax. 


Oxen. 


Ground Xut. 


l^arwood. 


Grove Tree. 


Sheep. 


Cocoa Nut. 


Indi^:o. 


India Rubber. 


Ilogs. 


Cola Xut. 


Christiuitjs 


nut. Guttapercha. 


Goats. 


Castor Nut. 


A id divers oth- Copal. 


Fowls. 




cr colors, 


blue. Mastic. 


Ducks. 




red, ycllov 


', and Senegal. 


Pigeons. 




brown. 






Skins. 


Grains. 


Fnilts. 


Vcijotal'lo3. 


Bullock. 


nice. 


Oranges. 


Yams. 


Sheep. 


Maize. 


Lemons. 


Cassada. 


Deer. 


Millet. 


Plantains. 


Potatoes. 


Moukey. 




Bananas. 


Tan yah. 


Leojiard. 




Citrons. 




Gazelle. 




Limes. 




Squirrel. 




Guavas. 




Kaccoon. 




Pineapples. 




Lion. 




Papaw. 
Mango Plums. 
Alligator Pear. 
Bread Nut. 
Tamarind. 
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Timber. 


Mincrab. 


Special articles con- 
nected with trade 
and doiuestio use. 


Fish. 


TenV. 


Iron. 


Sugar-Cane. 


Mackerel. 


Ebony. 


Copper. 


Coffee. 


Mango Perch. 


Lignum Vitao. 


: Gold. 


Cocoa. 


Cavalla. 


Mahogany. 




Pepper. 


Gripper. 


Brimstone. 




Cotton. 


Herring. 


Rosewood. 




Tobacco. 


Mullet. 


Walnut. 






Chub. 


Hickory. 






Perch. 


Oak. 






Pike. 


Cedar. 






Trout. 


Unevah. 






Cod. 


MangroTO. 






Skate. 

Eels. 

Oysters. 



I cannot dismiss these tables without a few re- 
marks relative to some few prominent items they enu- 
merate ; I mean the Palm Nut and Oil, Cotton, In- 
dian Corn, and Sugar-Cane. 

Palm Oil. — ^Tliis article, more than any other 
West African product, shows the rapidity with wldch 
legitimate commerce has sprung up on the coast of 
Africa. A few years ago palm oil was an insignifi- 
cant item in tlic coast trade.* Ifoxo it is an article 
which commands wliole fleets of sailing vessels, seeks 
the auxiliary aid of steamers, and affects most power- 
fully the commerce of England, France, and the 
United States. 

I copy several items pertaining to this export from 



* In 1808, the (luontity imported into England was only 200 (two 
hundred) ton?. 

10+ 
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a report of a former acquaintance and correspondent, 
the late Mr. Consul Campbell, of Lagos. The report, 
as will be seen, includes several other items besides 
palm oil, and it refers exclusively to-Lagos. 

6UU>PED FBOM LAGOS DUBIXO 1857. 







Value. 


18,007 casks of Palm Oil, 


4,942 tons, 


£222,390 


1,053 Elepliuiit Tusks, 


24,118 lbs., 


4,220 


868 bales of Cotton, 


114,848 lbs.. 


8,490 



280,200 

/jO,000 nativo Cotton Cloths, 25,000 

Total valuo of exports from Lagos, £255,200 

Palm Oil— 

From the Benin River, 2,650 tons, 

" Palma, 8,250 " 

" Badagry, 1,250 " 

" Porto Novo, Appi, Vista, &c., 4,500 " 

" Wliydjili, 2,500 " 

" Ahguay find neighboring ports, 2,500 ** 

10,650 tons, £732,600 
150,000 country Clotlis of native manu- 
facture from above ports, 75,000 

£1,062,800 

Of the above productions there were shipped from 
Lagos in the year — 





ls->(l 


1957. 


Increase. 


Pjdm Oil, 


3,HS4 tons. 


4.942 tons. 


1,058 tons. 


Ivory, 


10.057 lbs. 


24,118 lbs. 


8,061 lbs. 


Cotton. 


:u,ll»l lbs. 


114,841 lbs. 


«1, 353 lbs. 



Palm Oil from other ports — 




*"*^— £tii 1 




1850. 


185T. 


Increase. 


Benin River, 


2,500 tons. 


2,660 tons. 


160 tons. 


Polma, 


2,250 ** 


8,250 " 


1,000 " 


Badagry, 


• 1,250 " 


1,250 " 




Porto Novo, &c., 


4,000 " 


4,600 " 


600 " 


Whydah, 


2,500 ** 


2,600 " 




Abguay, &c., 


1,800 '* 


2,500 " 


700 " 




14,800 tons. 


16,650 tons. 


2,850 tons. 


From Lagos, 


8,884 " 


4,942 " 


1,068 " 


Total shipment in 1857, 


21,692 tons. 


8,408 tons. 


The export of Oil and Nuts from Sikrea Leone : 


PALM OIL EXPOBTED FROM 8IEBBA 


LEONE DUBINO 


THE TSAB8 


1850, 


285,032 gallons, 






1851, 


212,577 " 






1852, 


807,988 " 






1858, 


181,488 " 






1864, 


804,406 " 






1855, 


864,414 " 






1856, 


468,140 " 







Total, 2,118,986 gallons, equal to 6,886 tons. 
Castom House, Sierra Leone, 18th February, 1867. 

Port of Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

QUANTITY OF PALM-NTT KERNELS EXPOBTED FBOM THE CQLONT: 

1850, 4,096 bushels, 



1851, 


2,925 




1852, 


40,727 




1858, 


29,699 




1854, 


25,399J 




1855, 


65,388 




1856, 


90,282 





Total, 264,516^ bushels, oqnal to 6,612 tone. 
Customs, Sierra Leone, 30lh January, 1857. 
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I have no reliable information of the amount of 
oil exported at the present ; but I do not think I shall 
be far from the point of accuracy, if I put it down at 
60,000 tons, which, at the probable ^alue of £45 per 
ton, equals £2,700,000. 

Cotton. — ^Xcxt to palm oil, cotton is now com- 
manding more attention than any other article. The 
interesting fact with regard to this staple is that it 
excites as much interest in Africa as it does in Eng- 
land and America. There are" few things in the his- 
tory of trade more important, more interesting, mor- 
ally as well as commercially, than the impetus which 
has recentlv been ij:ivcn to the m'owth of cotton. 

In 1S5-, ilr. Consul Campbell made a statement 
of the probable amount of cotton exi)orted from West 
Africa. I have to rely upon my memory for the 
items of that statement ; and, if I mistake not, lie 
stated that tlie i)eople of Abbeokuta exported nigh 
200,()(.)0 country clollis annuallv. Tlicse cloths arc 
purcliasLMl for trans])ortation to Lrazil, where there 
are thousands of African slaves who si ill dress in the 
same style as when at their homes. lie supi)osed 
that fully 200,000 country cloths were manufactured 
for /iO//ir' uso, which would jnake the probable num- 
ber manufactured in Africn, 40o,000. And he calcu- 
lated 2 V lbs. as l!ie average weight of each country 
cloth ;— and 400,00i) x 2J = 1,()00,000 lbs. of cotton 
maniffarffiiyd liv the natives of interior Africa, in one 
locality, that is, Yurnl»a. Donbtlcs^s as much more is 
allowed to m'ow an<l run to waste unused. 

Jfow these fa(*ts, to a partial extent, were well 
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knowii in Liljeria, for our merchants are accnatomed 
to purchasing " country cloths," as they are called, 
and selling them to foreign traders ; but Consul 
Camphell's statements far exceed any realities -we 
have ever tlionght of, and show that interior Africa is 
aa great a field for the productioD of cotton as Amer- 
ica or India. 



Sdgae-Cane. — ^To what extent West Africa is to 
become a sugar-producing country it is difficult to 
conjecture. Many, doubtless, have grave doubts 
whether this will ever be the case ; for my own part 
I have DO misgivings upon the point, that is, its capa- 
bility of becoming a great sugar-producing country. 
The natives grow it in all the country about Capo 
Palmas, and frequently bring cane to the Auiencan 
settlements for sale. With some small encourage- 
ment, and a little stimulus, it could easily be made a 
staple here. My opinions have been strengthened by 
some obsen-ations made in a recent missionary tour. 
I found cane but little inferior to that grown on the 
St. Paul's River, growing in nearly all the towns and 
villages through which I passed, forty, fifty, and 
sixty miles in the interior. On inquiry, I learned 
that it is grown by the natives in tlie interior two 
himdred miles back. Dr. Livhigstone, in hia journal, 
states a like fact concerning the natives iu South 
Africa.* 

What a genu have we here for systematic labor, 

* Dr. LiringElonc snir tlic cone proving, in lua tmir Uirough South 
Afrii-n. It is morr iliui probable that Ibst cimc id indii^cnoua to bolb 
West mil] Soutli AfriuL 
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plodding industry, the proper direction of the ac- 
quisitive principle, and thereby of civilization and 
Cliristianity, if only a company of right-minded men 
were settled on the Cavalla, prepared for the produc- 
tion of sugar, willing to stimulate native energy, 
and at the same time to uplift and enlighten the 
heathen ! 

• 

Maize. — ^What is the case respecting sugar-cane, 
equally pertains to com. It is grown plenteously 
and extensively in West Africa. On the Cavalla 
river it is planted with rice, and I am told that in the 
gathering season hundreds of bushels of corn are left 
by the natives untouched in their fields. In some 
cases American colonists have gone and gathered 
quantities of it without any payment. Here, then, 
with an enterprising settlement, corn could be ob- 
tained as an export. Tlie natives, if encouraged, 
might easily be made vast and extensive coni-grow- 
ers. This has already taken place on the Gold Coast. 
Several cargoes of corn were exported thence in 1851) 
to England. 

As with the palm oil, so with maize, sugar-cane, and 
cotton ; civilized men could, with but little dilKculty, 
increase the cultivation of tliese articles among the 
natives, and sliij) them to traders to their own advan- 
tage. And this process is the great secret of West 
African trade : the foreign merchant, by his goods, 
excites the cupidity of the siniple native, who at Fer- 
nando Po brnigs him barwood ; at St. Paul, Lo- 
anda, beeswax ; at Congo, coi>al and gutta i)ercha ; 
at Accra, maize ; at Cuhibar, black ebony wood ; 
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at Bonny and Lagos, palm oil ; at Bassa, (Liberia,) 
camwood j at Lagos, cotton ; at Tantaraqucrry and 
Gambia, ground nnta and pepper ; at Sierra Leone, 
nearly ail kinds of African produce ; at Ebnina, Cape 
Coast, Accra, and Baesam, gold. By this multiform 
traffic, yet, be it remembered, in its infancy, and ca- 
pable of being increased a thousand fold, millions of 
dollars are being made every year on the coast of 
Africa. 

Now all this flows into the coffera of white men. 
I mean nothing invidious by this. I state a fact, and 
am utterly unconscious of any unworthy or nngenerous 
feeling in stating it. " The earth is the Lord's, and 
the fulness thereof ; " and tliis " fulness " He has 
given to HAN, irrespective of race or color. The main 
condition of tho.ohtainment of it is intelligence, fore- 
cast, skill, and enterprise. If the black man — the 
black man, I mean, civilized and enlightened — ^has 
lying before him a golden heritage, and fails to seize 
upon and to appropriate it, Providence none the less 
intends it to be seized upon and wills it to be used. 
And if the white man, with a keen eye, a cunning 
hand, and a wise practicalness, is enabled to appro- 
priate it with skill and effect, it is his ; God givea it 
to him, and he has a right to seek and to search for a 
multiplication of it, and M-hon he secures it a right to 
the use of it, responsible, liowcver, both to God and 
man for the use of right means to tlie ends he has be- 
fore him, and for the moral features of his traffic. 

But while conceding that tlie white man has, in 
the main, fairly won Uie present trade of Africa, I 
cannot but lament our non-participation therein ; for 
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the larger advantages of it go to Europe and Amer- 
ica, and help to swell the broad stream of their 
wealth, luxury, and refinement. And how deep and 
broad and mighty is that stream is shown by two 
facts : 1st, That England, France, and the United 
States oxpend annually more than a million and a 
half of dollars for the protection of trade on this 
coast.* And 2d, Tliat the coast swarms with white 
men, using all possible means and contrivances to 
open trade into the intei'ior. To this one single end, 
an immense amount of capital is spent by gi*eat 
mercantile houses, in England, France, and America. 
One single house in Liveq^ool employs such a fleet 
of trading vessels that it is necessitated to keep a resi- 
dent physician at the mouth of one of our great rivers 
for the benefit of their captains and sailors. " A 
single merchant now living, in the course of three or 
four yearts has spent more than $100,000 in explor- 
ing the rivers and creeks of "Western Africa, merely 
to ascertain the extent of her commercial relations." t 
While I am writing these ])ages, I receive the infor- 
miition that one of the great Liverpool houses has 
just sent out a small steamer to the bights, to collect 
the oil for their trading vessels. Simultaneously with 
this intelligence, I am advised that a number of 
ag(^nts are employed by English capitalists to visit 
the towns from Lagos to Abbeokuta, and to leave 
with their chiefs small bags of cotton seed for the 
growth of cotton. And but a few months ago we 

* I do not pretend to nceurafv in this staiouiciit ; tbe expenditure of 
Great Uriiain was, in 18-1-, i;'j:;l,<Mio. 
f WilHOu\s "Western Afrioa," p. 521. 
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hailed in our roads a little fairy craft — the '■ Sim- 
beani," steamer sent out Ity " Laird and Company " 
for the Niger trade ; and since then I have heard of 
two of her trips, four hundred miles up that mighty 
river, hringing thence valuahlo cargoes for the facto- 
ries whicli are now estahlished three hundred miles 
up on its hanks. 

And now perhaps you ask — " How shall the chil- 
dren of Africa, sojourning in foreign lands, avail 
themselves of the treasures of this continent ! " I 
answer briefly, " In the same way wliito men do." 
They have pointed out the way, let us follow in the 
same track, and in the use of the like (legirlmate) 
agencies by which trade is facilitated and money is 
made by them. 

Perhaps this is too general, let me therefore at- 
tempt Bometliing more specific and distinctive. 

FiBBT, then, I remark that If individuals are un- 
able to enter upon a trading system, they can form 
assoeiations. If one has not sufficient capital, four or 
six united can make a good beginning. If a few per- 
sons cannot make the venture, then a company can 
be fonned. It was in this way the first attempts at 
trading were made by the Dntch and the English, 
both in India and Atrica. A few men associated 
themselves together, and sent out their agent or 
agents, and started a factory. And from such bum- 
ble beginnings, in the ITtb century, has arisen that 
magnificcut Indian Empire, which bos helped to 
- swell the vast wealth and the cumbrous capital of 
England, from whose arena have come fortli such 
splendid and coloseal characters as Clive, and Wei- 
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lington, and Metcalf, and the Laurences, and Have- 
lock ; and which has furnished the Church of Christ a 
field on which to display the apostolic virtues and 
the primitive self-sacrifice of Middleton and Heber, 
and Wilson, of Henry Martyn, of Fox, and Raglaud. 
Without doubt God designs as great things as 
these for Africa, and among the means and agencies 
He will em])loy, commercial enterprise is most cer- 
tainly one. To this end, however, high souls and 
lofty resolves are necessary, as in any other vocation 
of life. Of course the timid, the over-cautious, the 
fearful — men in whose constitution Faith is a needed 
quality, are not fitted for this service. If ever the 
epoch of negro civilization is brought about in Africa, 
whatever external influences may be brought to boar 
upon tliis end, whatever foreign agencies and aids, 
blac^k men themselves are without doubt to be the 
chief instruments. But they are to be men of force 
and energy ; men who will not suffer themselves to 
be outri vailed in enteq^'ise and vigor ; men who are 
prei)ared for pains, and want, and suffering ; men of 
such invincible courage that the spirit cannot be 
tamed by transient failures, incidental misadventure, 
or even glaring miscalculations ; men who can exag- 
gerate the feeblest resources into potent agencies and 
fruitful cai)ital. Moreover, tlxvse men are to have 
strong moral proclivities, equal to the deep penetra- 
tion and the unvieldincc tenacity of their minds. Xo 
greater curse could bo entailed ui)on Africa than the 
sudden ap[)earance upon her .shores of a niighty host 
of heartless black buccaneers, (for such indeed they 
would prove themselves,) men sharpened up by let- 
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ters and trainiug, fiUefl with fevcriali greed, with 
Iieurta utterly alitJD from moral good and human well- 
bt'ing, and only regarding Africa as a coavenient 
gold-field from whieli to extract emolument and 
treufiure to carry off to foreign quarters. 

Siicli raen would ouly reproduce the worst evils 
of tlie last three sad centuries of Africa's history ; and 
'[uickly and inevitably bo soil their character, that tlie 
jiint imputation would be fastened upon them, of that 
malignant lie which has recently been spread abroad 
through Europe and America against us ; that is, of 
complicity with the slave trade.* 

* Nothing CMi bo muro judicioas than tho following vonlB of Com- 
mandcr Foolc: — " Let then the block man li« judged furlj, and not pre- 
Hiroeil to bnre liMomc oU nt onou and bj minctc. of a higher order than 
olil bUtorie nationa, through manj gcoeratiooc of whom the palitical or- 
ganiution of tho world boa been bIowI; developing itMdf. Thcra will 
l>e nruoDg [bem laen who arc covetous, or men who are Ijnumical, 01 
men who would tacrifice public interesta, or anj olhera to their own ; 
men who would now go into the fdaie tnde If they could, or rob hun 
rootlN, or iDtrJguc for oiQcc, or pick pockets, rather than trouble their 
lirada or their hands with more bononble occnpaUons. It ehotdil bo 
tUDcmbcred bj vi^tora that such thlnga will be found in Liberia; no< 
btmnu men art black, but btcause men are mm." — Atrica and TuI 
AHRHica!! Flic, p. 206. 

It ia most encouraging to Gnd erer and anon a writer who, in vpcak- 
iog ofcolored men, aToids the? exaggeration of them either into dcmi-gods 
or monkey. Even Commander Foolc well nigh lo«eB hia iHikncc, on 
tha eame page whence the above jnst aentcnco ia taken. In die para- 
graph which imtocdialclj' fbllows this extroct, he girca eipnwuon ti 
opinions Rweepingly diaparagilig to the negro race, and not of nrrafu 
LiMoricol acouracy. Comnuunler Footo says; — " Nontgro hatdimi a»g- 
iMny to lightim or l-Hghltn tht link* of human peiUp." Such n broad 
anertion implies that the wiitcr has cleared up all the mTitericH of past 
hirtory : but upon the point, that ia, " the relation of Egypt to tho oegn> 
raue." though atill a disputed question — jcl, with Bucb auUioriliva ou our 
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Happily for Africa, most of the yeaniings of her 
sons towards licr arc gentle, humane, and generous. 
"When the commercial one shall show itself, it will 
not ditter, I feel assured, from all the others her chil- 
dren have showed. God grant that it may soon burst 
from many warm and energetic hearts, for the i-escue 
of a continent ! 

Skconi). I proceed to show that the whole coast 
offers facilities for adventurous traders. There are 
few, if any, localities but where they can set up their 
factories and connnence business. If there are ex- 
ceptions they are rare ; and even then, not really such, 
but cases where at some previous time the natives 
have been so ])asclv and knavishly treated, that thev 
tlicmsclvcs hsive learned to i>nictise the same iq»on 
some liM])K'SS, unsuspectinir cai)tain and his crew. As 
a •j^ciural tliinjjr, however, native African chiefs court 
and invite? the residence of a trader in their neighbor- 
ly kmI, will give liini protection, and will strive to secure 
his permanent stay. On our Liberian coast we see 
the i)n)()f of this in the many factories in existence at 
divers lu^ints. I have mvself seen mere bovs — vounff 

Hido i\n Dr. rritclKinl, Cardinal Wisoiiian, and that ripe sdiolar, the late 
Al»'xand«M* II. Kvi'ivtt, one >\ould have t;up])oscd Commander FcMite 
would havo liet-n a little li';-s vonturcsonie. Moreover, I bep to Eay that 
Tons-.-ANT I/nrvKKTiKK is an historical character. ("Iocjdwin, in his 
le(Muris on colonial slavjM-v, «avs: — "Can the We.«t India Islands, since 
tln'ir iir.-t di.<f(»v»Ty hy Coliinihiis, hoast a sin^^le name which deserves 
comp:iri.-on with that of Touissant I/OuverturcV" Read Harriet Mar- 
tim-aii's " Hour and tl;e Man"; Wonlsworth's fine ?(jnni't addris.-ed to 
"Toui.-sant in prison"; and the nohh* Poem of John (i. Whitticr, on 
the sanii' theme; and then compare the opinions of these high names 
with (^ommander Footc'd hroud :issertioiL>4. 
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Englislimcn, not of age — who have come out to this 
country seeldng their fortunes, living on the coast in 
native towns, without any civilized eoinpanionsliip, 
and cftrrying on a thriving trade. The chiefs have 
ftn interest in these men, and tliorefore make their 
resideiiee safe and comfortable. The trader's presence 
and barter give the king, or head man, importivnco, 
increase Iiia wealth, augment his influence in the 
neighborhood, swell the population of his town, and 
flias make it the centre or capital of the surrounding 
region. But even if it were not thus, the security of 
traders is insured by the felt power of the three great 
nations of the civilized world. Such and bo great is 
tile naval force of England. France, and America on 
this coast, tlist the const may be regarded as protect- 
ed. The native chiefs, for many hundred miles, have 
been taught to fear the destnictive instnimenta of 
War they carry with them, and nowadays but sel- 
'dom give occasion for their use. 

But aside from all this, I may remark here, Ist, 
tiiat of all pude and uncivilized men, the native Afri- 
can is the mildest and most gentle; and 2d, that no 
|>eople in the world are so given to trade and bartor 
•s the negroes of the western coast of Africa. 

Thibdly, Let me refer to the means and facilities 
tloped men have for an entrance upon African com- 
lurce. And lat, I would point out the largo amonnt 
if capital which is lying in their hands, dead and im- 
irodnctive. There is, as you are doubtless aware, no 
lall amount of wealth possessed by the free colored 
•palation of tlie United States, both North and 
'flonth. Notwithstanding the mnltitudinous difficul- 
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ties "wliich beset them in the way of improvement, 
our l)rL'tlnvii hiive sho\TO capacity, perseverauce, 
oftenliiiies tlirift and acquisitiveness. As a conse- 
quence they arc, all over the Union, owners of houses, 
farmr), homesteads, and divers other kinds of prop- 
erty ; and, stored away in safe quarters, they have 
lar«;e amounts of gold and silver deep down in large 
stockings, in the corners of old chests, in dark and 
undiscoverable nooks and crannies, besides large sums 
invested in banks, and locked up in the safes of city 
savings banks. 

I have no statistics by me of the population and 
property of the colored people of Cincinnati^ but I 
am told that their wealth exceeds that of the same 
class, in anv other citv in the American Union — that 
is, accordin^r to their numbers. xSashville, Tenn., 
Charleston, S. C, St. Louis, Mo., Mobile and Xew 
Orleans, stand in nearlv the same catejxorv. Balti- 
more holds a respectable position. In the '' "Weekly 
Anjrlo-African," (September, 1^50), I iind that the 
cnriK II PK()i»i:iiTY of the colored population in Phila- 
deljjliia is put down at 8-31,484:. Doubtless their per- 
sonal real estate must be worth millions. And the 
same niu>t be true of New York City. 

The greater portion of their wi^alth, however, is 
unpruductive. As a ])eople we have been victimized 
in a pe(Muiiary point of view, as well as morally and 
politically ; anil, as a consequence, there is an almost 
universal dread of intnistinii: our inonevs in the hands 
of capitalists, and tradinir companies, and stock; 
tlu)iit;h in the ^reat cities large sums are put in 
savings banks, lliere are few, however, who have 
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tLe courage to take shares in railroiul and similar 
companice, and in many places it couUl not be done. 

There is on^e most pregnant tact that will sei-vo to 
bLow, BoiuewLat, their monetary ability, '* The Af- 
KicAN Methodibt Epihcopal CiiTHcn " IB one of the 
denominations of the United States. It has ita own 
organization, its own bisliops, its conferences, its organ 
or magazine, and these entirely i?ittv' ae — alisolutely 
discomiected with all the white denominations of 
America. This religions body is spread ont in ham- 
let, village, town, and city, all througli the Eastern, 
Nortliem, Western, and partly the Southern States. 
But the point to which I desire to direct yonr atten- 
tion is tlie fact tliat they have built and now own 
some 300 church , edifices, mostly brick; and in the 
large cities, such as New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, they are large, imposing, capacious, and 
will seat some two or three thousand people. The 
free black people of the United States built these 
churches ; the funds were gathered from tlieir small 
and large congregations ; and in some cases they have 
been known to cotle^^'t, that is, in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, at one collection over 1^1,000. The ag- 
gregate valno of their property cannot be less than 
$5,000,000. 

Now this, yon will notice, is an exhibit of tlie 
corporate moneyed power of but <»ie class of onr 
brethren. I have said notliing abont the Episcopal 
churches, of the Pi-csbyterians, of the Baptists, nor 
of the divers sections of the Methodists. But fiiis 
will suffice. You can easily see from the above, that 
tliere mnst be a large amount of pecuniary means in 
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the hands of the free colored population of the Amer- 
ican States. 

2d. I turn now to another of their facilities for 
engaging in African commerce. I refer to Xaviga- 
Tiox. And here I might rest the case upon the fact 
that money will purchase vessels, and command sea- 
men and na\'igators. But you already have both. 
Turn for a moment to Xew Bedford, Mass. It is 
now some twenty years since I visited that important 
seaport. Though but a boy, I kept my eyes open, 
especially upon the condition of our race there ; and 
I retaiu still a vivid remembrance of the signs of 
industry and thrift amonfi: them, of the evidences of 

».■ c 

their unusual wealth, and of their large interest in 
shij»piiig. I had the names of several parties men- 
tioned to me who were owners of whale craft, and I 
made the acquaintance of some of them. Among 
these I remember well some youjliful descendants of 
Paul Cuft'ee. Tlie same state of things I apprehend 
exists, though perhaps in a much less degree, in some 
l)laces in Connecticut ; on the Hudson, that is, at 
Albany and Xewl)urgh, in the State of Xew York ; 
on the Potomac ; at St. Louis, on the Mississippi ; 
and on the Ped Piver. There are scores, if not hun- 
dreds of colored men who own schooners and other 
small craft in these localities ; pilots and engineers, 
ca])tains and seamen, who, if once moved with a 
generous impulse to redeem the land of their fathers, 
could, in a brief time, form a vast commercial marine, 
e([ual to all the necessities of such a glorious project. 
Let me dwell for a moment upon one suggestion, 
that is, the facilities for securing seamen, and the 
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comparative ease of forming crews. Colored seamen, 
in large numbers, I apprehend, can easily be ob- 
tained. Even in the United States, their numbers 
are legion ; and we may proudly say that, in activity, 
dutifulness, and skill, they are equal to any sailors 
on the globe. Nor would there be any great lack 
of the needed class just above the grade of sailors ; 
that is, a class who would join intelligence and 
knowledge to practicalness. What a number of men, 
trained to a late boyhood in the colored schools, do 
we not know who have sailed for years out of New 
York as " stewards " in the great " liners." How 
many of these are there not, who, both at school and 
by experience, have attained a real scientific acquaint- 
ance with navigation. And how many of them, had 
they been white men, would, long ere this, have risen 
to the posts of mates and captains ! How many of 
such could you and I point out who were our school- 
mates in the old ^' free school," in Mulberry street ? * 
Here, then, you have the material and the desig- 
nated agency for an almost boundless commercial 

• In a most elaborate paper, entitled " The Niger Trade," by Sir 
George Stephen, (Simpkin, Marshall k Co., London, 1849,) the author 
shows, most clearly, the need and the practicability of employing the 
agency of black men, for the purpose of African civilization. Sir George 
suggested the employment of them, in the [British] naval as well as 
merchant service ; in all grades of office, from seamen and marines up 
to naval officers ; and he points to the West India Colonies, and Hayti, 
remarking, " Hayti has a navy exceeding twenty in number, of which 
four arc steamers ; all are, of course, manned and officered by black or 
colored men/' In this paper. Sir George quotes and emphasizes the 
words of McQueen — " It is by African hands and A/riean exertwM 
chiefly thcd the evil must be rooted outJ" 
11 
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stuff, for the purposes of trade in West Africa. The 
facts I have adduced cannot, I think, be disputed. 
And, on the condition that this maehiaeiy is brought 
into operation, the influences and results are easily 
anticipated. It must follow, as a necessity, that the 
trade and commerce of Africa shall fall into the hands 
of black men. At an early day whole fleets of ves- 
sels, manned and officered by black men from the 
United States and Liberia, would outrival all the 
other agencies which are now being used for grasping 
West African commerce. Large and important houses 
would spring into existence among you all through 
the States. Wealth would flow into your coffers, and 
affluence would soon exhibit itself amid all your asso- 
ciations. The reproach of penury and the conscious- 
ness of impotency in all your relations would rapidly 
depart, and as a people you would soon be able to 
make yourselves a felt element of society in all the 
relations of life, on the soil where you were bom. 

Tliese are some of the material influences which 
would result from this movement. Tlie moral and 
philanthropic results would be equally if not more 
notable. Tlie kings and tradesmen of Africa, having 
the dcmomtratiori of negro capacity before them, 
would hail the presence of their black kinsmen from 
America,* and would be stimulated to a generous 
ennilation. To the farthest interior, leagues and 
combinations would be fonned with the men of com- 
merce ; and thus civilization, enlightenment, and 
Christianity would be carried to every state, town, 

* Just this has been the experience of Dr. Delany, as I hear from 
Talucd friondfl there, at La^os, and other places. 
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sad village of interior Africa. The galling 
brance of the slave-trade on tlie coast, and of slavery 
in America, would quicken the blood and the brain 
of both parties, and every wretch of a slave-trader 
who might visit the'coast wonid have to atone for his 
temerity by submitting to the rigid code framed for 
piracy. And when this diBturbiiig and destructive 
hindrance to African progress was once put down, 
noble cities, vast agricultural establiahments, the 
seeds of univei"sitios, and groundwork of church or- 
ganizations, would spring up all along tho bauka, and 
up the valley of the Niger.* 

There is one certain commercial result — to return 
to my subject — that would surely grow out of this 
movement : I mean the flow of large amounts of cap- 
ital fi-om the mouoyed men of America ; that is, if 
black men showed skill, energy, and practicability. 
Philanthropy would como forward witlt largess for 
colored men, thua developing the i-esourcea of Africa. 
Religion would open a large and generous hand in 
order to hasten the redemption of a continent alien 
from Christ and His Church. And capital would 
hasten forward, not only for its wonted reduplication, 
but also to exemplify the vitality and fruitfulness 
which it always scatters from golden hands in its 
open pathway. And when yon consider the fact of 
Jdnship, on our part, with Africa, the less liability to 
fever, the incentive to gain, the magnificent objects 
before us, and the magnificent field on which to 

• The grr»l hiudranci; to Arricoji eTaDgelizttlioti nt tho present time 
k the slnve-traclc. MisBionvies teal Uub all doDg tbe coust, from C^>e 
Pilmaa In Coni^a 
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develop them, and the probable early power of intel- 
ligent black men to penetrate, scathleBB, any neig^ 
borhood where they might reside, yon can see the 
likelihood of an early repossession of Africa, in trad% 
commerce, and moral {>ower, by her now scattered 
children in distant lands. 

For the carrying ont snch a plan yon have, I re- 
peat myself, yon have almost, if not qnite, all the 
needed means and agencies even now at hand. Yon 
have, all through the States, men who can at once 
fomisli the capital for the commencement of snch a 
venture. You know I am not wont to exaggerate 
the wealth of colored men. In snch matters I prefer 
fact to conjecture ; for certainly among us on this 
subject imagination has too often proved " a forward 
and delusive faculty." Yet I do know of some of 
our brethren in the States who have become moneyed 
men, not millionaires, indeed, but men worth their 
thousands. Some of these men are more prominent 
individuals than others, and as their names are not 
unfrequently mentioned in such a connection as this, 
it may not seem invidious in a like mention on these 
pages. Some of these persons are acquaintance&— a 
few, old friends of former years, but the most are per- 
sonally unknown to me. There are Kev. Stephen 
Smith, William Whippcr, Esq., of Philadelphia; 
Messrs. Knight & Smith, of Chicago, HI. ; Messrs. 
Cook & Moxly, Buffalo, N . Y. ; Youngs & Wilcox, 
of Cincinnati, &c., &c. 

It is possible that in a few instances earnest preju- 
dice against every thing African may cause displeasure 
at this designation. Any one can see that I have 
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intended notLing discourtcoue ; and it sliould be re- 
membered that commercial enterprise in Africa has 
no necessary connection with emigration, or coloniza- 
tion, ilow great eoevcr tho diversities of opinion 
npon these points, on this platform, Douglass and 
Delany can stand beside the foremost citizens and 
merchants of Liberia. Hence those men whose feel- 
ings aro tlic most averse to any thing like colonization, 
cannot object to the promotion of trnde and the 
scquisition of wealth. Indeed, I have no doubt that 
there are (lionsands who would be glad of a safe in- 
Tcstment in any thing wherein there is probabilitj- of 
advantage. Moreover, the fretted mind of our breth- 
ren needs distraction from griei's and the cansca of 
griefs. Just now, when darkness ehronds their Sonth- 
em heavens, what could be more opportune, what 
more desirable, than such a movement 'i The danger 
iB, that thousands of them in their sorrows, may sit 
down hopeless, careless, and 

" Nurse despdr 

And feed tbe (ireadful api>etite of deatli," 
Your leading men should strive to occupy the vacant 
minds of their despairing brethren by the healthful 
stimulant of duty and entcrjirise. 

Doubtless there are many persons in the States who 

will view tbe above fiuggestioiis ui connection with the 

Iiiberian Kepublic, and in my opinion it will be wise 

J and judicious for them to do so, I have nothing ex- 

L travagant to say about Liberia. It is a theme upon 

f which I never fall into ecstasies. I cannot find in it 

I as yet place or occasion for violent raptures, I get 

started a little, at times, from cool eiinauimity, when 
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I read the wonderful tales of trayellers abont the 
conntiy, or the first letters of enthusiastic settlen. 
Liberia is a young country, hardly yet " in the gris- 
tle," laying, as I dare to affirm, good foundations ; but 
with much pain, great trials, consuming anxieties, and 
with the price of great tribulation, and much mortal- 
ity. But is not this the history of all young coun- 
tries I Has not God married pain, and suffering, and 
death to the fresh beginnings of all new nationalities t 
Would it not be marvellous, not to say miraculous, 
if it were true, that the history of this colony — ^for it 
is nothing more than a colony as yet — that it had 
been exempted from these trials ? And what right 
have we to expect that God in these days will work 
miracles, especially for black men ? * 

I have never been disappointed in any thing moral, 
social, or political that I have met with in this land. 
I came to the country expecting all the peculiarities 
of struggling colonial life, with the added phase of 
imported habits, tinctured with the deterioration, the 
indifference, the imthriftincss, whicli are gendered by 
any servile system. "All work is badly done by 
people in despair," says Pliny, the naturalist.f A 
forty days' passage through the deep sea caimot effect 

* " No new country can bo founded unless under the greatest diflS- 
culties. It is the universal law of experiencCf that however in the late 
stages of their existence colonies may be prosperous, and to what state 
soever they may have advanced in the accumulation of wealth, their in- 
fant life must always be a life of difficulty and peril." — Jit Hon. W. E. 
Oladstone^ Speech before Propagation Soc.^ Liverpool^ 1868. 

f Lord Bacon discourses most pertinently and powerfully to the 
same effect. See Art. 83 of *^ Plantations,'" *' Bacon's Essays and Wis- 
dom of the Andenta.*' I regret I camiot copy it here. 
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rBUch a regenerating inflocneo as to alter character 
and to implant hope, ambition, thrift, order, and per- 
severance, where they have never been cultivated. 
These anticipations proved correct, save that I 
found a stronger and a more, general disposition to 
labor than the sad history of our brethren warranted 
my looking for.* Many things gratified me from the 

» first. Since then Liberia has grown much. Devel- 
opment allows itself on every side. The acquisitive 
principle manifests itself, and iu less than ten years 
large fortunes wilt be made, extensive farms spring 
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* The people of Lilicnn are not \izy, ullhoiigh I am iiurrj lo g&T, ap- 
ptaraneea are Bomellmc^ n^nst them. Tl»! ease is this:—Mani/nea 
mm do not know Sow lo tabor for TnEMBKLTsa I They come, at h ma- 
ture age, wben their babies ari- flxod. into a ii«<r achcol. tlie opemUani 
of wbich tbcf are imocquninled nilh. Tbej go into the " biish," aud its 
fonniiWileiieeB oTercomcs, and eriialies them; [her sit dona in dcupur 
and do nothing, and nvxay perish. "Are not Buch men UzjT" aslcs 
■Dmc otjeetor. I say no ! and mj reiwan for Baying bo U liiit : In tlic 
jear 1866 there were scores of Che class above described on (he SL Paul's 
Sircr, doiiig nothing. Some four or fire farmers commenced the vulti. 
wuOfOa of eu0u caoe and the manufacture of sugar. This new effort re- 
■paired large numbers of laborers, and as soon as the nc^ was known, 
fte rirer was allre with men seeking Isbor. Who nerc Ihew mcnf 
'^e hopelen, the despKiring men, wlio could oot see their traj through 
tbe " fauBli," and could not improve their own fiLnnsteada. I iiave «een 
Kmta of these men trudging througb the lain and mud, in the nuny 
•easDO, or paddling in frsgilo canoes. Becking the larger plantations. 
eUmoroUH for labor ; and I have seen the supply so great that a dnun 
men bid to be Tcfueed at a time. Why was tliis? Tbciic meu had bt-cu 
niueouMomed to self-support. Placed under a proprietor, heart and 
limb wera alive with an iudustrious itupulse. Liberiii nci-dd CAPrT.i[.iETil 
»bo can employ (his large cinsa of men. Mr. Rl'mK, of Virginia, will 
pertiBpa cium this n; a proof that bUck men muBt have masliin. 
■Students of " Political Economy " will put it umon^ tlic facta which 
low that where capital languishes, men die, both in body ami soul. 
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up, ships be built on onr rivers and sail to Eniope 
and America. There is eyexy sign, too, that tlie 
springs of trade will shortly, through onr own direct 
influence, be started through all onr native popula- 
tion, for 200 miles in the interior, and that this trade 
will be onr own, and that it will originate a commerce 
excelling that of Sierra Leone. I believe verily that 
the great principles of industry, of thrift, and expan- 
sion are daily taking root deeper in the soil ; and that 
ultimately they will outgrow and exclude all the weeds 
of lazy self-content, inflated and exaggerated vanity, 
unthrillt and extravagance. Of course we have here 
stupid obstructives, men who cling tenaciously to 
the " dead past " ; a few milliuered and epauletted 

gentry, 

" Neat and trimly dressed, 

And fresh as bridegrooms,^^ 

who would civilize our heathen neighbors with pow- 
der and shot ; and a few unthinking, unreasoning 
men, who verily believe that the foundations of all 
great states have been laid in barter and pelf. But 
these are, by no means, the i^epresentative men of the 
land. If they were, I should despair of any future 
for Liberia, and depart. 

We have another, a larger class than these ; a 
class which comprises awakened old men and gen- 
erous and ardent youth ; the minds whose great ob- 
ject in life is not mere gain or comfort, but who feel 
that they have a great work to accomplish for their 
children, for their race, and for God ; who feel that 
they have been called to this mission, and who wish 
to spend themselves in the expansion and compacting 
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of this youthful repubhc, to save blecdiug, benighted 
Africa, !iud to help redeem the continent. I assure 
jou that thei'e ia a school of tliis chaiactei' in Liberia ; 
who feel obligated to philmitlu-opy, wlio are 
burdened with a eeuae of duty, who have the keenest, 
most sensitive feehng of race, who love Africa, who 
are anxious for the weh'aro of the whole negro family, 
who labor with all their might for the advancoment 
of industry and civilization, who would fain glorify 
God. When I look upon this class of men, and mark 
their ways, I feel that the country will yet attain 
standing and reach some distinction.* 

It is these thoughts and observations, and some 
experiences, which lead me to think tliat tboee who 
look upon Liberia in connection with their commer- 
cial desires, are wise. I have no wish to discourage 
those who are looking to the banks of the Niger. 
God bless them every way if that is indeed tlicir 
mission I But, as an individual, I have earnestly 

■ I canDot betlcr iUustrttc the importance of such a closi, na oIkito 
Bicntioned, in IJberiH, than bj refon-ing to a paragniph from a Bpeeoh 
tei.'cnllj seat mo by n frieud : "If the fonndcte of tho American Repub- 
lic had b«en fonnud by the soma matorials ai the scltlora of California, 
the geidoB and lilwrtioi of America would havo been lost In anarcLj or 
absorbed in an inoiilablo denpotinn. It nag because, on however bidoU 
a scale, they <rero senators and BolJicrs, impressed with a duo tease at 
the heavj responsibility that rcslciJ upon them, and not mere money- 
gettera, that they Euccet^ded in Uying the foundations of the greatest re- 
public in the world. Thcj never lost sij^t of the responsilnlily of th« 
tlA thoy hod undertaken, — they felt tliat they were going for a Ugh 
poaitiOD in tho eyes of (be world, sud to set in eiompio for all igefl. 
Teeling tlii:!, the early settlers of Nei' England aeeomplishcd their mia- 

rion." JORK ROBIRT GoDtT, EfH]., 

before thu ■' Canterbury A«ocialion," Loudon. 

n* 
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desired a non-sanguinary evangelization of Wert 
Africa. All empire, the world over, in rade coun- 
tries has been cemented bj blood. In Western 
Africa the tribes universally, save in Liberia, are 
strong, independent, warlike. Even British prowess, 
both at Sierra Leone and on the Oold Coast, succumbs 
at times to their indomitable spirit. And thus you 
see that, for the establishment of a strong black civil- 
ization in Central Africa, a strong and a bloody hand 
must be used. Color is nothing anywhere. Civilized 
condition difEerences men all over the globe. Besides 
this, I have had a prejudice that tluU field Gkxl had 
given to the freed and cultivated men of Sierra Leone 
— that they were better fitted to the evangelization 
of the Niger than we ; that we, with our peculiarities, 
bred amid American institutions, might prove a dis- 
turbing element to the great work, for which, by 
blood, training, lingual capacity, and the sympathy 
of character and habits th^y were peculiarly fitted ; 
and that our govenimcntal proclivities might jar with 
what seems a manifest providence; that is, that 
Christianity is to be engrafted upon such strong 
states as Dahomey and Ashantee ; whose fundamen- 
tal governmental basis it seems to me it is not for. 
tlie interests of civilization and of Africa to revolu- 
tionize or to disturb. 

I would not pretend to argue these points, much 
less to dogmatize upon them ; for the need of a civil- 
izing element at Lagos, especially at Abbeokuta and 
on the Niger, is so great that I fear even to state the 
above impressions. And I stand ready to hail, at 
any time, any nucleus of freedom and enlighten- 
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ment that may 8pring np anywhere on the coi^t of 
Africa, 

In Liberia we have tlie coblest opporttinitieB and 
the greatest advantages. Wo have a rich and varied 
8oil — inferior, I veriiy believe, to Imt few, if any, on 
the globe. We have some of the proofs and many of 
the indications of varied and vast mineral wealth of the 
richest qualities. We have a couutrj' finely watered 
in every section by multitudinous brooks and streams 
and far-reaching rivers. We have a climate which 
needs but be educated, and civilized, and tempered 
by the plastic and curative processes of tmigration, 
clearances, and scientific farming, to be made as fine 
and as temperate as any land in the tropics can be. 

On this soil have been laid the foundations of 
republican institntions. Our religion is Protestant, 
with its chanic tori Stic tendencies to freedom, progress, 
and human well-being. We are reaching forward, as 
far as a young and poor nation can, to a system of 
common schools. Civilization, that is, in its more 
simple forms, has displaced ancestral paganism in 
many sections of the land, has taken permanent foot- 
hold in our territory, and already cxteudod its roota 
among onr heathen kin. Our heathen population, 
moreover, in tlie imniediate neighborhood of our 
fiottlements. is but small and sparse ; thus saving our 
civilization from too strong an antagonism, and al- 
lowing it room, scope, and opportunity for a hardy 
growth in its more early days. Active industry is 
now exhibiting unwonted vigor, and begins to tell 
npon commerce and the foreign market. 

Now when you consider tJiat all these elements. 
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humble, as indeed they are, are our own, that we are 
the creature and dependent of no foreign goyemment^ 
you will agree with me, I think, that men who have 
families, will act wisely in looking narrowly at oar 
advantages, ere they place themselves in circumstanceB, 
where the moral elements of life and society are more 
rude, and where the formative agency and influence 
will belong to some foreign power. That these ele- 
ments are slow in growth and expansion is true; 
but this, it will be remembered, furnishes probability 
of their being sure and permanent. 

I have heard the poverty of our particular locality 
contrasted with the richness of other parts of West 
Africa. Well, this may be the case; but I think 
there can be no doubt that there is no nobler, more 
commanding position in West Africa than that of Li- 
beria. We hold, I think, the key to the vast interior. 
You have heard it said, and seen it published, that 
we have no great rivers. But the St. Paul's, the 
Booma,* the St. John's, and the Cavalla rivers, stretch 
away into the far interior 300 and 400 miles, with 
great breadth, and with a vast volume of water. 
That they come from the same great water-shed from 
whence, on an opposite side, the Niger drains its 
mighty waters, seems almost a certainty. And if so, 
the valley of the Niger, with its wondrous resources 
and its teeming wealth, will. Ultimately, be as avail- 
able to us as any other people. At present these 

• The Booma is a river at Cape Mt. Settlements I hear that it is the 
greatest river in Liberia. I am just informed, as this paper leaves me, 
that an acquaintanco has ascended it, some ninety miles, without any 
obstruction. 
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rivers are not navigable any great distance, oiriiig to 
falls and rapids. But bluuk men in Africa must do 
what onterpritiing men do in all other new lands : 
they must behd nature to tbeie wants and tcibheh. 
Ship canals are needed twenty miles from the coast, 
uround the rapids of the St. Paul's, and eighty miles 
from the coast around the falls ut' the Cavalla, and 
ship canals must therefore be made. If we have not 
the meatia, we must go to work and acquire tliem. 
If we have not the soitsnce and tlie skill, we must 
form our schools and colleges, and put our sons in tlie 
way of learning them. And if we have not tlic men, 
that isj the population, for such a vast and laborious 
undertaking, we must lift up a loud voice, and call 
upon hopeful, vigorous, intelligent, and energetic 
black men, ail over the globe, " Ho, to the rescue ! " 
" Como over and help ns ! " 

And these are just the great needs of Liberia : — 
MEN, LEAENiso, AND wEAi.TH. And Wealth here, as an 
acquisition, requires the use of the same means and is 
regulated by the same laws as in any other land. It 
requires forecast, wakefulness, industry, thrift, prob- 
ity, and tireless, swcatfiil toil ; as well in tropical 
Africa as in cold Xlolland. There is no royal road to 
it on this soil. 

" Nil nisi magno 

Vita laboro dedit mortaliboe." 

As to Uarning, we have no greater need than this 
save religion ; and there can be no excess of means, 
no superabundance of agencies, no delicacy or pro- 
fundity of culture, unadapted to actual present needs 
of all this widu region of Liberia. We have our na- 
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tive popnlation, and we have our emignnt yontli aad 
children, thousands upon thousandsi all aroimd na. 
And when I look at the quickness, tiie capacity, aad 
the thirst of the natives for enlightenment, I can see 
no difference in the needs of the one from the other ; 
I regard them, in the general, as our intellectual 
equals. If I anticipated for them a merely hcvUot 
training, I should prefer a difference; but feeling, 
knowing, that the Christian religion is to mould, and 
fashion, and leaven every thing here in future times, 
I go for the highest culture that can be given the 
rising generation, and hail every facility for the fur* 
therance of this end which Providence grants us. In 
the first passage of the heathen from barbarism it 
will doubtless be advisable to make much of their 
training, physical, and to be content with the Bible 
and moral instruction ; but the ultimate aim should 
be, and most surely will be here, to open to them all 
the broad avenues of instruction and culture. The 
great cause of apprehension just now is that the 
means for supplying general education are but par- 
tial, and that the actual need created by our circum- 
stances for the attainment of good literary and scien- 
tific training cannot be obtained. 

I come to population. We need immigration. 
"We are poor in men and women. We do not nimfi- 
ber over 14,000 emigrant citizens. !N umbers of these 
are crippled, I mean in soul rather than in body, ere 
they come here. Tlie poverty of emigrants dwarfs 
the otherwise actual force of the country ; and old 
age, in both sexes, and especially the fact that a large 
percentage of emigrants ai'c helpless females with 
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children, without husbands, brings out tlie Bad truth 
that our real aviiilable luan-force is bnt smal]. And 
jet tiiQ mrral calls npon us in this new sphere, the 
intellectual demands, and the physical requirements, 
with the vastness of territory, and the largeness of 
providential circumstances around ub, while they 
quicken imagination, fix also the conviction of help- 
less weakness, and in some moo produce indifference 
or .despair; in others, vexation and painful anxious- 
ness. The population question is dwarfing the powers 
of our strong and earnest leaders. They cannot Hft 
themselves up to grnud ideas and large conceptions. 
In all their efi'orta they are " cribbed, cabined, and 
confined." 

We need this day for the great work before us, 
in a region of not less than 500,000 square miles, we 
need, I say, not less than 50,000 civilised v>en. We 
ought to be travelling onward throngb the land, and 
to appropriate and modil'y a remark of De Tocqne- 
ville's, to be " peopling our vast wilderness at the 
average rate of at least five miles per annnin," And 
for the work of civilisation and enlightenment among 
our aboriginal population, we should have even now, 
a mental power and a moral force working through 
all our territory, fitted for just such a transformation 
&£ has been produced in New Zealand and the Sand- 
wich Islands in a period of twenty-five years. The 
tide of immigration, as it now sets in, promises us no 
snch results. Our ratio of increase, with onr present 
diverse disturbing influences, is but small. Unfortu- 
nately, tliere is no general consciousness of our lack 
and need in this respect. I have had the fear that 
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some of my fellow-citizens acciiBtomed themflelTai to 
look upon Liberia as a ^^ close corporation." The 
attempt to pass a ^^ naturalization law," in the face 
of the fact that it takes teabs to add a thousand 
living men to our population, chiefly caused that fear. 
But we in common with you are becoming awake to 
the conviction that, as a race, we have a great work 
to do. The zeal of England and of America for 
Africa is opening our eyes. Our own thoughtful 
men begin to feel the binding tie which joins them 
in every interest and feeling with the negro race all 
over the globe. Your ^^ Anglo- African MagazineSi" 
^^ Douglas' Journal," and patriotic addresses begin to 
tell upon us. And soon there will be a kindled eye, 
a quickened pulse, a beating heart, and large and 
generous emotions, for our bruised and wounded 
brethren everywhere. And when that day comes, 
the people of Liberia will cry out : " We have the 
largest advantages of all our race. We have the 
noblest field. Ours is the most signal providence, 
and our state ofiers the grandest possibilities of good, 
the finest opportunities of manly achievement. Why 
then suffer ourselves to be hindered in working out 
of ' manifest destinies ' of beneficence to suffering 
Africa by the narrowness of our aims, or the fewness 
of our numbers and means ? It is true we have a 
wide field to enter, and need more and mightier men 
to enter it. Let us therefore call our skilful and 
energetic brethren to come to us and share the suffer- 
ing and the glory of saving Africa. Let us stand on 
the beach and on the hill-side, and beckon to them in 
ALL LANDS to comc and participate in lofty duty, in 
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painful but saving labor, and to aid in the restoration 
and euliglitCQiuent of a vast continent 1 " 

• I turn now to tlio religicus aspect of this subject. 
In speaking of the religious needs of Africa, it is not 
neceseary I should attempt a picture of Iier miserable 
condition, nor enter into the details of her wretched- 
nesH. Her very name is suggestive of utteniiost spir- 
itual need, of abounding moral desolation, of the 
deepest, darkest ignorance, of wild and sanguinary su- 
perstitions. This whole continent, with its inillion 
masses of heathen, presents one broad, almost un- 
broken, nnraitigated view of moral desolation and . 
Bpiritnal ruin. And this fact creates the demand 
upon the Christian world for ministers and teachers, 
for the purpose of her evangelization. " The field is 
the world," and the Church is to occupy it, and she 
will occupy it. 

As members of the Church of Christ, the sons of 
Africa in foreign lands are called npon to bear their 
part in the vast and sacred work of her evangeliza- 
tion. I might press this point on the groimds of 
piety, of comiiassion, or sympathy, but I choose a 
higher principle. For next to the grand ideas which 
pertain to the Infinite, His attributes and perlcc- 
tions, there is none loftier and grander than that of 
Duty — 

"Stern danghter of the voice of God." 

It is the duty of black men to feel and labor for the 
Balvatlon of the mighty millions of thoir kin all 
through this continent, I know that there is a class 
of her children wlio repudiate any close and peculiar 
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connection with Africa. They and their fathers have 
been absent from this soil for centuries. In the 
course of time their blood has been mingled some- 
what with that of other peoples and races. The^ 
have been brought up and habituated to customs en- 
tirely diverse from those of their ancestors in this 
land ; and while the race here are in barbarism, they 
on the other hand are civilized and enlightened. 

But, notwithstanding these pleas, there are other 
great facts which grapple hold of these men and bind 
them to this darkened, wretched, negro race by indis- 
soluble bonds. There is the fact of kinship, which a 
lofty manhood and a proud generosity keep them 
now, and ever will keep them, from disclaiming. 
Tliere are the strong currents of kindred blood which 
neither time nor circumstance can ever entirely wash 
out. There are the bitter memories of ancestral 
wrongs, of hereditary servitude, which cannot be for- 
gotten till " the last syllable of recorded time." There 
is the bitter pressure of legal proscription and of in- 
veterate caste, which will crowd closer and closer 
their ranks, deepening brotherhood and sympathy, 
and preserving vital the deep consciousness of distinc- 
tive race. Tliere still remains the low imputation of 
negro inferiority, necessitating a protracted and an 
eaniest battle, creative of a generous pride to vindi- 
cate their race, and inciting to noble endeavor to 
illustrate its virtues and its genius. 

How then can these men ever forjjet Africa? 
How cut the links which bind them to the land of 
their fathers ? I affirm, therefore, that it is the duty 
of black men in foreign lands to live and to labor for 
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the evfingeiizalion of the land of their fathers : let, on 
the ground of humanity ; 2d, hecause they themselves 
are negroes, or the descendants of negroes, and are 
riieasurably reeponsiltle to God for the salvation of 
their heathen kin ; and Sdly, I press the considera- 
tion of duty on the ground that they are Christians. 
In the good providence of God they have been 
enabled to pass out of the spiritual benightedness of 
their fathers into the high table-lands and tho divine 
atmosphere of Christian truth and Christian con- 
viction. 

Now I shall not attempt xajftyrmtd argument in 
proof that black men, or, to use the new term, Anglo- 
Africans, are in duty bound to extend the Gospel in 
Al'rica, for I know enough of human nature to see 
that such an argument wonld look like the assump- 
tion that our brethren in the States were so ignorant 
that they did not know their duty as Chnstiane. 
The very men who, perchance, would contest every 
otiier point in this letter, would charge me with 
insult, if I had just here put forth an argument to 
prove that Chrietianity requires hlacJc Christians to 
be missionaries as well as white ones. Tliey would 
Start up aud exclaim : " Do you think that wc read 
onr Bibles and yet remain ignorant of the evangel- 
izing spirit of tho Bible? Do you think that wo 
are such fools as to supjiose that tho precepts and 
coramauda of Scripture have a color on them ! And 
do you Boppose tliut we are such ignorant creatures 
that yoH must neccU present an argument to prove 
to us that we shouhl manifest a missionary heart as 
well as other Christiana? We do not need your 
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teachings, sir. We know something about CSuis- 
tianitj as well as you." 

I attempt no snch argument. It is not to be 
supposed for a moment that black Christians in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, do not know 
that there are no distinctions in Christian reqtdre- 
ment, that her obligations are as weighty upon them 
as upon any portion of the Church. I am only en- 
deavoring to show that while that portion of the race 
that lives in America owes duty in America, it has 
obligations which likewise pertain to Africa ; that de- 
votedness to the cause of the black man in the United 
States, does not necessarily exclude sympathy for 
Africa. Let me illustrate this. There is a phase of 
moclcrn theological writing, which brings out most 
prominently the fact that our Lord Jesus Christ, 
though bom of a Jewish mother, shows nowhere Jew- 
ish idiosyncrasies. You look at the Lord Jesus, you 
read his life, you study his words, and nowhere can 
you discover nationality. Men of every clime, and 
blood, and nation turn to Him, and they find each and 
all in Him the reflex of one common broad humanity. 

The Apostle, St. Paul, more than any other mere 
man, reached the nearest to this grand and divine 
Catholicity of the Master. " I am debtor both to 
the Greeks and to the Barbarians : both to the wise 
and to the unwise. So, as much as in me is, I am 
ready to preach the Gospel to you that are at Rome 
also." Romans, Chapter i. 14, 15. 

Nay, he went even beyond this. In his Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, he speaks of his kinsmen the 
Jews, in a way which would lead one to suppose that 
he had become thoroughly denationalized. " For ye 
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also have suffered like things of your own country- 
ineD, even as they have of the Jews : Who both 
killed the Lord Jesus, and their own prophets, and 
have persecuted us ; and they please not God, and 
are contrary to all men." 1 Thessalonians ii. 14, 15. 
Bo thoroughly had the grace of God elirauiated from 
the soul of St. Paul that withering and malignant 
principle of caste, which burned more fiercely and 
intensely in the Jewish mind and blood, than in any 
other people that ever lived. 

And yet, look at this same large-hearted, Catho- 
lic-minded Paul ; what a patriot he is I what long- 
ings he has for hia race I How he falls baclt upon 
their high and nohle prerogatives! Yea, what zeal, 
what deep desire, what earnest Eolf-sacrifice, he 
cherishoB for them! "What advantage hath the 
Jew ? " he asks, " Or what profit is there of cirenm- 
cisioQ ? Much every way : chiefly because that unto 
them were committed tlie oracles of God." Romans 
iii. 1, 3. The Epistio to the Romans was written 
after that to the Thessalonians. And again, in the 
9th chapter, lie says : " I say the truth in Christ, I 
lie not, my conscienco also bearing me witness in the 
Holy Ghost, that I liave great heaviness and con- 
tinual sorrow in my heart. For I could wish that 
myself were accui-sed from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh : who ore Israel- 
ites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the gloi-y, 
and the eovemmts, and the giviuf; of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises ; whose are the 
fathers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Olirist 
came, who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen." 
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To be Catholic-minded, then, does not imply a lack 
of patriotism. Large, yea cosmopolitan Tiews do not 
necessarily demand a sacrifice of kinship, a disregard 
of race, nor a spirit of denationality. 

Even so our brethren in the United States, how- 
ever manfully they claim citizenship in the land of 
their birth, however yaliantly against all odds they 
stand beside their brethren in bonds, however nobly 
they may continue to battle for their rights, need 
not, nevertheless, feel less for the hundreds of millions 
of their kin '^ without Ood and without hope in the 
world," ^' in bondage to sin and Satan " ; nor yet to 
put forth less generous effort for their well-being and 
eternal salvation. 

I turn from the point of duty to the question of 
your ability and power to take part in this great 
work. I do not know whether or not colored men in 
the United States would generally acknowledge that 
they could as a people do something for Africa ; 1 
assume, however, as most probable, the affirmative. 
At the same time, I must say that I do not think 
there is any deep conviction of either the awful 
needs of the case, or the solemn obligations connected 
with it. 

I see, however, that this very question of your 
ability is both questicned and denied in some quarters. 
I see in the " Spirit of Missions," (October, 1858,) a 
report of a speech of Eev. Dr. I. Leighton Wilson, 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Missions, 
which is of this tenor. He says ; " To withdraw our 
missionaries is virtually to consign those people to 
perpetual and unmitigated heathenism. The speaker 
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knew of no substitute for the present plan of mission- 
ary operation. In the colonization auliiiine Le enter- 
tained the liveliest interest The Liberiau Republic 
offers a comfortable home for those in the United 
States who choose to go there, but it can never exert 
an influence which will reach the remote part of the 
continent. To study out the barbarous languages, 
prepare dictionaries, to give shape to a community 
emerging into the light of civilization, we never look 
to colored men as best adapted to this wort. We 
were shut up to the conclusion that wc must pursue 
this work in the manner already commenced." 

I regret exceedingly that one wlio has done and 
Buffered so much for Ai'rica as Dr. Wilson has, shuidd 
Lave ventured BUch disparaging remarks concoming 
any of her children as the above.* For if he had put 
himself to the pains of inquiring into the capacity of 
the " coiored men around him," he would never, I 
feel convinced, have thus apokeiJ. I am no more dis- 
poeed to exaggerate the learning or mental ability of 
our race than their wealth. Indeed, as a race, there 
jfl no place for exaggeration, Aa yet, we are but 
" parvenus " in the intellectual world. Our great- 
ness lies in the future ; as yet wo have not secured it. 
Nevertheless, American black men have done, and 
are now doing, enough to challenge respect. And 
even that seems to be withheld by Dr. Wilson ; pos- 
aibly 1 may mistake him. But when American black 

• II la hnrdly ncecBaary for me lo icll joo that Dr. WilBOn hu »pont 
ths flower of his yean oq Huh cowl in B«ir-toorifice for Mna ; nor to 
add that It wan Mtfig tJirouRli a riBorouB ■od limpW pamplilct of hat 
Ihlt tlN BriUah Sqiudron «m not niihilrstn) from this coast in 1 asi. 
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men are ablj editing literary joumalB, pnbliahing 
Bpectable newspapers, issuing from the press voliimeB 
of sermons, writing scientific disquisitions, ventiuixig 
abstrose ^^ Theories of Oomets," and sending forth 
profound ^^ vital statistics," vexatious alike to oppos- 
ing statesmen and divines, they so far vindicate llieir 
mental power and ability as to make it manifest that^ 
under better circumstances, in a dear field, they 

could 

— " Move and act 

In all the correspondenoes of nature^" 

with force, and skill, and effect 

But Dr. Wilson knows nothing of this particiilar 
class of black men. He and hundreds like him know 
nothing of them. And this is one of the signal signs 
of the deadly power of caste. It victimizes the white 
as well as the black man. Here is mind — active, 
struggling mind — developing itself under most inter- 
esting circumstances ; rising above the depression of 
centuries ; breaking away from ancestral benight- 
edness and hereditary night; gradually gathering 
strength, and emerging into light ; and at length 
securing respectability and attracting attention ; and 
yet of this phenomenon, which excited the admira- 
tion of Dr. Channing, and arrested the attention of 
Lord Carlyle and Dr. Playfair, passing travellers, Dr. 
Wilson apparently knows nothing, but actually speaks 
sh'ghtingly of. 

Dr. Wilson rejects the idea of your being capable 
of exerting a remote and extensive influence. I beg 
to point out his error by a reference again to the 
" African Methodist Church," in the United States. 
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I make thia reference on the ground that in the 
Church of God " there are diversities of gifts, tut the 
same Spirit " ; and " there are differences of adminis- 
trationa, but the same Lord " j and " that the mani- 
festation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
witha] " ; and yet again, that in tlie great work of 
Christ for the Bal>'ation of the heathen, even those 
very " members of the iody [of Christ] which seem to 
he more feeble, are iiece»gary."* 

And, while fully agreeing to the affirmation, more 
distinctly stated by Dr. Wilson than I have ever seen 
it expressed before, that, " the idea of gathering up 
colored men indiscriminately, aud setting tbem down 
on the shores of Africa, with the design or expecta- 
tion that tliey will take tlie lead in diliusing a pure 
Christianity among the natives, deBerves to be utterly 
rejected by every friend of Africa " ;t etill it seems to 
me that he commits an error similar to that of reject- 
ing the light artillery of an army, bccanse the " cav- 
alry " IB a stronger ann of it. 

Doubtless all the religious societies of colored 
people in America are humble, that is, as it respects 
literary and .tlieological qualifications; and the Afri- 
can Uethodist Chnroh as much as any other. I do 
. not think they tbemselvos would make any preten- 
eioQs. " But have they fitness for practical usefulness t 

We can only determine this by facts. Now this 
deDomination has been in existence since 1790. It 
has gathered into its fold tena of thousands of the eons 
of Africa on American soil. 

■ 1 Corinthisns xij. h. S, T— 21 

\ Wilaon'a "Wi-slem Africa," p. 007. 
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" TIio [loor foraaken ones : " 
men, however, of earnest mind, -who would not rit in 
the negro pew ; men, who but for this society mn&t 
have been left to indifferentiBin or infidelity, have 
had their wounded hearts soothed by the vieitations 
of this oociety, and their anxious, passionate gaze 
tamed from the trials of caste and slavery, to " the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world.'' 
They have built fhurches, established schools, founde<l 
ft college, raised np a ministiy of over four hundreil 
men, met-t in several confcreneos, and are goverued 
by their own bishops. Elere, then, is a spiritual ma- 
chinery which has Baved the United States the ahame 
of hundred of thousands black heathen. Here is a 
purely missionary enterprise in the fall tide of aaccees, 
which has been administered by black men over a 
half century. Stretching from Maine to Loaifiiana, 
from Maryland to California ; it shows that black 
men " cart exert an infiuence which wiU reach the 
remote part of the cotUinent " of America ; and why 
not do the same on the continent of A£dcaf Oper- 
ating among negroes, most of whom a centary ago 
were recently from Africa ; it shows that American , 
Christians, even now, " can look to colored men as " 
[at least, huTJilhj] " adapted to the work" that ia, to 
give shape to a community emerging ijUo the light of 
civilisaiion." The disproof of Dr. Wilson's assertion 
is right before his eyea. 

Dr. Wilson's objection, that we are "not beat 
adapted to study out the barbaroas languages and 
prepare dictionaries," I regard as exceedingly unfair. 
There is not a misBionary society in Christendom 
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■whose elioice of missionaries is conditioned on tliis 
single qualification — their " ability to study barbae 
rous languages and prepare dictionaries " I It strikes 
too 88 much against white mifisiouarics abroad as 
against black men ; for are thej " best adapted," in 
these respects, compared with such distinguished 
divines and scholars as Dr. Kobinson, Dr. Goodrich, 
Dr. Turner? Begidcs, how many dictionaries have 
the fishermen of Galilee transmitted to modern times? 
"What evidence have wo of an eminent scholarship 
among them like to this demanded of us ? Or where 
ifl the proof that even the Holy Spirit regarded " the 
preparation of dictionaries," or a critical lingual capa- 

> city as the qualifications of mlssionariea ? 

We read the history of the Church, and see the 
conquests of the faith in ancient times in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. But how rare a thing is it, to find 
Bueli preeminent scholarship as, for instance, that of 

' Henry Martyn, Bishop Middlcton, and David Tappan 

' Stoddard, the accessories of 4he devoted missionary 
spirit, which has converted millions, and brought 
■wliole nations into the kingdom of Christ 1 St. I'aul 
founded the churches of Asia and Greece. But where 
is tho [iroof that even he wits an eminent critical 
scholar? Christianity was revived and energized in 
England by Augustine in tho 0th century, and then 
travelled onward with conquering power, until the 
time of the Reformation ; and since then the evangel- 
ization of England has been progressing with a resists 

' less march to tho present. But the first English dic- 
tionary we know of la that of Dr. Johnson. 

If I do not mistake the spirit of the New Testa- 
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ment, it requires, I apprehend, in addition to derated 
piety, good sterling qualities, and an "aptnesa to 
teach," as the ordinary gifts of ministers : [and what 
are missionaries but ministers ?] It cannot go below 
this standard ; but it may rise aboye it to the fiery 
zeal and wasting labors of St Paul; the effective 
eloquence of Xavier, and Swartz, and Brainerd ; the 
fine abilities and practical learning of Carey and 
Medhurst 

If to ordinary gijfts, missionaries are able to add 
these other eminent ones, so much the better fitted 
will they be to make skilful and effectiye workera in 
the Lord's vineyard ! 

But if not, then missionaries, that .is, colored mis- 
sionaries, to Africa, must be content to labor as effec- 
tively as they can, without them ; relying for transla- 
tions and tlie superior literary work of missions, upon 
the occasional white laborers who come from abroad. 
And with respect to the languages, Ihey must do as 
two-thirds, not to say three-fourths, of the white mis- 
sionaries do, that is, work for the heathen through 
the agency of interpreters. In Liberia, however, 
more than a thirds not to say h<ilfj of the colored min- 
isters speak the respective native tongues in their 
vicinity, with ease ; and of candidates for the minis- 
try, in the different denominations, I feel well nigh 
confident that four-fifths of them speak one or two 
native tongues. 

You have then humble qualifications fitted to 
make you, although not learned, yet useful and effec- 
tive instruments in the salvation of our heathen kin. 
You can become preachers and teachers; and the 
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more learned labor can be doae by w!iite bretliren. 
As j'oii liave fitness, so likewise you have the oppoe- 
TUMTY to enter upon tliis glorioas and saving work. 
I wish to show liere that if you love Africa, and really 
posBeea a missionary spirit, the way is open before 
you to enter at once among the crowded populations 
of this continent, and to set up the standard of the 
Gross. From the port of Lagos, in almost direct 
line, throngh a crowded population, and passing by 
cities containing tens of thousands of people, a high- 
way is now open reaching to Rabba on the banks 
of the Niger. All throngh this country the colored 
churches of America can send their missionaries, 
build up Christian schools, and lay the foundation 
of Christian colleges and universities. North of ub 
lies the wide and open field of the Meiidians, which 
is the door to the mighty millions of interior Africa, 
back to Timbuctoo. Between these two fields of 
labor is the Republic of Liberia. Our name, our 
reputation, and our flag will insure you safety two 
hundred miles from the coast, among large, impor- 
tant, industrious, and aetive-minded natives. It was 
only the other day that I made a second visit to an 
interior station, in company with Dr. Dolany, who 
had been my guest for a few weeks, and became, for 
the time, my fellow-traveller. We were paddled «[• 
the Cavalla, a line, broad-flowing river, running 
through a rich and popnlous country, with banks 
rising twenty, tliirty, fifty feet, almost perpendiiru- 
larly from the water's level ; 4t8 turning points open- 
ing ever and anon to our view grand mountain 
scenery in the distance, with visions of ra\i6liing 
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beanty now and then bursting upon our ^glit; 
navigable for Bloope and Bcboonera near eighty miles 
fi'om the coast, and stretching out beyond tlie falls 
wiiicli here obBtnict its passage, soiuo three or foar 
hundred miles in the interior. Everywhere, in every 
town, we were most cordially received, hospitably 
entertained, and my teachings eagerly listened to, 
by whole towns and villages, who invariably turned 
out in a body to hear the preacher. In most of theee 
towns I had gone preaching before ; other miseion- 
aries had been there long and often before mc ; and 
hence you can see that it was interest that excited 
then], and not mere novelty. 

Now here ia a vast, open field ready for the Gos- 
pel ; but it is but one among scores, in the limited 
territory of Liberia. Saving that the Cavalla can 
be navigated a further distance inland, there are 
many other as good opportunities and facilities for 
the conveyance of the GJospel interiorward, as this. 

Now, let mc ask, what hinders the colored Chris- 
tians of America from entering these large, inviting 
oiissionary fields, and founding the institutions of 
Christianity here? Putting aside, altogether, the 
question of colonization, why can they not as a peo- 
ple come forward to save Uieir race from heathen- 
ism, and to give them both the present and the future 
consolations of religion ? 

Let me refer in particular to the three claaaes of 
rehgionists among our brethren, with whom I am 
more especially acquainted : the Methodists, Presby- 
terians, and Episcopalians. 

The colored Episcopalians are a " small folk," I 
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know, but both of us being eliurchiiieD, will make 
my mention of them excasatory. With three or fonr 
of tliese congregations I am intimately acquainted, and 
I eee no difficult^' whatever in the way of their adopt- 
ing Bome such plan as this : 1. Preparing, as a eom- 
meneoment, some two or tliree young men for the 
mimstry, for the special purpose of becoming niiesion- 
ai-ies to Africa. This, of course, presupposes a regu- 
lar, Byetematic effort on the part of the ministers of 
these churches to interest tbeii- people in Africa, and 
to train them in the /lahU of giving to missions. In 
this way one young lieart and another would ever 
■ and anon come forward, anxious to devote himself 
to the evangelization of Africa. Tlie young men 
might take theologiciil lessons of the minister, and 
when prepared, might be placed under the Episcopal 
aulliority on this coast, and receive orders. 2. When 
about sending ofi' the young men, if any pious me- 
chanics, or farmers, or sclioolnjasters desired to 
devote themselves to the work, the congregation 
might extend their interest to them as well as to the 
candidates for orders, and assure them of continued 
regard and future zeal and sell'-aaerifice in tbcir be- 
half.* 3. A company thus fonnod, might be placed 
at the disposal of the mission, with the request, per- 
haps, that they might be located together, as one 
party ; and the church from whence they eamo, or 

* I regret that tLe theme before me TDrbiilB Ihut I utiouM spot oT 
the oltnoit abBolute ncccsilj. in 11117 ^'"'^ Bchmie, orvonuL'i'tJiig mantial 
labor with nuBloiiarj cObrL Indeed no mim dIiodM become a tehnitt 
h> Africa •rhofc ciuDple ia tikelj u> cncounge tlic licUheu in lluir Ir- 
reguUr, uiu'^etematie, unjilodiliiig ruodcti at tabor. 
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some two or tliree colored cliurches, might regard 
that etataoji a& their own, — supply it with acliool- 
books, &riiitng utensils, clothes foi- ims£ionurI<!tf and 
oonrertB, atid provisions to a greater or less extent ; 
might recniit ever and anon with new sclioolinasters, 
or replace dw.'avo'.l ov •Iccuinvd niisskmarics, — or take 
charge of their children [in America,] and pMfMve - 
them for the work c^ their parents, in the £ 

Hiis ia only an outline of what the 1 
Episcopal chnrches in die United States 'Qosld do.* 
Perhaps 70a saj, " lliis ia a large Bohaiie.t " I Topl^ 
without heutation diat, from my knowledge at dw 
wealth that has been conceg^ted in it, St. "Eaaau^ 
Ghurce, Philadephia, conld have done all this thirty 
years ago. The expense of a small mission, thus con- 
stituted, would not near equal the lavish expenditure 
of some city congregatiou of colored people, in balls, 
parties, fashionable rivalry, jewelry, pic-nics, and the 
department which is politely termed cuiaine. 

Without entering into details, I merely remark 
that from their numbers, and the increasing intelli- 
genco and learning of their ministers, the Presby- 
terians could do a larger work than the Episcopalians. 
They have so many white colleges and seminaries 
opened to them, so many obstacles have been re- 
moved out of the way of their aspiring young men, 
and so wide and warm and hearty is the desire of all 
classes of- white Presbyterians to build up their de- 

* There *re no less Ihan thrie different fields into whidi eDbetive 
laborers would likely be welcomed : — the ahnrch in Sierrk LeODB, in 
Uberia, uid in tbe projected field in Soulli Arrics, nbere the "Oun- 
bridge and Oxford " misBitm inlend to establish ■ colony. 
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noiDinatioa among the free colored people, tliat the 
colored Presbyterian churches could contemplate 
grand saving schemes for Africft, and undertake at 
once a large and noble work. 

But the " African Methodist Episcopal Chnreh " 
|of the United States has the machinery for a most 
I ooniprcbensive missionary service in Africa. They 
fliavs a well-tried system; they have experience; 
I they have a large body of ministers ; and they have 
. corresponding body already in existence, under 
Kliomplete organization, in Liberia — I mean the " Li- 
■Iferian Methodist Episcopal Church." If my old 
■ friend, Bishop Daniel A. Payne, would only enter 
rinto this work with all that warmth of heart, that 
l*nergy of purpose, and that huniing Cliristiaii elo- 
qncnce, which characterize him, what blessedness 
would he not impart to this land ; what spiritual life 
would he not diffuse among all the churches of his 
charge in America ! Ilis people could start a saving, 
syptomatized plan by which Iiealtli. power, life, and 
energy would be constantly poured, like a living 
strcaui, into the corresiionding body in this country, 
and eo be diffused throughout tlie land, to the vil- 
lages, the hanilets, and the huts of tens of thousands 
of our needy heathen khi I 

I am not blind to difKculties. I know some of the 
trials of emigration. I have been called to some of 
tile difficnlties, not to say severities, of missionary life. 
And tlicreforo I shall be free, 1 trust, from the charge 
of flippancy. So likewise I am aware of tlie peculiar 
obstacles in the way of our brethren in the States. 
»I, too, am an Ain<.'rican black man. T. too, have an 
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acqaaintancc with obstructive idioeyncrasiea in them. 
If yon speak of liindrauccs and difficulties epeci&Uy 
&sa.rB, I know all about them. 

Bat I Baj it deliberately, tliat the difficnltiee in 
the way of our brctlireu doing a goodly work for 
AMca, are more BubjectiTe than objectire. Om qf 
theaa hmdraneea ia a want qf miationary astL Tbii 
ia a marked cliaracterifilic of American Uaek C%sii- 
tiana. I Bay A^nerican, for &om all I hear, it 4oQi 
not characterize our Weet Indian brethren ; aad tfae 
infant church of Sierra Lecme is already, in cizfy 
years from its birth, a mother of miadonB. 7%w is 
our radical defect. Ow religion is not difinaiTe, but 
rather introversive. It does not flow out, b'lit rather 
inward. As a people we like religion — we like reU- 
gious Bervices. Our people like to go to chnrch, to 
prajer-nieetings, to revivals. But we go to get en- 
joyment. We lite to be made happy by sermons, 
singing, and pious talk. AU this is indeed correct so 
far as it goes ; but it is only one side of religion. It 
shows only that pliaee of piety which may oe termed 
the "piety of sdf-satisfaction." But if we are true 
disciples, we should not only seek a comforting piety, 
but we should also exhibit an efiective and expansive 
one. We should let our godliness exhale like the 
odor of flowers. We should live for the good of onr 
kind, and strive for the salvation of the world. 

Another of these hindrances is what the phrenolo- 
gists term " inhabitativenesa" — the stolid inhabitar 
tivenesB of oar race. As a people, we cling with an 
almost deadly fixity to locality. I see this on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Messrs. Donglass and Watkins 
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assail Messrs. Ilorace Greeley and Gerrit Smith for 
pointing out this peculiarity of character in our peo- 
ple. But without doubt tbey tell the tnith of ub. 
We are not '* given to change," The death of a mas- 
ter, the break-up of a family, may east a few black 
men from the farm to the city, but they go no fur- 
ther. We lack specnlation. Man Las bceu called a 
creature, 

'■Looking before and after " 

But not so we. We look where we stand, and 
but few beyond. 

So hero, on this side of the water. The coloniza- 
tion ship brings a few hundred freed men to tliia west 
coast of Africa. Tliey gather together in tlie city of 
Monrovia, or the town of Greenville, and there they 
sit, yea, and would sit forever, if it were not for some 
strong external influence which now and then scatters 
a few, and a precious few, here and there along the 
coast. 

Here then you see, in this same people, on both 
sides of the waters, an exaggeration of the " home 
feeling," which is so exceedingly opposite to Anglo- 
Saxon inflnencea tliat I wonder tliat we, who have 
been trained for centuries under them, have not ere 
this outgrown it. Sixteen years from the settlGment 
of PIjinoDtli, sixty families started from Boston and 
cut their way to Windsor, oii Uio Connecticut.* We 
in Liberia have never yet had a apontaneoua move- 
ment of old settlers in a body and witli a purpose to a 
new location. The colored people of Rochester, N. 
Y., in 1853, I hear, were mostly fugitive slaves. Hie 
* Biincroll's Ilialorj of Aiaericn, cIl U. 
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^^Fngitiye Slave Law " prompted them to emignto 
to Canada ; but proximity determined their chmoe ci 
a home radier than any laige principle. We zead in 
the Acts of the ApoBtleB, that when thoee who at, 
Stephen's death were persecuted, were aeattored 
abroad, " they went everywhere, preaching the word." 
So when our brethren felt constrained to leave the 
United States, it was meet, it seems to me, that soma 
of them should have thought of Africa and her needs. 
On the other hand, if liberians had been duly awake 
to the welfare of our race, we should have ahown onr 
brotherly feeling by inviting the wanderers to oar 
shores. 

These two hindrances, that is, a lack of missionary 
zeal and a tenacious bold on locality, will doubtless pre- 
vent active efforts for the regeneration of Africa. So, 
too, they will serve to check commercial enterprise. 
But as a people, we shall have to rise above these 
things. The colored churches of America will find, 
by and by, tliey can retain no spiritual vitality un- 
less they rise above the range of selfish observation, 
to broad, general, humane ideas and endeavors. Self- 
preservation, self-sustentation, are only single items in 
the large and comprehensive category of human du- 
ties and obligations. 

" Unless abovo himself, he can erect himself 
IIow poor a thing is man." 

And this is equally true with regard to Liberian 
black Christians. Do not think that I pretend to say 
that we in Africa stand on such a high vantage- 
ground that we can point invidiously at our brethren 
in America. I have no hesitation in saying, as my 
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own opinion, that in both the respects referred to 
above, we arc more blameirorthy than yoa. 

A third hindrance may be mentioned here. There 
wUi be a reluctance on the part of even some good 
and zealous CbristianB to engage in the propagation of 
the Gospel in Africa on the ground " that its ultimate 
tendency must bo to subserve the objectionable scheme 
of African colonization." Bnt surely any one can see 
that auch an objection is wicked. Tlie Gospel miist 
be preached in all the world. The Master commands 
it. The history of the Church shows that it does uot 
necessarily, if generally, carry colonization with it. 
But even if in this particular case it does so, no Chrie- 
tian has a right to shrink froni his duty. And that 
man must be demented who cannot see God's benefi- 
cent providence in colonization, — that man blind who 
does not recognize good and mercy in its woA, civil 
and religious, on the coast of Africa I The duties of 
our present state are not to be determined by imagi- 
nary results or prospective issues. They always grow 
out of the positive commands of the Bible, or manifest 
human relations ; and hofh fasten the duty upon us to 
care for the heathen in general, and for our heathen 
kin in particnlar. 

I have no doubt, however, that every effort that is 
henceforth made to spread the Gospel in Africa, will 
bring many, from the impulse of emigration, to Afri- 
ca. Up to a certain future, but I hope not distant, 
point in American sentiment, there will be, I feel 
quite certain, a. large exodns of the better, more ealti- 
vated, and hence more sensitive minds, partly to Afri- 
ca, llayti, Brazil, and the British colonies. Those 
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who " having done all," still htand, ninst bear with 
th9Be who leave. Hajti needs a FRoTKeTAur, Angio- 
■ Afiicaa element of the stanip Mr. Holly will give 
her. Jamaica is hlcsi^ed by the advent in her midst 
of cmch a Btrong-niinded, opeu-eyed, energetic spirit, 
as my old school-mate and iViL-nd Saiiuel R. Waed. 
And lAheria's wants is thU nepeot an atmngor Aik ■ 
^tb.er of the above. Ton should learn wiBii^f to 
give, even of your beet, to save, and regoocnt^ ud 
build up the ka<3b in distant qnartenu* You dKiiili 
study to rise above the niggard tpirit lAieh gra^^ 
ingly and pettishly yields its grasp npcm a fUIovr l»^ 
borer. Yon ahonld claim in regard to this continent 
that " THIS 13 OUB Africa," in all her gifts, and in her 
budding grace and glory. And you should remem- 
ber, too, with regard to emigrants, the words of that 
great man, EoMnim Bitbke, — " the poorest being that 
V crawls on earth, contending to save itself from injos- 
tice and oppression, is an object respectable in the 
eyes of God and man." 

But it is time that I should drajv to a close, for I 
have fallen into a too common fault : I have made 
too long a " palaver." My letter has mn oat to a 
greater length than I intended. And now I shall 
weary you no longer. 

For nigh three centnriea the negro race, in exile 
and eervitude, has been grovelling in lowly places, in 
deep degradation. Circumstance and position alike 

■ The 2d article of tbc Conftitution of ATrican CiTitixation Society 
•eU forth mjTicws in belter language than my ovn : "The ETsngelta- 
tioD and Civilizaiion of Africa and the deseendants of AMcao anoe^ 
tors, alicTnvT dinpentd.' 
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have divorced us from the pursuits which give noble- 
ness Hud grandeur to lite. In our time of trials we 
litive shonii, it is true, a matchlees patience, and a 
(lueucliless hope : the one prophetic of victory, and 
the other the genn of a liigU Christian character, now 
developing. These better qualities, however, liavo 
been disproportion ed, and the life of the race, in 
general, has been alien from ennobling and aspiring 
eftbrt. 

But the days of passivity shouUl now come to an 
end. Tlie active, creative, and saving powei-s of the 
race should begm to show themselves. The power of 
the negro, if lie lias eueb power, to tell upon human 
interests, and to help shape human destinies, should, 
at an early day, make full demonstration of itself. 
We owe it to ourselves, to our race, and to our gener- 
ous defenders and benefactors, both in Europe and 
Ajnerica, to show that we are capable " of receiving 
the seed of present history into a kindly yet a vigorous 
Boil, and [that we can] reproduce it, the same, and 
yet new, for a future period " * in all the homes of 
this traduced yet vital and progressive race. 

Surely the work herein suggested is fitted to just 
sneh ends, and is full}- worthy the noblest faculties 
and the highest anibiiion. If I were aiming but to 
startle the faniry, to kindle the imagination, and there- 
by to incite to brave and gallant deeds, I know no 
theme equal to this in interest and commanding infln- 
enee. And ju8t this u the influence it is now exert- 
ing upon pasgionate and romantic minds, in England 
and the United States, in France and Germany, in 
■ Dr. AraoM, tnauguntl Lecture. 
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Austria and Sardinia. These civilized States are eend- 
isg out their adventuious travellers to question, on 
the spot, the niystcrions epell ^hicb seems to slnit out 
Africa from the world and its civilization. These eii- 
terprifiing spirits are entering every possible aveime 
to the heart of Africa, anxious to assure the inner 
tribes of the continent that the enlightened popula- 
tioiiB of Europe would fain salute them as brethren, 
and share 'with them the culture and enUghtenment 
which, during the ages, have raised Mew from mde- 
neta and deptadation ; if they can only induce them 
to throw aside the excliisivenesa of paganism and the 
TepulsiveneBB of barbarism. 

But the enlightened sons of Africa, in mstant lands, 
are called to a far higher work than even this ; a 
work which as much transcends mere civilization as 
the abiding interests of eternity outvie the transient 
concerns of time. To vn-est a continent from rain ; to 
bless and animate millions of torpid and benighted 
souls ; to destroy the power of the devil in his stroog- 
holds, and to usher therein light, knowledge, blessed- 
ness, inspiring hope, holy faith, and abiding glory, is, 
without doubt, a work which not only commands the 
powers of the noblest men, bnt ia worthy the presence 
and the zeal of angels. It is just this work which 
now claims and calls for the interest and the activity 
of the sons of Africa. Its plainest statement and its 
simplest aspect are sufficient, it seems to me, to move 
these men in every quarter of the world to profound 
sensibility, to deep resolve, to burning wdor. Such_ 
a grand and awful necessity, covering a vast conti- 
nent, touching the best hopes and the endless desti- 
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ny of inillionB of men, ouglit, 1 tliink, to stir the soul 
of many a self-sacrificing spirit, and quicken it to 
lofty purposes and noble deeda. And when one con- 
sidei-s that never before in human history has such a 
grand and noble work been laid out in the Divine 
Providence, before the negro race, and that it rises up 
before them in its full magnitude now, at the very 
time when they are beat fitted for its needs and re- 
quirements, it seems difficult to doubt thtCt many a 
generous and godly soul will hasten to find its proper 
place in this great work of God and man, whether it 
be by the personal and painful endeavors of a laborer 
in the field of duty, or by the generous benefactions 
and the cheering incitements which serve to sustain 
and stimulate distant and tried workers in their toils 
and trials. " A benefaction of this kind seems to en- 
large the very being of a man, extending it to distant 
places and to future times, inasmuch as unseen coun- 
tries and after ages may feel the effects of his bounty, 
while he himself reaps the reward in the blessed so- 
ciety of all those who ' having turned many to right- 
as, ehine as the stars forever and ever.' "* 
I am very truly, 

Your servant, 

Alex. Ckuuhell. 

). Berklev : " PropoaoJ for aupplybg churchea." 
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" Si*n drink at noMi ..... 
The palni^ rich nectar; and lie dam at tra 
In the green p«atDr«B of remembered days ; 
And walk, to wander and to Keep no more 
On Congo's moontaia-coast, or Guinea's golden ihoTe." 



"In the unreaeoolng progress of the worid 
A wiser spirit is at «oA for as, 
A better eye than outs." 

— WosnaiTOBTB. 



SEEMON". 



Psalm IxyiiL 81. — ** Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands onto 
God" 



I AM requested to plead this evening on behalf of 
the Society established in this country, for the educa- 
tion of the Negro race in the British West Indies. I 
most readily comply with this request, because I re- 
gard this as one of the chief among the charities of 
England ; and because I feel, that to advocate the 
claims of this Society is, as it were, to plead for my 
own life and blood, and to vindicate my own personal 
interests and advantages. 

I use the paragraph which I have announced as 
my text, since it is singularly appropriate to the ob- 
jects of this excellent association, and, also, remark- 
ably coincident with the train of thought I purpose 
presenting to your consideration. The Ladies' Negro 
Education Society aims at and desires the mental 
and spiritual regeneration of the Negro race in the 
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West Indies ; but it alflo entertains another importaiit 
purpose, in close connection with this hig^ end. It 
IS a cherished idea of numj of its snpporteiBy that by 
their endeavors, and through the objects of their be- 
nevolence, they .may send abroad hefdthfdl influences 
and a saving power, far beyond the limits of their 
immediate field of labor ;^-^v6n to the benighted 
£Bither-land, whence the ancestors of the sable dwellers 
upon these islands were first brought ; and thus help 
to raise up the great African family, in its several 
sections, to civilization and enlightenment ; — ^to bring 
up a people, who for centnries ^^ have lain among the 
pots," * to the fine adornment, and the beauteous pro- 
portions of grace, — and to aid in that which seems 
just now, the great work op curistendom — the re- 
generation of a continent 1 

Falling in with these purposes and aims, I wish 
to avail myself of the prophetic announcement I have 
quoted, by calling attention to some facts, in order 
to show, Jlrst of all, that in the work of the Divine 
Providence, this withered arm of the human species — 
the Negro race — is gradually, nay rapidly, resuming 
life and vitality, and hastening with a pace quick 
beyond all precedent, to the open day of the Gospel : 
and tlien I wish to employ the evidences of this fact 
which I may present, as the grounds for increased 
zeal and energy, in the particular department this 
Society aims to fulfil. 

The term Ethiopia is, in the original, Cush. Tliis 
Cush was one of the four sons of Ham. His descend- 
ants, in part, settled in Asia between the Euphrates 

• Psalm IxvUi. 18. 
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and tlie Tigris, and there first di&tingiii&hod llicm- 
Bclves. Tliere Nimrod, his son, laid tlie first founda- 
tions of empire of which we have anj record, and 
founded Nineveli. Subsequently, the Cusliites spread 
themselves abroad through Arabia, from the Persian 
Gulf to the Ked Sea. By and by, in process of 
time, a portion of tliem crossed the Ecd Sea and set- 
tled in Africa; and afterwards, as the remainder of the 
Cnshite family, who were settled in Asia, were gradn- 
ally merged into other races, t!ie seat of their strength 
and empire was transferred to Africa : and conse- 
qnently in history, the African section of the Cushite 
family stands forth as the representative of the race. 
For although two other of the sons of Ilam, that is, 
Mizraini and Phut, settled in Africa ; yet they have 
Lad but little to do with generating that mighty Iiive 
of human beings which peoples the continent of Africa, 
whose numbers seem ever to swell more and more 
beyond all ordinary calculation as the missionary or 
the traveller advances toward the interior. Tlie name 
Mizraim and his race seem connected only with ancient 
Egypt ; for, from a very early period down to the 
present, the invasion of the Persian, the Greek, the 
Roman, and the Turk, has obliterated the distinctive 
marks of the sons of Hizraim: and hence in these 
our modern days, wo find in Egypt a mixed race of 
people, and only the faint memory and the doubtful 
tracings of the aboriginal population. And so, to 
a certain extent, was it -n-ith Phut ; he settled in the 
northwestern part of Africa ; and although his family, 
too, in a partial degree, have remained intact, yet the 
presence, the influence, and tlie power of the Moore 
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and ilie Homana can be seen in their mixed blood 
and the foreign control to whicli they are subjected. 

The history of tlie Cusliites, in its African eection, 
ItM been entirely different. Slmt in by the great 
deeert&om the rest of the world, and, until the dis- 
covery of America, protected from foreign aggresEiou 
by the tlieu, to them, mysterioiiB ocean, they have 
peopled tlie vast interior of the African continent 
witli nnmerous tribes and nations ; of most of whom 
wa have but vague, indefinite, and almost fabulous 
TeportBf and concerning whom the world is now in 
neuly as mueh doubt and incertitude, as it was two 
t^iooBand years ago, in the time of Herodotus and 
Ptolemy. 

This ignorance, with respect to the Cnahite or 
Negro family, long continned as it was, has in more 
modem days become greatly lessened. It was broken 
up by that remarkable activity of the homsn intellect 
which the discovery of the magnet, the inventioD of 
printing, and the geographical adventures of Colum- 
bus, produced in the fifteenth centary. These events 
led to a complete acquaintance with the coast of 
Africa, and the tribes dwelling thereon. Another 
influence tended to the same result : the peculiar 
social condition of the newly-discovered islands in 
the West — a condition produced by the ruthless waste 
of aboriginal life by Spain— caused a strong demand 
for a new supply of labor. In this originated the 
Slave Trade : and this effectually broke the spell of 
African seclusion. The "demand for "West Lidian 
labor was met by the forcible snhstitation of the 
Negro for the Indian. 
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And tlnis the children of Cusli arc Bcattered over 
the face of tlie whole earth. The Negro rnce is to bo 
founti in every quarter of the globe. Stolen from 
their homes, and reduced to abject vassalage, they 
are gathered togetlier by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, and even millions, in lands separated, by thon- 
eands of miles, from the primitive seat of their ances- 
tors, and the rude hamleta of their sires. 

Now it is with respect to the Negro race, as thus 
scattered abroad tlirough the world, as well as dwell- 
ing in their homes in Africa, that I shall apply my 
text; ray purpose is to show that, in the merciful 
providence of God, the Negro race is fast appioach- 
ing the day of complete evangelization. And as 
proof of this position, I shall call your attention, — 

I. To aeciiiur evidences of its correctness and truth, 
manifested during the last fifty years. 

II. To the spiritual progress of the Negro race 
during the same period. 

III. To the unusual spiritual solicitude exhibited 
in the race, during tliis period, and at the present 
time. 



I. In the Jirat place, I am to refer yon to secular 
evidences — to some temporal providences, that are 
alike recent and remarkable; which show that the 
day of the regeneration of Atrica and her children is 
fast drawing nigh. 

We stand now, my hearers, in the central period 
of the present century : we are living in the year of 
grace eighteen hundred and fifty-three. Now just 
go back with me to the commencement of this cen- 
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tnijr, and look at tlna race of Tcbich we are epeakiiig. 
What then meets our eyes ? Why we liEd one Jini- 
Terul fact connected with the Negro race — the fact 
oi nniversal slavery, and the slave trade. If we turned 
to the West Indies, whether under Danish, Spanish, 
Dotoh or English rule, the black man, everywhere, 
was a chattel. If we turned to the American conli- 
oent, we would have found the race in the same posi- 
tion there, wliether imder the Protestant rule of the 
North American colonies, or under tlie Romish rule 
of the South American States. If we turned to Africa 
heowlf, we would have eeen the whole extent of that 
vast continent given to the spoiler, robbed of her 
children — the vast interior converted into a hanting- 
ground for capturing mieerahle and wretched hnman 
beings ; — drenched on every side with fraternal blood ; 
— and the long line of the coast, for thousaode of miles, 
evidencing, at every point, how prolific was the slave 
trade, in woes and agonies and mnrders, by the 
bleached hones, or the bloody tracks of its countless 
victims I 

And what was the sicUvs of the Negro race at this 
time, in either Europe or America ) It is one of the 
sad results of crime that its deadly influences strike 
down deep into every part of the human eonstitation : 
it both dementates and demoralizes men. Hie slave 
trade not only lowered the nations that engaged in 
it, in the scale of humanity, and in the tone of their 
morals, bat it robbed them of the clearness of their 
mental vision. They not only robbed the N^ro of 
his freedom — they added another crime thereto : they 
denied his humanity. Yes, at the commencement of 
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this centurj it was a debated question among culti- 
vated, thoughtfiil, nay even seientilic minds, -wliether 
the Kegro waa indeed an integral member of the 
Luman species. 

Tliis, then, was the condition of tlie Negro race fifty 
years ago — this the estimation iu wliich that race 
was held. 

And now I desire to call yonr attention to the 
great change which has taken place in both these 
respects, since that period. 

Since the commencement of this eentnry, the lead- 
ing Europejin and American Govemmenta have re- 
nounced all participation in tliat ntifanous traffic 
which has barbarized Africa; and some of them 
have declared the slave trade piracy. The black 
man, thns held in a state of servitude, has been 
cmanul[jated. T!ie (rheerfiil voice of freedom has 
bucn Iieard all around the islands of the Caribbean 
Sea ; and eight htmdrcd thousand human beings, 
under British rule, have been awakened by its grate- 
ful tones, to liberty and manhood. Influenced by this 
gradoua example, France has stricken the shackle 
and the letter from tlio limbs of three hundred thou- 
sand men and women. And Denmark has given the 
promise that she two will follow, at an early day, in 
the same benevolent patliway. 

In America, the civil condition of the Negro race 
presents, in many places, the same signs of. a half 
century's progress. From Mexico,* Bolivia, Pern, 

■ Havery wna sbolialied in Ucilco. Septetnlicr IS, lH2fl, lij ilic fol- 
lowing decree: — "Stnrerf la forever stxilUhi-<T in tlie Kt'|iiiblio; flnd 
caiurqiionll}' all those indlrMualit irbo, until this day, Inoknl upon thum- 

nolvnii lui ulnrPB, are frfi:" 
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Oolumbia, and Onatemala, the dgnB and tokana of 
Negro slaveiy were obliterated long before the system 
was abolished in your own western possessions. And 
although it still exists in Brazil, in the United States, 
and in Cuba, we have nevertheless some few signs of 
advancement, some evident indications that it mnsf 
ere long yield and come to an end : for the commerce 
of the world is against slavery ; the free-trade prin- 
ciple of the age is against it ; science in her various 
developments is against it ; the literatore of the day 
is jost now being brought to bear, in a most marvel- 
lous manner, against it ; and the firee seqtiments of 
the world are against it, and doom it to an early utter 
oblivion ! 

Turning again to the coast of Africa we meet with 
most cheerful evidences of progress. Along a coast 
extending some two thousand five hundred miles in 
lengtli, the slave trade has been entirely uprooted and 
destroyed ; and from " more than three-fourths of the 
strongholds " * once occupied by the traders, they 
have been driven out, never more to return. Along 
this region — including some of the richest and most 
productive portions of the African continent — legiti- 
mate trade has sprimg up ; and instead of a revolting 
commerce in the "bodies and souls of men," and women, 
and even babes, we see industrious communities spring- 
ing up, civilization introduced, and a trade com- 
menced which already has swelled up, in exports 
alone to Europe and America, to more than two mil- 
lions of pounds per annum.f 

* The *' British Squadron on the Coast of Africa**: by the Hot. 
J. Lcighton Wilson, an American Miasionary, p. 10. 
t Ibid., p. 18. 
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In connection with tliese general facts of African 
improvement, tliere are ft few particular dctaiU which 
deserve special notice. One of these is, tliat from the 
midet of this race, various individuals have nrieen who, 
on many accounts, merit conei deration. If I liud time, 
I could mention the names of scores of nc^ocs who 
have achieved fame and celebrity : philantliropieta 
like Iloward ; Bcholare, classical and mental ; scien- 
tific men — one, a Doctor of Philosophy in a German 
university ; distinguished painters and artists ; officers, 
well known in Euro]tc;* and osk— a statesman, a 
general, and a hero, now a historical character, who 
was the father of his country, and achieved her liber- 
ties ; one of the ablest commsuiders of the age ; a man 
for whom the highest notes of minstrelsy have been 
fttmclc, ai-ound whose name and histoiy all the attrac- 
tions of romance Iiave hung. I mean the great and 
mighty chief of Dayti, Toussaint L^Ouverturcf 

■ EcBTiCE, B Negro or the blsod of SU Domingo, itu in eminent 
pMtnnlbroplat : be dcrolpil all hie tociuiB to praciding lur Uic eick uul 
needy, nundng and nlielLcTlng orphans, and apprenticing detlllute jaulli. 
Qe lircd and labored onlj to make others happ;. In 1SR2, the Niliunal 
Inilituie or Fmuce airnrded him the mun or l.nondoltani. Job Bkh 
Solomon; Aktoxv Wii.liih Aho, (of the Unlreniilies of Hille ind 
Wiltenburg,) Doctor oT Philosophy ; loiUTira SiNCiio, and Kn^KcrB 
WiLLuM : runked high OS schobini : Akmbjl wiu a Lirtitenint-fipncrtl 
in tlic Rmsian Army; LiSLtT Onorrnor wan on offirrr of nrllllcry in 
the We of Fr»ncc. 

f Lamartinc and Miu Hnrtiiioau have both made TouMaint the hero 
of one of their worits; and moft readen are acquainted with the fiira 
sonnet of Wonhnrorlh, which I Cannot resist repeating : 
" TooBWiat, tlie mo« nnliappy man of loon ! 
Whether the wUilling ruatie lend hla plough 
Within thy hearini;. or thy bead be now 
Fdlowcd ID ■ome deep dungmn'a carteas den ; — 
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Besides these various evidences of the progress 
of mj race during the last half centniy, I must not 
fiEiil to notice one striking fact : that is, that within 
tliis period, the black government of Hayti has come 
into existence ; the African colony of Sierra. J<BoirB 
has been established — a colony which has already be- 
come the cradle of missions, the mother of churches, 
the parent of colonies. And, moreover, we see now 
rising with, we trust, hopeful indications, on the west- 
ern coast of Africa, the lone star of the black Refub- 
ijo OF Liberia. 

And still another movement of a similar character 
i.^ now projected by Englishmen, from your own West 
India Islands : a movement of brightest promise, even 
while yet in the bud ; which contains within its folds 
the germs of a new African nationality of a civilized 
and Christian type. In the island of Barbadoes a 
society has been fonned, under the patronage of the 
Govenior, the Bishop, and other chief personages, 
whose object is to transplant colonies of black men 
from the West Indies to the coast of Africa. Tlie 
black population have become interested, and have 
formed societies, and declare their strong spiritual 

mi:jcrablc Giicffcain ! where and when 

Wilt thou find patience ! Yet die not; do thou 

Wear rather in thy l)onds a cheerful brow : 

Though fallen tliTimlf, never to rise again, 

Live, and take comfort. Thou ha^it left behind 

Powers tliat will work for thee ; air, earth, and sklcs— 

There's not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friends arc exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man's unconquerable mind ! " 



H year 

^ with 
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yearnings for Afnca. They are to go in commuuities 
with clergymen, phyBiciana, tncchauics, and liiborera, 
and foi'in tliemselvea at once into organized settle- 
ments. An agent haa been in this country seeking 
funds for the foundation of a college. An important 
society has been formed in England, under the pat- 
ronage of the Archliishop of Caiiterbnry, and the 
leading dignitaries of the Ohurch, and great states- 
men. Already two African youths are under a sys- 
tem of instruction for missionary usefulness. 

The locality tliey have chosen is tliat rich and 
precious portion of the coa'^t which lies south of 
Liberia, and which is contiguous to the powerful 
kingdoms of Ashanlce and Dahomey ; and thus, in a 
corporate state, tliuy will be enabled, at an early day, 
to act with a civilizing power aud a Gmstian influ- 
ence upon all tlie wide spaces, yea, at tho very heart 
of the great life witich beats in that vast continent. 
And hero you cannot but notioo that which lias etmck 
my own mind as one of the most distinct, unequivo- 
cal, and peculiar providences of the Almighty, which 
has been seen during the last three centuries. It is 
now three hundred years since tho commencement of 
the slave trade. During this period millions of ne- 
groes have been stolen from Africa, and snlijected to 
all the bitter but unimaginable liorrors of domestic 
slavery ou tho American continent and its isles. Why 
all this agouy and anguish — continued from genei-a- 
tion to generation, to the only portion of helpless 
humanity — dragging down the pcoplo of a single race 
on two continents; — why all this agony aud anguish 
should have been permitted by the Divine will and 




pxoTidence, iias been perhi^ die moit f 
lion which ever agitated the mind et -C9iriatnA' ■ 
iriio coold Dot doubt the JBstice tad niprilj of. TTotwI- 
Well, three ceuttuies have paeeed, and Aft mjttlBij 
is beiiig solved : the rec^tnied Afrimjm taken to 
Siem Leone, civilized and C3iristiftiiized,jGeel all at 
s sadden, an iiredetible dedre to retnxn to th* IhmI 
of their birth : they charter Teeecda, and a lazg%iMO» 
ber go down the coast a thonsand miles and nwn^ 
tearing the Ooepd to Abbeoknta.* 

Again, emancipation takes place in yonr Bntieh 
Weet Indian lelands, and eig^t hundred thftwrMmil 
men, women, and children are changed, by a single 
act in one day, from chattels into men. So soon as 
they are freed from the fetter and from thraldom, a 
strong spiritual yearning arises in their souls for their 
father-land, and they stretch forth the arms of a 
sacred afl'ection for Africa. The feeling is so wide, 
so general, so earnest, that an organized system is 
fallen upon ; and soon Ohristian coEpmunities of 
black men in large numbers from your British "West 
Indies, will be seen planted on the west coast of 
Africa, proffering the boon of salvation to all the 
large tribes and nations of tliat continent. 

And yet again : the children of Africa have been 
sojourning nigh three centuries in America, and in 

• This Emigration commenced in 1839. I Bhall not enter Into the 
particulars pErlaining to it: but I would beg the reader to procure a 
oopj of " Abbeoknta, or Sunrise within the Trotncs," bj the accom- 
plished and pMlantbrapic Mies Tdceee, author of "South India 
Slietches" and the "Rainbow in the North." Chap. III. giTcs a full 
account of the "foundation of Abbedtala," and the "Sen* Leone 
E[nigraiit&*' 
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the course of time, large numbers of tliem have bL-- 
eome free. The free blacks of America are a dis- 
turbing element in tlie midst of the white inhabitants 
of the paradoxical Republic ; and hence, by the force 
of the oppressive principle, thousands of them have 
been led to emigrate to the coast of AfHfa. Tliere 
they havo formed a Republic — the Republic of Li- 
beria, with free institutions, with scliools and churches, 
and missions to their heathen kin. 

Here, then, in the providence of God, we see three 
distiiict movements, hi the Negro race itself, of a 
civilized and Christian character, tending towards 
the coast of Africa ; and it presenta this singular, this 
cheering and auspicious aspect, that after three cen- 
turies of slavery and outrage, this people are emerging 
from the shades, and, all at oni^o, from three diifcrent 
quarters of the globe, are carrying in a combined and 
organized manner, in three different etreame, civil- 
ized institutions and the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, not only to the coast of Africa, but to the 
banks of the Kiger — to the very heart of that vast 
benighted continent ! 

II. I must not dwell any longer upon these topics 
of temporal regard. Interesting and gratifying tliough 
they be, they are not nigh bo grateful to the Chris- 
tian mind, as the facts which pertain tn the spiritual 
progi-ess of the Negro race during the last tifty 
years. 

The contrast I have just presented between the 
commencement of this ceutury and the present mo- 
ment, holds in an equal degree with respect to the 
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spiritnal condition of this race, as to their cML azid 
political statoB. 

Prior to the commencement of this centuy, the 
N^ro race had been left in a state of almost abso- 
lute spiritual neglect. Along the whole line of the 
west coast of Africa, not a mission had been com- 
menced to evangelize nations ; not a spire pointed its 
silent finger, with a heavenly significancj, to the^akieB. 
The masses of the black population of AmericJ and 
the West Indies were in a state of heathenism, though 
surrounded bj the Christian institutions of the whites. 
Both custom and law forbade the instruction of Ne- 
groes, and superadded fear prevented the formation 
of Bcliools. Nay, more than this : the conquerors of 
the black race were as yet undecided whether their 
bondmen were capable of spiritual illumination, or 
were lieirs of immortality. 

Now let us take a general view of the advance 
which has been made in the Negro face in Christian 
culture and enlightenment. I have not time to trace 
the stream of improvement, from the first flo wings of 
the generous waters to the present full and grateful 
supply. I cannot linger on my way to mark the first 
signs of a noble revolution of feeling on this subject 
— to note the kindly endeavors and the zealous efforts 
which ensued, the encourfiging fruits which they 
yielded, and the present state of cheering advance- 
ment and hopeful promise. Let it suffice that I pre- 
sent the more notable changes — the almgst incredible 
contrast which meets onr eyes this day almost every- 
where where the children of Cush. the Negro race, 
arc living. 
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Fifty years liav« sped their fliglit, and now, at 
the present day, tliere is not a spot on earth where 
members of the Kegro raue are gathered together in 
any considerable numbers, but what there enlarged 
facilities are now opened to them for mental and 
spiritual culture, or wiiere their religious interests 
have not become questions of vast importance. Turn 
to the West India Islands. Immediately on emanci- 
pation, nay, in juetiee it must be said, htfore that 
glorious event, efforts had been commenced to give 
religious instruction to the black ^wpulation. Even 
then this Society had commenced its benign and 
saving labors ; and now, in all the lovely i&lcs of the 
West,- where " Britain's power is felt," there are hun- 
dreds and thousands of African youth who this 
day Iiave been appropi-iating the rich advantages 
of mental and spiritual iufitmction. During the few 
years which have elapsed sa'/ice emancipation, there 
has been a inarvelloua increase of schools, and churches, 
and chapels. A number of intelligent and thought- 
ful African young men, among the difl'erent bodies 
into which Christendom is unfortunately divided, 
have been trained up as teachers and ministers. In 
the Church a class of Uiis kind act as catechists and 
lay-readers. Some of the children of these people 
have been sent to Europe, to avail themselves of the 
higher discipline of education in tlie univerGities of 
the old world, and have returned home again to serve 
their people in civil and spiritual functions. A few 
have remained in Europe. I know myself of three 
of these sons of Africa now in England, who, having 
taken orders, arc acting as curates in the Church ; 




another, a personal acqn^tance, has ,] 

menced bis miiuBtiy in one of the Wqit.'bkliiiliiiPifc 

Li ihe United Statea of America, ftUbo^ltmefcwl 
lavs ancl a bad poblio aeotiinent Iuto aowmil/ i>»r 
tarded the spiritual progi^es^ of tlw Afiioan rae^ jet 
in tbe slave States a greatw attention is nor paid to 
Hub daty than ever before; and in th^Kcrtb ad^ai 
of free black men lias arisen, -who, as miditers aad. 
teacheni, in their own persons vindicate Hmx nea, 
aftd at die same time elevate and bless it 

And now, when we tnm to Africa, how great the 
' change 1 How wonderfnl and pleasing the owitarautl 
" FrevioiiB to the year 1832, tiiere was not a mismon 
anywhere between Sierra Leone and the Cape of Qood 
Hope." Now, " during the last fifteen or sixteen 
years " — I use the words of another* — " there have 
been established as many as twelve independent mis- 
siong, at the distance of 100 or 200 miles from each 
other, embracing three times that nnraber of outsta- 
tions along the coast, and a still greater number of 
outstations interiorward." To hundreds of thousands 
of the nations, on tlie coast and in the interior, the 
Gospel of glad tidings is regularly preached. Its life- 
giving power is manifested in the marked revolution 
which is going on in their tastes and habits, and in 
the change of their customs. Christian communities 
are being gathered together ; civilized and Christian 
institutions arc formed, and are extending themselves. 
Christianity has made itself felt in the family, in the 
domestic relations of life, in trade, in law, in the 

" The " Britigh Squadron on the Coist of Africa " : bj the Rev. J. , 
Ldghton Wibon, an American HisBiouarj, p. M. ' 
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" modus opciaiui i " of their Governments. Thousands 
of cliildren aro now regularly receiving instruction 
in our lioly religion, and the enlightenment which 
fomcs from mental training.* Already one high- 
echool has furnished a score and more of catechieta 
and teachers ; has produced three native young men, 
fit candidates for holy orders in the Church, who are 
preaching the Gospel to their own kith and kin in 
heathen darkness. This same school — the Fourah 
Bay Institution — has now a dozen young men lit can- 
didates for ho!y orders ; and another set of youths 
trained in the languages and in science, also prepar- 
ing for sacred duties and the ministerial call. At • 
anotlier place on the coast, two other high schools are 
already in operation ; two colleges, one on a large 
scale, are projected, and will soon commence oper- 
ations. Indeed, so great, so inereaiung, and so impor- 
tant are the spiritual interests of the^^nations, that the 
Episcopal Church of America is now strengthening 
flU its posts on the coast of Africa ; and, to use the 
VOrds of its Foreign Secretary, in a letter to myself, 
the expects tliat the Church there, that is, in Lihcria, 
will soon bo permanently established ; and last year 
she commissioned a Bishop to head her movements 
in the mission there, in the Republic of Liberia. And 
since the consecration of Bishop Payne, the mother 
Church of England has met the needs and the de- 
mands of your own missions and African colonies by 
the consecration of the Bishop of Sierra Leone. 




HL Lt ihe tJiird and lait i^mb^ lAitfi «» ttMt 
jonr attention to tlie nmmial Bpiritwi lalidhitoiMiw 

'areiTwbwe DuoileBt in die K«gTO EUK ' ' •• 

\'B^ ebaiscteiiBtic has had its ohiaf mwiiftntitlon 
daring the half-<»ntiu7 vfaieh hai jmt -eqind, and 
aeems peculiar to it lliere is a Btuning ip now in' 
the Bpiritnal desires and jeamisgs of -dda taeS) aadt 

■ ta the worid has n6ver btforewitocannd. Trmtnmty 
ride we bear the earnest eall^from Teanii^ bsaiti, 
iinr Christian light ISiere is no quarter of the ^ob«^ 
tAan the ebildran of Afiica are gathered together, 
t«t where we see this la^t of chazaoter luwe diseov- 
. ered than any other. Indeed, rieking the impntation 
of partiality of race, I think I may Bay that religioos 
susceptibility and moral dispoBitions are the more 
marked characteristics of the Negro family, and the 
main point in which they differ from other races. 
iTbere is a peculiar fact which proves this point : 
where the white man goes he first builds a bank or 
a trading-house : the first effort of the black man is 
to erect a meeting-house. The enlightenment of the 
one seeks, first of all, to express itself in mere civil- 
ization : the native disposition of the other tends tow- 
ard some religions manifestation. 

During the last few years there has been a more 
than usual — a most marked expression of these fe^ 
tures of character. We have the testimony of West 
Indian pastors, missionaries, and teachers, to the eager 
craving of the African peasantry for instniction. In 
America, the gravest hindrances cannot repress this 
desire ; and among the free black population, I can 
testify from personal acquaintance and observation 



\ 
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that this, tliB religiuus solieiliide, is the master princi- 
ple of that people. Turn to Africa, and there we see 
almost fulfilled the prediction of the Prophet — "The 
Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising." * I doubt much ivhether, 
if ever, the history of missions has discovered such a 
wide-spread and earnest seeking for Christian knowl- 
edge, as is seen among the Pagan tribes on that snlier- 
ing coast. A raisBionary on his way down the coast, 
lands at a certain spot. Tlie news of a God-mau, 
as they term him, haring come, flics like lightning 
tlirough the neighborhood. Three kings visit him ; 
several chiefs bring hifli their sons, and desire him 
to take them under his care for instruction ; numbci's 
of the people assemble, all expressing their sorrow 
that he will not abide with them, and teach them. 
When Mr. Freeman went some two hundred miles 
in the interior to visit the king of Aslmntee, the whole 
kingdom was thrown into excitement. *' Never since 
the world began," said tlie king, " has there been 
an Eugiish missionary in Ashantee before." Tliou- 
sands of troops attended him on his approach to the 
sable monarch ; and in the midst of the grossest super- 
stition and most cniel ritea, the ambassador of Christ 
was received with the most marked respect ; and full 
permission was given him to establish Christian in- 
stitutions in the capital of the kingdom.+ All along 
the coast where missions are established, kings and 
princes and great men are bringing their children 



f Se* " Joarnal of various Visiw lo the kiDgdonis of Aalianlse, ii-.," 
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i to be trained up in our holy faith. I do not 
know of a single misEion but where there are two 
or three or more of these youthful princes, who are 
intaroBted to the care of these raissionariea. Some- 
timee tlieir parents come from the far interior with 
thor children — so great is their desire; and so nu- 
meroas are the requeetB of tliis kind, that, not imfrc- 
qaentlj, the missionaries are obliged to decline receiv- 
ing them. In several cases they have sacrificed their 
pareotal feelings — parted with their little ones, suid 
sent them across the ocean for instruction. In Eng- 
landj at the present time, tliere cannot be less than 
a hundred Negro children at school, in different partQ 
of the country. Nor does this solicitude spend itself 
in anxieties for the young only — it ie fully partici- 
pated in by the adult population. The missionary, 
wherever he goes from his station, is sure to get a 
large, patient, inquiring auditory, whether in a hut, 
or in a rude heathen temple, or in the temporary 
Chnetian Church, or beneath the shade of the palm, 
upon the passing highway. Sometimes the chief of 
a tribe refuses an escort through to a neighboring town, 
lest the missionary should stay with the other people 
and not conje baclr and proclaim the good news to 
him and his people. At times it is both ludicrous 
and tearful to bear of a missionary being kept cap- 
tive by a heathen king, for fear that, should he suffer 
him to depart, he might never come back again to 
preach the Gospel, It is only last year that the peo- 
ple of a village formed a stratagem to keep a travel- 
ling missionary to themselves. Tliey attempted to 
bribe his boatmen to go away, so that he would be 
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obliged to remain with theni. And what is Bingnlat 
is, that thia desire for tlie Gospel, vague, undefined, 
and ignorant aa it surely is, comes from every quar- 
ter — from the north and the sonth, the east and the 
west. The missionaries on the Gamhia find thcm- 
Bolves utterly unable to meet the earnest solicitations 
of the Foulaha, the Jalofn, and other tribes in Sene- 
gambia. The American missionaries in Liberia are 
pleading with tears for more help — for more teachers 
— for more clergymen. Tlie call is so earnest at 
Lagos, at Abbcokuta, and in the interior from the 
banks of the Niger, that Hr. Townsend sends the cry 
across the ocean for a band of many missionaries ; 
and the Church Missionary Society is using every 
possible eftbrt to meet the call.* 

At Calabar, and at the Gaboon, the missionarieB 
have been obliged to refuse the earnest request of 
the natives for more teachers and niinisters. Yon 
are, doubtless, aware of the fact that tlio chiefs iu 
South Africa, in many places^^hiefs representing 
tens of thousands of needy men, have gone hundreds 
of miles to the Bishop of Cape Town for teachers and 
clergj-raen, — yea, have written acivjsB the ocean to 
the Queen, pleading for help. And Dr. Krapf, that 
modem Paul, has tlie kings of mighty nations iu Zan- 
guebar — nations extending four and five hundred 
miles in the interior, numbering millions of people — 



* Tbc root or nil thU dinpoeilion iccma to be the j'enmiag of the 
native African for a higher religion ; and It is illuatrated hy the singular 
bet that Hohanunedaninp is rspidlj and peaeraUy fpresdin); nil through 
the tribos of Wcatcm Afrit^ even to the Christian scttlcinonU of 
Lil'cria. 
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begging Urn to come and Mtflv tn -IJM^ «IHi|f^^!ia4 
lie is ahnoat the only man in Eait AMfla, to iriM^fln 
demand! ; ,- v • - 

t have brongfat theee tae/tt befiire jnni,'€lisittbai 
friends and brethren, becanae to my Bund tiiey aa- 
Biune a most marlced importance, and aeim to voo 
to have a most clear and BferiUng isgnffieanoB. It is 
bat probable that to yonr mindi thdr lniporttiia.7 
seem less weighty, and that through pecaHarttf of 
porition, mj own view of diem ma.j appmr ^ng- 
gerated. I think, howerer, that a fiaw oon^fortt^osis 
will show that I ongbt not to be r^ardedaa na- 
gnlne ; and will cause the remarks I have made to 
Btand out before your own minds as poBsessing an 
almost wondrous significance, and as being among 
the first marked fnlfiliuents of the prophecy, that 
" Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands onto 
God." Just look at these facts — note the great prog- 
ress of the African race. See the civil and religions 
improvement they have made alike in Africa and 
in the lands of their captivity. Mark the religious 
solicitude they aro manifesting on every hand. Ob- 
serve the peculiar providences which are just now 
occurring in connection with them ; and then remem- 
ber that nearly all these events, all this progress, has 
taken place during tiie short period of fifty years ; 
while in all the centuries past of the race, from the 
very dawn of Iiistory, the intellect, the moral nature, 
society, and civil government, had remained dormant 
and inert t In his " History of the Decline and Pall 
of Rome," Gibbon remarks that " the rude ignorance 
of the !Negro has never invented any effectaat we^ 
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onB of defence or ot' destruction : tliey appear inca- 
pable of forming any extensive plan of government, 
or of conqnest ; and the obvious inferiority of their 
mental faculties has been discovered and abused by 
the nations of the temperate zone." * Gibbon made 
this assertion as a fact of history, not many years 
before the commencement of thia century. Never 
before had the nations beheld any thing the reverse 
of his description. Nigh thirty centuries of the 
world's existence had rolled along, and yet an almost 
palpable gloom had brooded over the nuiltitudinouB 
masses of that thickly crowded continent. During 
the flight of those dark ages, not a healthfnl motion 
was given to the almost deadened life of its crowded 
population. The discoveries of Columbus took place, 
the Refonnation ensued, and the art of printing was 
invented. These events revived the languid pulse 
of Europe, and stirred into activity the energies and 
skill of India, and broke up the perpetual solitudes 
of America, and poured therein life, civilization, and 
cnh'ghtenment, 

But to my poor father-land they brought chains 
and slavery, and the cruel desolations and the har- 
rowing atrocities of the slave trade, and the untold 
horrors of the mid-passage, and a deeper depth of 
misery and anguish than Africa had ever known in 
all her dark histories before. And thus from 1562, 
down to the commencement of this century, the dark 
and bloody liistory of Africa was lengthened out and 

• Book n. la (luoting Ibis remmk, I iroulJ l>e understood u lefer- 

riog it to the tribes and nuioaa eoQtb of the desert uulj. 
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prolonged, with, alas 1 aggravations and mtensitieB 
unkiiowD in all lier long prenons eras. 

And now but fii'ty years have elapsed, and all 
tliis liietorj is being rerersed. The dark curtain is 
removed, and a brighter scene meets the view. God 
seems to have compressed in this single half-century 
the work and the blessings of thoiigauds of years. 

And now I eay tliat, looking at these facts as th^ 

nd before us — comparing them with the Iiistoi-y 
■I Alfica, nigh three thousand years of a jirovioaa 

— they appear marked, distinct, and marvellous, 
i say, that if tiio providences of God niay be regarded 
as indications of His purposes and will ; then, inas- 
mnch as these providences are, in a marked degree, 
peculiar, so we may regard them as highly significant. 

I am aware that it is the part of a wise man not 
to be too sanguine. I know, too, that, looking at the 
untold, the unknown millions in Central Africa, upon 
whom the eyes of civilized man have never fallen, 
the work is yet but begun. But when I note the 
rapidity of God's work during the brief period I 
have mentioned, aud know that God allows no ob- 
Btacles to stand against Him and His cause, whether 
it be a pestilential shore, or a violent population, or 
a sanguinary king, or vindictive slave-dealers, or a 
slave-trading town like that of Lagos ; when I see 
these things, I cannot but believe that we are now 
approaching the fulfilment of this prophecy. When 
I see, moreover, how tliis great continent is invested 
on every side by tlie zealous ardent missionary or 
the adventurous traveller ; how, almost weekly, some- 
thing is brought to our ears across the ocean, of new 
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discovery, or of startling incident ; how that now 
there is evtjry probability that soon tlie very heart , 
of that continent, and all its centuries of mystery, 
will be revealed to the gaze and scrutiny of the civil- 
ized world ; and then, that by the common road, by 
trade, by commerce, by the flying wings of steamers, 
by caravans, by converted Africans, by civilized and 
pious Negroes, from the West Indies or America, the 
Bible, the Frayer-Book, and Tracts, and the Church 
in all her functions and holy offices, will almost at 
once be introduced among the mighty masses of its 
population ; — when I see these tilings, my heart is 
filled with confident assuranire — I cannot but believe 
that the day of Africa's redemption fast draweth 
nigh I And vast and extensive as the work may be, 
it seems that it will be a most rapid one ; every thing 
gives this indication : for first, you will notice, that 
since the abolition of the slave trade, this race, in all 
its homes, lias been going forward ; it has had no- 
where any retrograde movements. And next, you 
will notice, that the improvement of this race, social, 
civil, and religious, has been remarkably quick, and 
has been, almost all, included in a very brief period ; 
and thercfons I think that tlio work of evangeliza- 
tion in this race will be a rapid one. So God, at 
times, takes " the staff of accomplishment " into His 
own hand, and futlils His ends with speed. The 
children of Israel were thirty-nine years performing 
a journey, which could have been accomplished in 
a few days : but in the fortieth year they marched 
a longer distance than all the years preceding, and 
entered, in a few weeks, at once, into the Promised 
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land. So Ood, now, maem iaiimlim-iifm^'mt^ht 

. leading on His iHwti to ■ndg^fnBtocjtaiBiBataa; 
and in the briefeet of all the ptJobdiW <fc» Ctw i ili'« 
-^aHue, may intoid to «eaoni|dirii ttw mitit ]nflTitirt 
and oonnuomate of ail His triaiajibg. And tliis is 
mj coDTictioQ irith i^^ud to Afiioa. la tnj tatX 
I tJeUeve ^t^ time has eoiaa. I Itsre tte JtaMi^ 
eat impTOBBion of the ni^ ^)|«oaA of her 1)^^ daj 
of deliverance. Thenight,Iftao(anrJDMd — linomi^^ 
of forlomneea, td agmj and datJi tic a-^ i a fiur vpent, 
die day ifi at hand 1 "DtB blade cdbartav of crime ud 
in&mj and blood, which for ai{^ tiuee^eotariea, baa 
^ven up mj &ther-1and to the Bpoiler, is about to 
be erased ! The malignant lie, which would delirer 
up an entire race, the many millionB of a ysBt conti- 
nent, to rapine and barbarism and benightedoese, is 
now to be blotted out I And if I read the signs of 
the times aright — If I am not deceived in supposing 
that now I see God's hand graciously opened for Airica 
— if to my sight now appear, with undoubted clears 
ness, 

" the babj forms 

Of giant figures yet to bo," 

what a grand reversal of a dark destiny will it not 
be for poor bleeding Africa t What a delightful 
episode from the hopeless agony of her unmitigated, 
unalleviated suffering t For ages hath she lain be- 
neath -the incnbus of the " demon of her idolatry." 
For ages hath she suffered the ravages of vice, cor- 
ruption, iniquity, and guilt. For ages hath she been 
" stricken and smitten " by the deadly thrusts of mur^ 
der and hate, revenge and slaughter. Fire, famine, 
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and tic Bword liave been her distressful ravaging 
visitations. War, with devastating stride, lias ravaged 
her fair fields, and peopled lier optu and voracious 
tombs. The slave trade — ^that fell destroyer ! liaa fired 
the liamlets of her children — has sacked her cities — 
has turned the hands of her eons upon eaeh other — 
afcd set her different conimiinitieB at murderous strife, 
and colored their Lands with fi-atemal blood ! Yea, 
every thuig natural has been changed into the mon- 
Btroua ; and all things harmonious turned into discord 
and confusion. Earth has had lier beauty marred by 
the bloody track of tlio cruel men who have robbed 
my fatJier-laud of her children : and the choral voice 
of ocean, which should lifl up naught but everlasting 
symphonies in the ears of angels and of God, has 
been made harsh and dissonant, by the shrieks and 
moans and agonizing erica of the poor victims, who 
have either chosen a wateiy grave in preferenec to 
slavery, or else Iiave been cast into its depths, the 
fiick and the emaciated, by the ruthless slave-dealer! 
And tlien, when landed on the distant strand — the 
home of servitude, the seat of oppression — then has 
commenced a system of overwork and physical en- 
durance, incessant and unrequited — a series of pain- 
ful tasks, of forced labor, of want and deprivation, 
and lashings, and premature deaths, continued from 
generation to generation, transmitted as the only in- 
heritance of poor, helpless humanity, to children's 
children I 

But now tlicrc is a new s]tirit abroad — not only 
in the Christian world, but tikewioe throngh the dii- 
ferent quarters of her own broad continent. There 
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ia an upriBing of her bodb from mloftietBli ' J0th maA- 
qtritnal iBertiien ; a BecUug aaA »>«<intnTifcig iMh' 
^ her huLdfl, for llg^ iiutraotioB, and ^^ikm^tyi' 
Bach as the vorid has never befffl<e Bean ; and lAieli 
gprea hopH that the days (^ Oyjsian and Aagvtaner 
dull again retnm to Africa; irhcB liie gi^ trim 
and the deadly erila, which hare mioed her, AaB- 
be effectnall; Btajed ; and when Btitiopia, ft<oni Hbm 
AtUntio to tiie bidian Ocean— from 1^ Medifeena-. 
nean to the Oap% " shall etretdi o«t htt haads nnte 
GodI" 

BiU it may be asked. What TeUtirai have t^ 
remark I have made this evening, to the snbject of 
the I^adies' Negro Emancipation Society? Mnch 
every way : and I proceed now to point out this re- 
lation, and the obligation which it appears to me to 
ensue thereon. 

I have endeavored to show this evening that God 
is laying bare Hi a arm just now for Africa and the 
Negro race ; — is bringing to a rapid end their long 
and grievous servitude ; — and is showing, in His mys- 
terions providence, that, however grievons, in the 
past, to ilesh and blood, has been their lot, that He 
meant it for good. Now the Almighty has placed 
a very considerable section of this race nnder your 
care, control, and government. They inhabit all those 
islands in the Caribbean Sea, which have come into 
your poBsession by discovery, or which have been 
porchased by the heroic sacrifice of blood, or won 
by bravery or prowesB. They are the dwellers of 
some of tie m(Bt productive portions of the globe, 
lying in the bright and genial bounds of .the tropics. 
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They are the laboring population of lands which yield 
those articles, once termed luxuries, but which are 
now the iiioet imi>ortant and lucrative articles of 
commerce. And they are the peasantry of proviucea 
which 60on will be the high road of the globe — the 
central depots of the world's trade ; and tljroiigh 
which, ere long, will be poured the vast and mag- 
nificent treasures of the East, 

Theso islands must, without doubt, he held in 
high estimation by you as their owners and proprie- 
tors. It may be, however, that yon have adopted 
the new and current dogma, that is, that colonies are 
a useless, costly burden, which should be disposed 
of as soon as possible ; and, if you have, then tliere 
is no need that I sliould further press this subject 
upon your attention. But if you have not adopted 
this opinion, and if you rfti value your colonial pos- 
Bessions, then you must see the need that these people 
— the Negro peasantry — should be trained to be hon- 
est, moral, industrious, intelligent, and thrifty. But 
in order that they may becomo fixed in moral and 
industrious habits, they must receive a moral and 
religious training. Heretofore, as you know, the 
school in wliich they have been educated was the 
school of slavery — a school which yields naught but 
the productive spawn of vice, and sloth, and igno- 
rance, and superstition — a school in whicli indolejiefi 
was respectability, and labor was degradation and 
vileness. Since emancipation, however, vigorous 
efforts have been made to extend to them the ad- 
vantages of education. To a very large extent this 
has been done by the Ladies' Negro Emancipation 
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Society, with zeal and with succefls; for hnndredB 
of schools have been founded by them, thonsands 
of children have been instructed, chinches and ohapeik 
have been called into existence, and teachers and 
ministers have been supplied. These have been the 
direct and the indirect results of this Society's efforts. 
But what is remarkable is, that while the wide and 
merciful blessings of this Sociefy have been falling 
^^ like gentle dew from heaven " upon the objects of 
its benevolence, its work has been silently done ; its 
operations have been carried on quietly and unosten- 
tatiously ; so much so, indeed, that thousands of in- 
telligent persons do not know of even the ewUienee 
of the Ladies' Kegro Emancipation Society. But 
however ntuch like gentle woman it may be that 
these generous Christian ladies should thus, at once, 
^^ silent and unseen," exert themselves, it can be so 
no longer. Events have occurred which drive them 
before the public, and which require them to make 
most earnest appeals for aid. Formerly they were 
aided by grants from GovemmeDt and from the 
Colonial Legislatures, and they received considerable 
contributions from the emancipated blacks themselves. 
But now the sad wreck of pecuniary resources, the 
blight of bankruptcy which has fallen upon the "West 
Lidia proprietors, has completely cut off these sources 
of aid and assistance. The planters and the Local 
Govenimeiit can no longer help them ; the Home 
Government has withdrawn its grants. And though 
I must say, as my firm belief and conviction — a con- 
viction founded on a careful study of reports and. 
documents — tliat amid the general wreck the black 
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population, on ike whole, ia rising, yea, in eoine places, 
rising on tlie ruins of tlio planters,* yet it is also 
the sad fact, that, in some places, they are going down 
to ruin with the "praprietoi's : a ruin, aks ! which 



* T)iis 1 Iwliere to be a true etatomcDt of llie case : the bUck popu- 
latioQ gcucrally, ara iidvBni;iiig, to the diaadv]miiigc of the plimten:. The 
Weat Indian party in this country, and the pro-slBVery pttrty in the 
tTnilcd Slates, maintiiD, that cmanoipalian U a failure, oad (bat the block 
population ve Cuit degeuentlng into barbarinn. As proof of this, the; 
refer to Jahaic* : — In the other ialands Uie proprietors bave sufTcrcU but 
little ; but in Jamaioi there has been an almotil utter proBtmtloD of thia 
doas. The Infercnco drawn from this is, that cmancipatioa is a failure, 

A fev items vill enable us to ace wbether this rcpreBentation ia alto- 
gether corraet: 

1. For whose benefit was emancipation etTcoted? For the pUntieg- 
popoladon onlv, or the black also T The census of tho ialand of Jamaica 
will help decide tliis matter, if even the past hlatorj anil iqjurisa of tlia 
Negro race do not. According to the received estimate of 18G0, of'tbe 
400,000 peoploin the ialand, 1B,000 were white, and R84, 000 black and 
colored. It is but fiiir, theu, that this large bUok nud colored population 
should have a very cornddcroble Interest in the resnlta of tmonctpatioD. 

2. Itaru the block and cotoreil populntiou received on; advaDtBge 
through emancipation? In 1833, the; were, nearly all, "ctiattcis," 
" marketable commodities," poor, pennileBa, — not oven poascarfog them- 
sdTraL Is their condition any better Kow ? I answer this question, by 
([uoting fironi a valuable and impartial work ontlttod "Jiujiica in 1800," 
by J. Bigelow, Esq., an American gentlemaD. He soys; "I was siii^ 
prised to find how general was tbo derfrc among the Xcgrocs to b«oon)e 
poascMed of a little land, and upon what eoimd principles that was based," 
(see p. lis.) "Iwosgreatly surprised to End the number of three colorwl 
proprieiois— oTm oxb bchdud mocsi-io, and constantly Increasing," 
(p. 1 1 S.) " When one reflects that only sixteen ycora ago there was scarcely 
a colored landholder upon the island, and that now there ore a hundred 
thousand, it Is unnecevmrj to any that this ctoia of the pnpnlation appre- 
ciola the privileges of free lalior, and a hnidcElcad, Ao.," (p, llS.) "They 
nUse not only what they require for their oirncoiiBumptian, bntasurplua 
which they take tflmiuiot, 4c, tc.,"(p. 117.) "Of coune It roqtilrca 

little self-denial and enei^ for a Vrgn, upon the wngca now ptJd in 
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tbe bl>cb and brovns vill be in a dtaz m^oritj. Thej ilieady hoM 
the fattlAsce of power," (p. 1G7.) 

4. DiSTEHlinBHID NiOKOQ UKD COLOUV tDDI. "OuC Of tlW IDOlt 

distiDgnidted bMrristenoD theialukd iaaooloicdiiuui, wbomaeducmted 
■t tn P^gl"* Unirerntj, tai ate hk lemia at UdcoId's Inn," (p. 23.) 
Speaking of the Sairejr Ataxe, be atjs, (p. gS :) " rvo ccdored lawjen 
were sittiDg at the banisteis* table, and the jDrj-box wag ocoopied by 
twdTe men, all bot three of whom were cdmed." 

In a itatement made bj G. W. Ai-eurdir, of London, wbo receotlj 
risited the West In^es, 1 find that there an between SO and 40,000 
black roteifi in Jamaica. 

The ReT. Ur. Dowding, who has lived many yean in the West Indies, 
thus gpealiB of the black popntation b general: "They are now in the 
fullest career of improvement, and after knowledge of them, ajs paridi- 
loneis, both young and old, to the school, in the ftmily, and at the sA 
bedside, it la imposrible not lo call them a most piotniaiDg people ; in- 
telligent, oiderty, and (for the moit part) religiooa. 

"It itnot neceMary for our porpoee that we should nuke out a case, 
and I hare no wish to hide ritber tbeir ftubles or thdr fkolts. It would 
be strange indeed if they bad not both ; but let it be remembered that 
tn^Ain Ihi Uat tuenty yeari -these people were salable like the bratee ' 
that perish ; luflered (almost encouraged) to lire as the bnitM; and it 
needa,Biust be conmdered a most signiacaBt fact, that they Ii«Te riam to 
the reqmrementa of Ibdr condition so rapidly, and taken iifai iwiiiii of 
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but have its due and powerful influeuec upon .youi" 
minds and ujion yonr ebarity. 

Bat besides this claim upon your interest, jonr 
generosity, and your zeal, as Englislinien, tliere is 
another earnest consideration, and one which appeals 
to you on a higher principle, that is, as Christians. 

When I commenced luy remarks I said that it 
was a clieriBhed idea of many of the supporters of 
this Society, that tlieii- labors might eventually tell 
npoDi Africa. Christian friends, this is no longer a 
mere idea. It is, in vory deed, one of the results 

thtir Trcedom wilh bo liltlo effort. Wlulrt la these regiona numy are 
still [binkiD); of Ihe Npgro as aa onimul irlio veuK b monkcj-fncc, and 
aaj-s ' innHStt,' with just wit enough to lie cunaing, and Just English 
eoougb to lie, there ia a race groning op in those Western I^anda, 
eecml; in their bearing, and very oSiea handsome, (civilizitioD and im- 
prorement Taal ereoluing their fenturet, Mid eflbcing the ancomclincs 
of the AfricsQ tfpe ;) their pcaaoDla aa inleUigent and iutelligible as our 
own; their adrimccd classes atreodj s powerful bourgfoUir, of wbpHe 
ftitare pod^on «c have an InMalmcnt in thU, that even now (and t 
pray It be carefull; marked) it has its mcrcbauts. Its liarristen, Ita 
clergymen, its magistnites, its members of Assembly, and (even) its 
DiooiberB of Council." — " Afrii'n in the Wosl," hyilcv. W, C, Dowding, 
H. A. 

Both Ur. Dowding and Mr. Bigelow speak impartially or the oliar- 
Bcler or the West Indian blacks, and mention tbcir fliilinga as well aa 
their virtue*; yet their common lectimony uridcncea the improvement 
of my race hi tbe British West Indies. But why is it, it may lie aJced, 
that BO many writers declare emancipation a failure, and that the Xcgro 
race is dt^enerating ? The reafom are brieGy these: 1. Dccauso moat 
penwna think that tbe on/y important parties In tlio British Wcat Indie*, 
are the plantois; and consequeuily that the ruin of this small item of 
tbe population, is the ruin of the popnhitlan ilaelfi forgetful of the fact 
that their nambcrs ara inconsid«^ahl<^ ; that they have always been In 
pt'puniary cmbarmHamenl ; and above nil that, /mm Ihr nntuve of tkt 
tatt, then) is no hope for aUive-holders : they muni go to ruiu 1 
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whieti God's proTidmioe Jim idxmfy-mrtmf^^ia.:* 

partial d^ree, for Africa, tiiroog^ <]FDBr Wflik bdlttft^ 
iBlaods. The wajB of God ue taetlk i^wbeaoB a — 
past finding ontl He seeairiiat ■uK^'tiioit rigbt 
oannot pevoedve ; and takes ^a 'direst hnman votlii- 
ingB into his own hands, for csilaiged and most b»- 
n^ceat ends. And h^itdnire majaee tlie pUstio ■ 
power and tile transforming enei^of ^ai petftet 
visdom and that omnipotent hand, whidi knoweth 
all things, and which itoiledi as it wiHa, Hia owa 
great ends. It seems now qnite clear tiut the diildm 
of,that very people, who iot nearly three ceatoriea 
have been passing through the dread ordeal ofelaTeiy 
in your West Indian colonies, are yet to be the spe- 
cial messengers of glad tidings to their father-land. 
Already several missionary companies of black men 
from your islands have gone to the land of their 
fathers. One case I may mention : some African 
converts from Jamaica, feeling that they ought to 
do something for their father-land, went, four yean 
ago, as teachers, to the Calabar, at the month of the 
Niger ; and already as the first frnits of their labors, 
I -o kiug"3fTme of the small tribes has been converted, 
and is attempting to introdnce civilized habits, and 
has already established the observance of the Sab- 
bath. Indeed, so important has this movement be- 
come, that a Society has been formed, as I have be- 
fore remarked, to give it form, order, system, and 
distinctness ; and there is every probability that soon 
it will become one of the great colonizing move- 
ments of this colonizing age, with this di&erence, 
that is, that it wiU be oonducted on a pbinciplx, 
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and that it will have as ila main object the glory 
OP God ! 



The train of thought 1 have presented this even- 
ing fumieheB ground, I think, for the following sug- 
gestions : 

1. It shows, Jirat of nil, that the Negro race pos- 
aesses strong vital power. I think the facts to which 
I liave already called your attention evince this: they 
show that, atnid the most distressful allotments, this 
race clings to life ; and that God lias most benignantly 
cared for them, in times past, notwithstanding all their 
fiery trials. The contrast hetween this people, in this 
respect, and some others, is most striking. Wherever 
European civilization has been planted, there generally 
the natives Lave vanished, as the morning mist before 
the rising of the sun. The Indians of North America 
arc fast fading away. The natives of Van Dieman's 
Land are gone. The many millions tliat once peopled 
tlie clnstering islands of the West Indian Archipelago 
have vanished before the presence and the power of 
the white man, and will never again return from the 
deep repose of the torab, until they arise at the final 
day for accusation as well as for judgment. Tlie 
aborigines ol' the Sonth Sea islands, of New Zealand, 
of Anstralia, are departing, like the shadow, before 
the rising eun of the Anglo^axon emigrant. It is 
eaid that no statesmanship, no foresight, no Christian 
benevolence can preserve the Sandwich Islanders. 
There is sometking exceedingly sorrowful in this 
funereal procession of the weak portions of mankind, 
before tlie advancing progress of civilization and en- 
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Ul^tenmeot ! B-at amid all these ead general facta 
Utere Beema to be one exception — tlie KegroI Tbs 
lavages of the slave trade would seem suflicient to 
produce exterminatiou ; tlie mid-paBBage alone is 
enoogli to destroy any people ! It has not destroyed 
the vitality of the Negro ! The vast Interior of Africa 
teeme with tho countlusa tuilliona of an unnunihered 
popnlatioii ; and in the laud of the Negro's enthral- 
ment, the raee increases with a rapidity wliich Bnr»- 
prises ine keenest eak-ulator, and which carnes fear 
to the heart of the oppresaor. TbeM fllet» I take a&d 
mention as indications that Divine Providaiee detigns 
a rcTDBB for this people. Tiiej appear to me tokens 
and evidences that this particular section of the hnman 
species is not doomed to destruction, but that- the 
elevation, the civilization, the evangelization of the 
Negro are determined purposes of the Divine mind for 
the future. " Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands 
nnto God." 

2. The remarks I have made show us, in the sec- 
ond place, that God has given this race a sirong moral 
character. 

Although the Christian zeal and endeavor of the 
Church are by no means to ho determined by the 
richness or the hardness of the soil in which the truth 
is to be planted, still it is cause of great encourage- 
ment, and an incentive to higher effort, when we find 
a people in whose nature there is congruity, so far 
as that can be in wretched humanity, with the spirit 
of our Holy Faith, and who desire the possession of 
it. The Negro race manifests this peculiar trait of 
character : it is a race, 1 think I may say, remarkably 
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doeile, affc<!tioiiate, easily attached, and when attaclied, 
ardently devoted — a race witli the Btrongest religious 
feelings, sentiments, and emotions — a race plastic in 
nature, with a native mobility and adaptedness which 
at once eaves them from those deadly ehocks and au- 
tagoiiiains which destroy races when placed in juxta- 
position with elements diverse G-om and stronger tliiui 
their own — a race patient and enduring ; ambitious 
OB any other for freedom ; but when, in the etorn 
colliGions of tills forceful, heartleea life of ours, stricken 
down by the iron hand of mere bnito power, not 
given to deapaii-, but content to use the genial teach- 
ings of Hope, and to wait for the future, in calm 
abidance and with confident assurance. These ele- 
ments of character — these qualitiea and dispositions, 
show that God has kindly bestowed a nature upon 
thb race, which ia a gracious preparation for the en- 
trance of His Qospel — a nature which seems the 
highest natural type of Christian requirement. 

3. I remark, in the last place, that in His gifts 
of nature and in Hia preserving favor upon my race, 
we may see the training hand of God upon them, in 
all their scattered homes, for high ends and purposes, 
in the fnture, and also the Church's opportunity and 
her duty. 

I need not dwell upon this point, for I have 
already, in a general way, disclosed the wondrous 
providences of God upon the race, in every quarter 
of the globe where they are living. Dark and dreary 
has been their way through tlieir many avenues of pain, 
and distress, and agony, during the long centuries of 
their distressful pilgrimage, and yet they have not 
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been dflwrted of God. Surely their liisWry warrants 
l}ie affirmation tliat '^ the angel oCHis presence saved 
tlwni ; ** and now, whvu all Hie purposes of trial and 
of tntining, of suffering and of sorrow, are well nigh 
~fiil£lled, the Almighty casts down all the barriers of 
raatnint : a, light seems of a sudden to shine into their 
dark priBOn-houBe, and a divine voice to say unto them, 
" AiiBe op quickly ; and their chaine fall off from their 
hsoda;"* and a mission appears to be given them, 
wbethof in SieiTa Leone, or the West Iudi<.«, or 
America, to start up from the ashes, and go forth to 
Uieir needy kin in heathenism : — " Go stand and speak 
... to the people all the words of this life." + 

This aspect of the matter, that iB, God's training 
of the people for Hia own great work in Africa, I 
have brought before you already "in preceding re- 
marks ; and in it yon can easily see the importance 
of your black West Indian population with reference 
to Airica, and hkewise the Church's opportunity 
and dnty for the glory of God and the hwior of onr 
Lord JesuB Christ. Yon see herein also the great 
value and importance of this Society for which I am 
pleading. In aiding the Society, you are not only 
building up your own posseasion, but you are also 
becoming co-workers with God in some of His great- 
est purposes. In contributing to the funds of this 
Association, you touch, with a gracious saving influ- 
ence, the needy people of two hemispheres. In join- 
ing in the labors of these benevolent ladies, you are 
evangelizing both the West Indies and Africa. 

I repeat, therefore, that this is one of the chief 
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among the cliarities of England ; and therefore, as 
a Bon of Airica, deeply intereated in the welfare of 
a race which, of all others, may be called the " Buf- 
fering race," anxious that the precious thiugs of Jesns 
may bo known of them for comfort and for coneola- 
tion, I venture to ask you this evening most generous 
contributions to this important Society, and a zealouB, 
afl'ectionate interest in Africa and the Negro race. 
If an EngUsh Christiau grieves at the remembrance 
of wrongs inflicted upon Africa ; — if his deepest sensi- 
bilities are affected at the darkness and the sin which 
still prevails through all her borders ; — if he anxiously 
desires the spread of the Gospel through all her quar- 
ters ; — if ho wishes to see her sons, in everj- part of 
the earth, stand up erect, blessed with the liberty 
wherewith tlio Gospel makes men free; then, I say, 
that by participating in the labors, and sharing the 
burdens of this Society, he is privileged, in the Divine 
providence, to realize, to a measurable degree, all his 
desires. For thereby he can be giving to the children 
of Africa the best compensation, even the Gospel; and 
be turning back the stream of misery into a tide of 
blessing ; and joining in with God in directing most 
marvellous purposes, and proclaiming abroad, through 
those who — by birth and color, by the sympathy of 
suffering, by common hopes and aspi rations — seem 
pointed out as the fittest agents, the marvels of that 
grace, and the wondrous efficacy of that blood, and 
the power of that name which is above every name 
— even of Him " who is above all, and through all, 
and in yon all," "To whom," &c. 
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"And Ood q>ikc uoto Noab, and ta his sons leilh Aim, aajiag. And 
I, bahold, I esl&bliah my covenant wicta you nnd wilh your wed after 
you. • • • • And God said. This ia the lokon of tbe cnvenanl whifh I 
nuke betveen ne aad you, and every living creilure that ia with jiou, 
tar perpetual generations." — Gkh. ix 6, 12. 
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EXAMINATION, ETC.* 



The chief object of this paper is to show the fal- 
sity of the opinion timt the Buft'eringB and the slavery 
of the Negro race are the consequence of the cnrse of 
Noah, as recorded in Genesis \x. 25. That tliis is a 
general, almost universal, opinion in the Christian 
world, is easily proven. During the long controversy 
upon the slavery question which has nutated Chris- 
tendom, no argument has been so much relied upon, 
and none more frequently adduced. It was first em- 
ployed in vindication of the lawfulness of the slave 

* This paper vte orig^illj vrlCten as a letter, in reply to aoother 
from bh eminent pbilanthfopic lad; in Cbeltenham, England. She com- 
uunicated it to tbo tlicn Editor of the London " Christian Obaerrcr," In 
kUcIi montblj it was publiahed in September, 1862. Subsequent U) 
(hia, in compliance willi the request of many perauiii. it via rcmitten 
and prepared, in its present form, for pubtieation as a tracL Petltapa 
the Author may be permitted (o w; here, tbat it has hid the advantage 
of being raad by the late Rev. G. Stanley Faber, D. D., of Sherburne, the 
distingnished aulbor of niany learned oorks, vho esprcwed bis approba- 
IIdq of it, and presented the writer with hia learned and able woric, 
" PaoPSETicAi. DissKHTATioNB," in whlch the writer fbuad that Mr. 
Faber bad, seveml years ago, taken the same view of Gen. ii. 2S, aa is 
coutained in Ihia article. 
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trade. When the slave trade vas abolislicd, and 
yhilanthropiets commeneed their Trariare against the 
fystem* of tlavery, the cliief proelavery argument 
brought forward in support of that syBtem was this 
text. He friends of the Negro race have liad to meet 
it when aasertcd hy EtateBmen iu the Legislature, and 
tiiej have had to contend against the earnest affirma- 
tion of it by learned divines. And now, although 
both Bhivarj niul the slave trade are condemned by 
the general Beatimeiit of the Ohriistun vorl^ yet the 
same iuterpretati<m is still given to tjlus text* uad tiie 
old opinion which wu founded aa it stSl gBii» credit 
and reoeaves BoppOTt Its insidious inflnenoe relazea 
the missionary zeal of even many pious persons, who 
can see no hope for Africa, nor discover any end to 
the slavery of its sons. It is fotind in books written 
by learned men ; and it is repeated in lectures, 
speeches, sermons, and common conversation. So 
strong and tenacious is the hold which it has taken 
upon the mind of ChriBtendom, that it seems almost 
impossible to uproot it. Indeed, it is an almost fore- 
gone conclusion, that the K^egro race is an accnreed 
race, weighed down, even to the present, beneath the 
burden of an ancestral malediction. The prejudice 
against this race seems as wide, as absolute, and as 
decided, as that entertained by the Jews against the 
Samaritans, 

2. THE OFDnOSS OF COlfUSNTATOBS ASH THEOLOOIOAL 



A very few references to writers in the past and 
at the present will show the prejudiced views of even 
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tntly good men upon this topic. Poole admits 
the primary and pointed application of tlie curae to 
Canaan ; lie also acknowledges tlie subsequent power 
and greatness of the other three sons of Ham, and the 
spiritual blessedness which ultimately attended them ; 
yet, with gingular inconsistency, in another place, he 
involves Hani, the father, in the curse, which he de- 
clares to have been pointed at his sou Canaan. He 
says: "Wlien Canaan is mentioned, Ham is not 
exempted from the curse, but rather more deeply 
plunged into it; whilst he ia pronounced aecnrsed, 
not only in hia person, (which is manifestly supposed 
by Ilia commission of that sin for which the curse was 
inflicted,) but also in Lis posterity, which doubtless 
waa a great aggravation of his grief." * 

Tlie learned and pious Mattuew Henry ' says : 
" He (that is, Noah) pronounces a curse on Canaan, 
the son of Ham, in whom Ham himself is cursed; 
either because this son of his was now mffpc guilty 
than the rest, or hecause the posterity of this son were 
afterward to be rooted ont of their land, to mako 
room for Israel." f Again, in another place, speaking 
of the division of the families of the earth, he says : 
" The birthright was now to be divided between Shean 
and Japheth, Ham heing' utterly discarded.''^ I 

Bishop Newton, in tho first place, applies this 
prophecy to Canaan and bis descendants ; but he af- 
terward gives a fanciful correction of the text, on the 
authority of tho Septuagint and tho Arabic version ; 
and then asks : " May we not suppose that the copy- 



t See Hem;'* ComoioDUr)' on Qta. a. 36. 
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irt, by mistake, wrote only Canaan, instead of Ham, 
tks^athtT of Canaan, and that tbo whole passage was 
originally thus: And Ham, the father of Canaaa, 
SKW the nakedness of his father, &c. &c. And ho eaid, 
OoMedbeHaiiijthcfatherofCaiiaan, &c.V' Hethen 
goes on to remark : " By this reading all the three 
BODS <rf !Noah are included in the prophecy, whereas 
otherwiBc Ham, who was the offender, is excluded, or 

is only punished in one of liis children 

Tho iriiole continent of Africa was peopled principally 
by tbe children of Ham ; and for how many ages 
Itave the better paits of that country lain under the 
dominion of the Romans, and tlien of the Saracens, 
and now of the Turks I In what wicked uct^s, i<j:no- 
rance, barbarity, slavery, misery, live most of the in- 
habitants ! And of the poor Negroes, how many hnn- 
dreda every year are sold and bought like beasts in 
the market, and are conveyed from one quarter of the 
VOTld to do the work of beasts in another t Nothing 
euL be more complete than the execution of the seo- 
tence upon Sam, as well as upon Canaan." * 

Tbe excellent Kev. Thohab Sooit says : " The 
frequent mention of Ham as the father of Canaan, 
flUfg^ts the thought that the latter was also criminal. 

,. Ham must have Telt it a very mortifying 

]«bnke, when his own father was inspired, en this oc- 
casion, to predict the durable oppression and slavery 
of his posterity ; Canaan was also rebuked by learn* 
ing that the curse would especially rest on that branch 
of the family which would descend from him ; for his 
posterity were no doubt principally, though not ex- 
' Sm Newton on Prophedes, Dissntttlon L 
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f, intended,- True religion lias hith- 
erto flourished very little among Ham's desoendauts; 
they remain to this day almost entire straiigerB to 
Christianity, and their condition, in every age, has r&- 
markably coincided with this prediction." * 

Similar views are expressed by Kkith, who re- 
marks: "The unnatural conduct of Ham, and the 
dutiful and respectful behavior of Shem and JapUeth 
toward their aged futlier, gave rise to tlie pretlietion 
of the future fate of their posterity, without being at 

all assigned as the cause of that fate Tliough 

long hanislicd from almost all Europe, slavery still 
lingers in Africa. That country is distinguiahed, above 
every other, as the laud of slavery. Slaves at home, 
and transported for slavciy, the poor Africans, the 
descendants of Ham, are the servants of servants, or 
slaves to othei-a," f 

In a popular work much used in the schools and the 
universities of England, this comment upon the cui'se 
of Noah is found : " These prophecies (Gen. ix. 36- 
27) have since been wonderfully fulfilled ; tJie Egyp- 
tians were afflicted with various plagues ; tlie land of 
Canaan, eight hundred years afterward, was deliv- 
ered by God into the hands of the Israelites under 
Joshua, who destroyed great numbers, and obliged 
the rest to fly, some into Africa, and others into va- 
rious countries ; what their condition is in Africa, we 
know at this day." J 

■ Scott on Gen. ix. 34, 20. 
f Sec Keith on the Prophecies. 

i Analysis of Scripture OitAotj, by Rev. W. H. Plnnock, D, C. L. 
" What their eondilion it in A/rifa, m iaow at thU dag." Whole con- 
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Hie Bev. Dr. CcuuiNa, of London, Ihus dis- 
ooaneB npon this subject : 

**B«»d the predictions respecting Unm, that his 
dflBoeDdute, the children of Africa, should be bonds- 
men of bwadsmen. England nobly sacrificed twenty 
millions; in order to wiih her hmdm d-ibm' 
erime and horrible «boBiiiiatHnii af dftray, 
her oroiaen to sweep Ae mm of vwmef onA'Aafe VM> 
tared to eoootirage the inhanuii txaOe. Bat niiSa 
Ood is not the awbhor of ^ sor mattflnresponifiiielbr 
his oimes, sUvei^ has gromi «ndwa& llm elNliniig 
to'ggfaigniah it, end shot ^ innate ef fee plwwM of 
Britain and die piercing protest of ontraged hamaa- 
ity, the hour of its extinction not having yet come ; 
hereby showing that heaven and earth may pass 
away, but that one jot or tittle of Qo&'b word cannot 
pass away." * 

3. THE KEAIi STATS OF THE CASE. 

The writer of this paper differs from the distin- 
gnished persons here referred to. He r^ards the 
prevalent opinions npon this subject a sad perversion 
of Biblical history on the part of the intelligent minds 
that hare stereotyped them, dming the last century 
and a half, in the literature and theology of the Eng- 
lish language. 

In considering this SQhject, there is one material 
point which should be carefully noticed — a point upon 
which nearly all writers upon the subject have greatly 

dltlOD f Some would mppoBO that Africa wu peopled in the mut bj 
Canunites. Snrel; llus U Ioom writliig, and inMOiinM hiMoiy. 
■ Exeter HtU Leotnie. 
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erred : The ctthse was phonoukoed cpon Cakaan, not 
rpo>f Ham. " And he eaid, Cursed be Canaan, a 
eervant of servauta sliall he be unto bis brethren." 
Gen, ix. 25. Tliis is the utterance of the Divine word, 
clear, plain, distinct. Tliero may be differences of 
opinion as to the cause, the nature, the extent, the jus- 
tice, and the influence of this judgment ; but as it 
respects the person wiio is cursed, the word of God is 
specific and pointed ; " Cursed be Caxaah ; " and in 
this we have the curse, direct- 

No one, indeed, can deny that learned and distin- 
gmsbod divines have thought that ITam fell under the 
dire initueuce of this strong malediction. Tlie suppo- 
sitions of such most eminent divines as Poole, and 
Henry, and Newton, have already been presented. 
But what are they when contrasted with the distinct 
and emphatic word of God ! Tliey suppose that Ham 
was cursed ; the word of God says, " Ccesed be Ca- 
maaji." 

But, aB tliough the Holy Spirit intended that there 
should be no error or mistake in the matter, we find 
the curse upon Canaan repeated, that is, by implica- 
tion, afjain and again, in this same chapter, (chap, ix.,) 
both in the context and sub-text. In the 18tb verse 
of this (ix.) chapter it is written: "And the sons of 
Noah, that went forth of the ark, were Shem, and 
Ham, and Japheth ; and Ifam i« the father of Ca- 
naan." Why are Shem and Jajiheth spoken of indS- 
mdiiaUy, while Ham la mentioned in relation to his 
son Canaan t* Why, there can be no doubt tliat this 

■ Ur. Fiber uki, "Wh; Hun Bbauld be ipocbll; dliUngulahcd u 
tha Ikther of Cuiun, while, in tht nery *anu prophtey, ha tro brolhen 
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form of esjiression was designed to poiut oat fti- 
fUMin aa a marked mdividuitl. 

In Teresa 2fl and 27 we find tlie same form of ex- 
ineeaion twice, '' and Cannan shall be his eerrant.'* 
We now have the eiiree indirect. In both cases, how- 
crreTjit ia manifest tlut Ouaaairiiilte fMMsisb- 
. jeoted to tJiis onne. Na&«r diraotfy nor i « ah b i ) ^ 
fi Hun, the &tber, deiMnraeed hj Kodi; —d tiwn 
fore ve hsve the «iA(»i^ of die word cf €(o^i]r 
tlie afflrmatioQ that the ' oone wm met ffOBiMued 
npwi Ham.* 

KoT, in order to InT<dTe tiie Negro rwM %i All 
malediction, one of two things ttinst'be jprvrtd-: 
either, 

Ist. That Noah, in mentioning Canaan, intended 
to include <dl the children of Ham ; or, 

2d. TbAt the Kegro race, in Africa, are the descen- 
dants of Canaan. 

4. THE WHOLE FAUILY OF HAH NOT A.0CCBSSO. 

It cannot be proven that aU the sons of Ham were 
included in the curse pronounced upon Canaan, Ham 
had four sons : " And the sons of Ham, Cueh, and 
Mizraim, and Phat, and Canaan." Gen. x. 6. Ca- 

■re Bimpty mentEoned aa Sbem and J^betli, without uiy parallel geti»- 
■logieal adjuuct to their names." See " Frophetical DisscrtttloiiB : " 
Di9. ii. p. 102, note. 

• In an old work entitled " The Genera! History of the World," I 
find the following sentence: "Some have believed that Koah cnrecd 
Caniuui l>ecaase he could not well bare curaed Ham bimself, vhom God 
had not long betbre bleased." Aodbe refenloSainonSS, Chrjnottom. 
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naan, it is evident, was tlie youngest of tJicse sons, and 
Cusli the eldest. 

Now, the coDimon rule among men is that " the 
GKfiATEH IKCLUDES THE LESS." If, therefore, Cueh, the 
eldest of tlie B0I19 of Hani, had been the person 
cursed, then there would have been some strength and 
plausibility in the plea, that, according to this princi- 
ple, a curse upon him, that is, Cnsh, as tlie head and 
representative of the family, involved a curse upon 
his three younger brothers. But the curse was upon 
the youngest, Canaan. And there is no received rule 
among men, tlie reverse of that here quoted, that is, 
that " the less includes the greater," 

So, also, if Ham himself had been the person de- 
signated by Noah, then all disputation upon this mat- 
ter would be, at once, at an end ; for then the infer- 
ence wonld be natural, legitimate, and indisputable, 
that all his posterity were implicated in tlie curse 
whicl^ fell upon himself. But this fact is nowhere 
stated in Scripture. It does, isdeed, eecokd Gon's 

BLESSING CPON IIaM AND HIS l-OSTEBrTY ; * although 

■ II i» olijpcted lo tho view uWen, In thi» p»por, of Gon. ix. 2S. that 
Ilun \i led neither blcftu'i] nor cunwfl ; and lirncu dlrines include li[m 
la UiD currc on Ctmnan. But it U r dngaUr (kct, tlint all the cimunen- 
taloTB iiPgUct to noUco the fact that nam had just received a bleasing 
from Gud, 

In (Icneua ii. 1, wq rcail : " And God blessed \oah and hU sons, 
and uld unto them, De iVuHAil," Im., kc. And in vetsea 8 and 12 it 
reads : " And Ood apokc unto Koah, and to liia bo.nh icilk him, «ii;ing. 
And 1, behold, I eatoblish my cnTenant nitb juu, and irlih jour seed 

aTti'r fou. And Ood said, This is iliu token of tho corunant 

wbicb I make between ne and you, and every living creature that Is vridi 
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thifl is imiversally paesed over and ignored ; bat 
tbat lie was cursed by !Noah is only one of the con- 
jectures of men. In the sacred record we find Ca- 
naan's name, and his only, mentioned as the person 
cursed. 

It ia mentioned, moi :r, in ench a way as 
thougli the Divine mind nded there should be a 
marked significance conne J with it. For why, 
when the Scripture nar -e is so careful to give the 
names of Ham'a four „„„s, according to seniority, 
why is CariamCs name — the name of the youngest 
— selected, singled out, and repeated, no less than 
Jive different times, in the brief narrative which re- 
cords this remarkable event t * Surely for no other 
reason than to mark him distinctly as the individual 
referred to, and to separate his three elder brothers 
, from the cnrse. 

The argument of an American writer apon this 
point is of great force, and deserves notice. He ad- 
duces " two rules of law and logic, viz. : enumeratitm 
weakens, in cases not enumerated ; exceptions strength- 
en, in cases not excepted. In the curse Oanaan is 
enumerated, and therefore the probability of its appli- 
cation to his brothers is weakened by this ennmera- 
tion, and in the blessings bestowed upon Bhem and 
Japheth, in the next two verses, Canaan, and not Ham 
and his posterity, is excepted ; and therefore the prob- 

ymmgat Mm) oremde the bleniiig of Ciod, for perpetn*! geDentions, to 
Ham and his Beed, in the gener^ and particular bleaaings of Gen. ix. 
S and I2f Does the cuise of man Bopenedemd set aside the coamoaltrf 
bleasings of Goo ? 

• See Oeaeua ii. 18, 23, SS, 26, ST. 
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ability of the exclusive application of the cnrse to 
Canaan is strengthened by this exception." * 

The testimony of Josephns accords with this the- 
ory. He says ; " Noah spared Ham by reason of bia 
nearness of blood, but cursed hie posterity ; and when 
the rest of them (*, e., of the children of Uam) es- 
caped that curse, God inflicted it on the children of 
Cauaau.f 

This argument is strengthened and confirmed by a 
reference to the counterpart of this curae, which is 
seen in God's dealiugs with the Canaanitca. It is seen 
in those severe commands to the Hebrews on their 
entrance into the promised land, to expel and destroy 
the devoted Canaanites. The indictment agitinst this 
wicked and profane people is written, in fearfully 
descriptive terms, in the IStli chapter of Leviticus, 
which enumerates the aggravated crimes on account 
of which the Almighty was about calling them to 
judgment-J The events which followed, in conse- 
qnence of the commands of Jehovah to the Hebrews, 
have always been taken as the fulfilment of this pre- 
diction of Noah. By Jew aud Christian Gentile, in 
the early periods of the Chnreh, and in more recent 
times by writers upon prophecy, and by commenta- 
tors upon the Bible, the havoc and destruction visited 
upon the Canaanites have been regarded, not only as 
a punishment for their wickedness, but also as the 
connterpart to the prediction of Noah, and as a 

■ I cannot give the njune of the irritcr oT the abore. I foaod ttiii 
Mtinct Id the fngmeiit of a nciispaper. 

f JoKphua, " Anliqoitiea of the Jewa," B. I. Cb. rE. 
t fiee Ut. KTiU. 24-98. 
IS 
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complete fulfilment of his prophetic cnrse npon 
Canaan. 

To sum up, then, we have, for the application and 
limitation of this curse to Canaan and his posterity 
only, the following facts and arguments : 

1. The text of Genesis. 

2. Two fundamental rules of law and logic. 

3. The testimony of Josephus. 

4. The Scriptural account of the fate of the Ca- 
naanites 

5. THE NEGBO RACE NOT THE DESCENDANTS OF OAHTAAN. 

But, in reply to the above arguments, it may be 
said tbat, granting that the three elder sons of Ham 
were not under the curse, nevertheless the Xegro race 
mav be the descendants of Canaan, and hence under 
the infliction of this prophetic judgment. 

The facts of the case warrant the most positive de- 
nial of the assertion that the Negro race are the de- 
scendants of Canaan. In fact, of all the sons of Ham, 
Canaan was the only one icho never entered Africa. 
Of this there is abundant evidence, sacred and pro- 
fane. 

The evidence, so far as Scripture is concerned, is 
given us in Gen. x. 19 : " And the border of the Ca- 
naanitcs was from Sidon, as thou comest to Gerar, 
unto Gaza ; as thou goest unto Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and Admali, and Zeboim, even unto Lasha." Tlie 
locality lierc designated is evidently the land of Pal- 
estine, and in Asia ; and in the Pentateuch, this region 
is frequently called the land of Canaan. 

A reference to the names of the descendants of 
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Cauaan will tend to place this still more distinctly be- 
fore ua. lu Gen. x. 15-18, we find the following 
EtAtement : " And Canaan begat Sidon, his firet-bonj, 
and Heth, and tlie Jebusite, and the Amorite, and 
tile Girgaaite, and the Hivite, and tho Arkite," &c., 
&c. These names, mo&t surely, arc not African, nor 
do they indicate African localities. We recognize in 
SiDos the name of tliat city, celebrated in history for 
its commerce and luxury, which stood on the Medi- 
terranean, at the north of Palestine. The Ilittites were 
the dericendants of Ilctli, and lived in nearly the same 
quarter. Tlie Jebnsites were the descendants of Jk- 
BUB, and their locality was the spot on which JeruBa- 
lem was built. And tho Amorites, Cirgasftes, &c,, 
are frequently mentioned in the Old Testament as iu- 
habitants of the land of Canaan. 

The prof ana historical evidence is brief, but clear, 
weighty, and decieive : it ie the evideuce of Josephns, 
who Bays : " Canaan, the fourtii sou of Ham, inhabit- 
ed the country now called Judea, and called it. from 
his own name, Canaan," * 

It appears, then, from the evidence adduced, that 
tills curse, in Its significance and uxaliti', is alto- 
gether Asiatic, and not African. Asia was tlie field 
on which the Canaauitcs moved, and whence their 
histoiy is derived. Tlie Canaanites of old were Asia- 
ties, that is, BO far as residence is concerned ; an<I the 
mass of their descendants, if existing anywhere, are 
tliG mo<Iem Syrians. 

Again, the above facta and arguments may be op- 
posed by fconie, by the fact that aome of the Canaan- 
■ Joacpluu, " AmiquUtca oTihi: Jem," B. L Cb. r! 
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ites established themselves on the north coast of Afti- 
ca, in a colony. Bat it is quite evident that the Ne- 
gro race, which mostly peoples that vast continent, 
could not have proceeded from them : — 

1. Because the establishment of Carthage, the 
great Phoenician (Canaanitish) colony, was at a late 
period in the history of the world ; * but the perma- 
nent division of races had been formed centuriea ante- 
rior to this event ; and the Negro race^ as a race, had 
long before sprung into existence. 

2. If this were not the case, the probabili^ iB that 
the great desert would have prevented their being 
mingled with the mass of the aborigines who live 
Boiith of the desert ; and it is almost certain that the 
interior of Africa was first reached by the way of 
Egypt. 

3. History informs lis that Carthage, a colony, 
grew up, hy itself^ in one locality ; flourished for a 
space, and tlien sank to decay ; while it does not in- 
form us that Carthage was the mother of nations, the 
founder of a race. 

Moreover, the fact should not be forgotten that 
the blood of tlic Canaanites was more mingled with 
that of Europeans than with Africans; for they 
formed move colonies in Europe than in Africa, and 
their influence was stronger in Europe than in Afri- 
ca ; and they have left behind more numerous marks 
and monuments of their power in Europe than in 
Africa. Indeed, almost every vestige of their former 
might, in Africa, has been obliterated. 

• The foundation of Carthage, Utica, Scptia, Ac, took place,* tccoTtl- 
ing to Hecrcn, between 100<>>-600 b. o. See " Heeren'a Hiatorical Re- 
nearcheB,'' Vol. i. Ch. ii. 
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Wten the Israelites entered t!ie promised land, 
they broke up the political eatablisliment of the Ca- 
naanites, destroyed large niimberB of them, and drove 
many of them out of the land. These latter went 
northward, and at firet settled in the country called 
Phoenicia ; and from this they received the name 
Phcenicians, And here it was that the Canaanites 
gave evidence of being a wonderfully active, enter- 
prising, ingenious, and intellectual people — as niiKh, 
if not more so, than any people of ancient times. 
Tliey were a maritime nation, and their adventurous 
Bpirit led to the far regions of the North, and south- 
ward around the Cape of Good Hope, which they 
doubled, traversiug theuec the countries bordering on 
the Indian Ocean.* They had commercial intercourse 
all through the Mediterranean Sea. Their ships and 
trade reached all along tbo coast of Europe, even be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules, to Britain and Ireland. 
In many of these places they planted colonies, on botli 
sides of the Mediterranean ; carrying with them arts, 
letters, commerce, and civilization, to people yet rude 
and uncultivated. It appears to be an established 
fact tliat one of their colonies was planted on the 
xoasts of both Spain and Ireland ; and thus some of 
the Celts of the present day may now have some of 
the blood of the Canaauitcs flowing tlirougb their 
vcins.f 

" The establishment of a Canaanitish colony on 
the coast of Africa is no more evidence that the Afri- 

* Sec Heeren's HiatoriciLl Itcacnrchcj, Tol. i. CIl lii. 

^ Sou Heeren'a HisWric&l Besearcbv^, Tol. i, Ch, U. Alw, Gwklel 
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can race proceeded from Canaan, than the similar fact 
in Ireland and Spain is evidence that Europeans had 
such an origin. 

6. WHENOE IS THS OBIOIN OF THE NXOBO BAGS? 

Here it may be well to give a passing notice to 
the question, Who were the progenitors of the Kegro 
race! 

The writer of this paper does not pretend to speak 
with certainly upon this question. The following, he 
thinks, is a true statement of the matter. 

Africa was originally settled by the descendants 
of Ham, excepting his son Canaan. Ham himself is 
supposed to have emigrated to Egypt ; and "Egypt^ in 
Scripture, is called the " land of Ham." * There he 
attained to state and eminence ; and after his death, it 
is said, was deified by his descendants. The supreme 
deity Am of the Egyptians, it is stated, signifies his 
name : e. g., (H)am ; and the Jupiter Ammon, in honor 
of whom a temple was erected, is supposed to indi- 
cate Ham. 

Africa was peopled by Ham in the line of his three 
sons, CusH, MizRAiM, and Phut. 

1. Cush, the eldest, and undoubtedly the most 
distinguished of all the sons of Ham, aj)pears to have 
been the great progenitor of the Negro race. His 
name is also associated, with distinction, with Asia. 
The records of these early periods of the world's his- 
tory are by no means clear and distinct ; but Cush 
appears to have gone, at first, into Arabia, between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, the country sometimes 

• Ps. cvi. 22. 
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w Mlled Chaldea, and in Scripture, Shiraz. Thence hie 

deecendante spread themselves alnoad through the 

beautiful and hixuriant region of " Araby the blest," 

and eastward, by the Persian Gulf, to tlie Orient. 

Here, in the first place, Ciiah and his children dietin- 

I .gaishcd themselves. Here Nimrod, liis sou, became 

V flie first of kings, and reared up the mighty city of 

pBahylon, and tbuiided Nineveh. In the coiiree of 

Ltime some of the descendants of Cuali erOBsed the 

l-.fitraite of Babeluiandel, turned their Rteps southward 

J toward the eourccs of the Nile, and settled in the 

■'.land Eoutli of the Mountains of the Moon ; and from 

Lthcm the Negro race has sprung, although the Cush- 

a M-ere, undoubtedly, greatly mingled in blood with 

ihe children of Mizraim and Phut. 

3. Mizraim was the father of the Egyptians. 
■"Wherever, in our version, we find the name Egypt, 
L in the original it is Mizraim. 

3. Of Phut, the third Bon of Ham. we have hat 
Ittle more than conjecture. It is the generally re- 
, opinion that hia descendants settled on the 
rthem Atlantic coast of Africa — Libya, and the ad- 
icent parts, the country of the Moors. 



. SLAVERY SOT FECTLIAB TO THE SEGSa OAXTE. 

But there niay be persons who will still object 
that the severities of tlio African slave trade, and the 
horrors of Negro slavery, arc peculiar and significant, 
indicate something special in their infiictions, outweigh 
all theory and argument, and give strength and a«- 
I thority to the opinion that the curse was pronounced 
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upon Ham, and that the childreii of Africa kiM 
participated in its consequenceB. The reply to this 
is: 

let. Thattheseveritiesof the African jlaye trader 
and the horrors of Xegro slavery, as exhibited in En- 
ropean. colonies and possessions, ate entirdy modern 
-^-confined to a short period in the history of the 
world, and therefore not a tme ezempjification of the. 
general condition of the K^ro race. 

2dly. That while it is tme that servitude and 
daver/have exUted in aome form thionghont Africa, 
in every stage of its history, it is also tme that aemir 
tude amd davery heme heen the gerieral candUian (jf e(h 
ciety, in all nations^ in all countries^ at aU periods of 
time, and are not in any manner peculiar to the black 
man, or the Negro race. 

In connection with this fact : 

3dly. That if the general existence of slavery in a 
race, or among a people, is to be taken as an indica- 
tion that a curse has descended upon them, then the 
mass of the Turks, Poles, Russians, Circassians, are 
lineal descendants of Canaan, and therefore " doomed 
races." And in the same category the larger portion 
of even Anglo-Saxons must be placed ; for, but a short 
time since, a multitude of Britons were absolutely 
" goods and chattels," under the name of " villeins." 

8. THE UNIVERSAL PREVALENCE OF SLAVERY. 

Those persons, surely, display great ignorance, 
who associate the system of slavery, specially and 
alone, with the Negro race, and who are not aware of 
its existence in other races, and in all periods of his- 
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There are no people, whether aneleut or mod- 
ith whom slavery has not been, at one period 
or other, a national institution. Indeed, how very 
little freedom has ever been enjoyed in this sin-ridden 
world of ours ! Among the various evils to which 
Bocicty has been eubjeeted, none have been more gen- 

I'or more deadly than slavery. No portion of the 
globe has been exempt from this curse. Slavery 
esieted among all the nations of antiquity of whom 
we have any knowledge. It was maintained among 
the Assyrians and Babylonians. Tliat slavery existed 
among the Egyptians is evidenced by tlic testimony 
of the Bible. Joseph was sold by his brethren ; 
and Bold again to an officer of Pharaoh's household. 
The Canaauites, after they were driven from the laud 
of Canaan, and set np empire in Tyre and Sidon, 
trafficked in the bodies of men. Tlie Greeks and Ro- 
mans held vast nnnibers of slaves ; tliey wore great 
traders in human flesh, and distinguished themEclves 
beyond all other people as cruel slave-holders ; they 
kept their slaves in the deepest subjection, and visited 
Qpon them the most horrible cruelties, as is instanced 
in the condition of the Helota. 

In more recent times, we see the same prevalence 
of slavery among the nations. Tlie whole weBleni 
part of Europe, not long since, was in a state of abject 
vassalage. In lingsia, twenty millions of serfs, even 
now, in wretehedness and poverty, suffer the infliction 
of the knout, and are subject to in-esponsible power 
and unrestrained tyranny. And if all the truth were 
known, it would, no donbt, be seen, that some of the 
oonvnlaions which have recently occurred on the eon- 



tinent, were, in ftot» iii8ixxTeolioii& of dayes battUi^ 
for personal fi^eedom. 

The same state K>f things has existed even in J^og* 
land. A few Gentnries since, Saxons w«re lionght and 
sold in Ireland and Borne. At one time slaves and 
cattle were a kind of currency in the land ; and down 
to the pmod of the Beformation, hmnan bdngs iter^ 
^ marketable commodities." 

In the light of these facts, how ignorant and idle 
is it to regard the children of AMca as the subjects 
of a peculiar curse, because, in the mysterious proyi- 
d^ce of Ood, they have participated in the miseries 
and the sufferings of a cruel system, which has existed 
from the dawn of history, in every quarter of the globe^ 
among every people under the sun.* 

9. THB CAUSE OF THE SLAVE TRADE, AND OF NEGBO SLA- 
VERY IN CHRISTLAN^ COUNTRIES. 

It was the discovery of America, and the develop- 
ment of the treasures of the New World, which led to 
all the accumulated horrors of the slave trade, and the 
dreadful barbarities of Negro slavery, in Christian 
lands. The system took its rise in the sixteenth century. 
Since then the shameful fact has beeo witnessed, by 
earth and by heaven, of men, civilized men, men bom 
and reared in Christian lands and under Christian in- 
fluences, tearing their fellow-creatures from home, 
and friends, and country ; carrying them across the 

• With reference to the general prevalence of the system of slavery, 
see a very able article in the *' Life and Remuns of Rev. B. B. Edwards, 
D. D.," late of Andovcr Theological Seminary. 
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wide ocean ; trading in the flesh and blood of human 
beings 1 The Bystem of slavery, <m thus marked and 
diatinguiaftcd, is a modekm affair — was unknown an- 
terior to the discovery of America ; and therefore, as 
BiJch, not a fact of history — not the general, universal 
Btate of the Negro race. 

10. THE SLAVE TRADE JTOUBLr DIBASTBOUB. 

But it shonld be remembered that this event did 
not bring distress and slavery upon the Negro race 
only ; it struck at once, with deadly, blasting influ- 
ence, upon two races of men, — tlio Indian as well as 
the Negro ; and if, because of its dcstractive and en- 
slaving influence, we are to infer a people's descent 
from Canaan, then the American Lidian is of his seed, 
as well BB the Negro. So soon as the European plant- 
ed Ills foot upon the western continent, he seized upon 
the aborigine aahia iustrnment and property. Before 
there was any thought of stealing the African and 
making him a slave, the Indian was enslaved and 
overworked ; until, at last, he sank down, spent and 
overwearied, into the grave. And then, when the 
Indian was exterminated, the Negro was torn from his 
native land, bronght aeross the water, and made to 
Bnpply the red man's place. It is difficult to tell 
which has suffered the more from the discovery, and 
the slavery which has grown out of it — tlie Indian or 
the African. " In the West Indies," to use the words 
of another, *' the whole native population became 
speedily extinct ; the ten millions of that almost un- 
earthly race, the gentle Caribs, vanished like a mom- 
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tog mist befoi?^ tiieir oppreeiora. Tbi&f %fad si nmr } 
Hkej wasted away in the mines ; isbiBj toUed to dmth 
in the sugar mills." * And then, wlm tlidr BfiaatB 
imi fled from earthly thraldom, the ^ CM^neitifs of 
tiie-Kew World" turned toward tihe Tast African 
continent for new victims to fill up the places they 
had made yacant by their murderous treatment df 
thenatiyes. 

11. WHENCE THIS FlffiTEBSION OF SOSEPTUBX? 

A consideration of this Bubje<^ would be altogether 
incomplete, without an attempt to account for the ofi^ 
gin of this peryersion of the word of God, that is, that 
the Negro race is under a curse, and devoted to sla- 
very. The writer of this article is fully aware of the 
responsibility he assumes in making the assertions 
which follow ; but it is his deliberate conviction that 
this perversion of Scripture originated, 

1st. In the unscriptural dogma, still maintained 
by Christian men, and even ministers, that slavery is 
consistent with, nay, authorized by, the word and 
will of God, and that it existed among the Jews un- 
der the divine sanction.f 

• Rev. J. S. Stone, D. D. 

** Las Casas and Vieyra might be quoted to show the cruelties which 
stimulated them in their unwearied efforts to save the original inhabit- 
ants from servitude. The Indians vanished from the scene, giving way 
to a more enduring race, who were thenceforward to monopolize the 
miseries of slavery." — "Friends in Council," p. 121. 

f The mind of God upon this subject, so far as the Old Teiiament is 
concerned, is thus expressed in Exodus xxi. 16 : "He that stealeth a 
man, and selloth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be 
put to death." Can any thing be more explicit ? 

So far as the JVeio Teatcmient is concerned, one distinct, unambiguous. 
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2d. Iii*tlie iiahu-al disposition of our corrupt na- 
ture to justiiy a committed wrong, and, if possible, to 
claim llie authority of God's word for it ; and this ia 
the peculiarity which cliaracterizes this great and 
deep-seated error. It had its origin iu the rise and 
influence of the system of slavery ; and this system 
has appropriated for itself no stronger support than 
this, and those other staple arguments, wrenclied from 
the Scripture to vindicate and sustain the whole fabric 
of Negro slavery. 

Christtauity, in the abstract, is a pure and perfect 
gift from Ood to man. But Christianity is a deposit 
from heaven, in the hands of siufu] men ; and conse- 
quently, iu ail its ages, Christianity has suffered the 
loss wliich is the natural result of being entinisted to 
this agency, and of being transmitted through this 
medium. History proves this; for no one need be 
told that Christianity, in every age, has partaken of 
the prevailing spirit of that age, whatever it might be. 
In a philosophical age, it has been influenced by the 
philosophical spirit and dogmas of tliat age. In tlie 
middle ages, Christianity was influenced by scholasti- 
cism. In the age of wars and cnisades, she produced 
Peter the Hermit, and her prelates led forth mighty 
armies to battle. In an age of luxury, its rigid tone 
has been relaxed by the enervating influence of wealth, 
and ease, and reflnement. That Christianity hns suf- 
fered io a like manner, in a slave-tradiug and a slave- 



•td positive alteraoce iroulU eeem to be nfficiont. St Pttil rurafafaei 
oa witli guefa nu one In 1 Tiiootbf i. e, 10 ; " Knowing ibis, that the law 

ii not made for > righteoua man, but for mksstijusks" — 

liorau. See " Conrbwre ond Howion " upon tM> rene. 



bdtdii^ age^ iu> om need woDsier ^iito looldlfc4^^ 
and witheEing inflnenoe which the i^Te trade and «!»« 
weaj have exerted, in all theoonntriea ef Olmaleiidoiii, 
dnzing the last three hundred years. During thui 
period, neady all the literature of the chi^ Enr<^)ean 
natUHis was a Negro-hating and a pro-slavery litera- 
tase. The institution of slavery, wieUUng a most po- 
tent and commanding authority, brought ev^ty thing, 
ia politics, sdenoe, plulosophy, and letters, to bear in 
sapport of the slave trade, in mainteQanoe of the in- 
stitution of slavery^ and to uphold tiie dogma that the 
Negro was but an inferior animal. The aid of scienoe 
was invoked ; {^osophy trimmed her lamps ; litera- 
ture poured forth whatever treasures she could possi- 
bly command. The period has but recently passed 
since distinguished men in England and France exer- 
cised the keenest wit and the subtlest genius to prove 
that the Negro differed physically from the rest of the 
human species, and had a distinct organization. The 
puzzling questions concerning the cuticle, the coloring 
membrane, the " woolly " hair, the facial angle, the 
pelvis, and all the other supposed characteristic dif- 
ferences of the Negro race, have only recently been 
settled in a sensible, reasonable manner. In such a 
state of public sentiment in the Christian world, what 
wonder that the Church herself should have become 
tainted and infected by the deadly touch of slavery ? 
And she did not escape ; she, too, fell into the com- 
mon sentiment of the age ; she has not yet entirely 
unschooled herself from it ; * and hence it was that, 

* See, as a most lamentable instance, a recent scriptural defence of 
Kegro slayerj, by the yenerable Rt Rev. Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont 
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to a very considerable extent, for nigh three centuries, 
the black man has had a pro-slavery theology press^ 
ing iiim to the earth, aB well as the all-gragping cu- 
pidity of man : 

" Trade, wenltb, and fashion asked hltn etill to bleed, 
And lioly men gave Scriptnre for the deed," 

To this prevailing sentiment ■we owe the fact that 
nearly all intei-pretationa of Scriptnre, commentaries, 
works on prophecy, dissertations on Jewish servitude, 
sermons and theological treatises eUcited by tlie anti- 
slavery struggle in England and America, nearly all 
are pervaded by a pro-slavery tone. 

In legal matters it is an assumed principle " that 
in doubtfiil cases the advantage of the law shall be in 
favor of the prisoner ; " but Christian men have re- 
versed this principle, and in their treatises have as- 
sumed, as a forcgoiiQ conclusion, that the spirit of the 
Bible was in favor of slavery, and not for freedom, 
and hence ingenuity has been exhausted in order to 
show the exact similitude between Jewish servitude 
and Negro slaverj' ; and to prove that when Noah 
cursed Canaan he was looking right down the tract 
of time upon some fine specimens of " Ebony," in the 
barracoons of the Gallinas, or some " fat and sleek " 
Negroes in the slave-shanibles of Virginia ! 



CONCLUSION. 



In conclusion, the author submits that the preced- 
ing examination authorizes the following conclusions : 

1. That the curse of Noah was pronounced upon 
Canaan, not upon Ham. 



• 
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8* Thttt neither Him, nor aiqr «f Ml Hixee aonii 
was inyolved in this corse. 

4/ That tiie Negfo race have not descended firom 
Oaaaan; were never inyolved in thecmse pronotmced 
l^on him ; and their peculiar snfferingSi dnring the 
hjurt Aree cOTtorieSi are not the reralts <»r evidences 
of any qpedfic corse npon them. 

6. That die &ct of slayery in the N^xo race is not 
pecoUar to them as a people; hut Bgeneral evil exist- 
ing in the whole homan famil j ; in whicli, in Gtod's 
ptovideni^ the Negro fionily have latterly been called 
to suffer greatly, and doubtless for some high and 
important ends. 

6. That the geographical designations of Scripture 
are to be taken in good faith ; and that when the 
" land of Canaan " is mentioned in the Bible, it was 
not intended to include the Gold Coast, the Gaboon, 
Goree, or Congo. 

This examination furnishes us with suggestions 
upon a few collateral subjects which have been more 
or less associated with, or deduced from, the false in- 
terpretation thus noticed : 

1. We see that whatever may be the significance 
of Gen. ix. 25, it does not imply mental degradation 
and intellecttial inaptitude. The curse of Noah did 
not rob Canaan and his descendants of their brains. 
The history of the Phoenicians gives evidence of as 
great creative faculty, and of as much mental force 
and energy, as that of any other people in the world. 
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It would Beein that they, of all the aDciout world, 
were only second to the Komans in that eominanding 
uational influence which begets life in distant quar- 
ters, starts enterprise in new regious, and reproduceB 
its own force and energy among other peoples. Of 
course, it follows legitimately from the above, that the 
whole Ilamitic family are under no Divine doom to 
perpetual ignorance or endless moral bcnightednesa. 



2. The history of the Canaauitea serves to show 
that the "pnncipU of clutUeliani, " is not ilte correla- 
tive of the curse of Canaan ; this was neither their 
doom nor their destiny. Neither in sacred nor pro- 
fane history do we find them bought and sold like 
cattle. Driven out of Canaan, they themselveB 
traded in '* the bodies and souls " of men, but not so 
others with tliom.* The nearest approach to any 
thing of this character is the condition of tlie Gibeon- 
ites, who deceived Joshua ; but their condition was 
that of servants.-^ Although subjugated and hum- 
bled, yet their personal and family rights were pre- 
served intact, and none of the aggravations of slavery 
were permitted to reach themselves or their children. 
When set upon, at tiraes, by lawless and ruthless 
men, both Divine and human power interposed for 
their protection and preservation. 

3, Tliis examination nullifies the foolish notion 
that the tntrsc of Canaan carried icitk it the sable dye 
which marks the J^Tc^ro races of the world. The de- 
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APPENDIX. 



The following articleB are introduced here as an 
Appendix, at the suggestion of others: they will 
serve to show the spirit and purposes of the men who 
inaugurated Liberian Independence, and also to shed 
•light upon some social, commercial, and other ques- 
tions, in the Republic of Liberia. 



I. 

DECLARATION OP INDEPEXDENCE OF THE CONVENTION AS- 
SEMBLED TO FRAME A NATIONAL CONSTITUTION FOR THE 
PEOPLE OP LIBERIA, JULY 29, 1847. 

TVe the representatives of the people of the Common- 
wealth of Liberia, in Convention assembled, invested with 
authority for forming a new government; relying upon the 
aid and protection of the Great Arbiter of human events, do 
hereby, in the name and on behalf of the people of this Com- 
monwealth, publish and declare the said Commonwealth a 

FREE, SOVEREIGN, AND INDEPENDENT STATE, by the name 

and title of the Republic op Liberia. 
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While announcing to the nations of the world the new 
position which the people of this RepubHc have felt them- 
selves called upon to assume, courtesy to their opinion seems 
to demand a brief accompan3nng statement of the causes 
which induced them^ first to expatriate themselves from the 
land of their nativity, and to form settlements on this bar- 
barous coast, and now to organize their government by the 
assumption of a sovereign and independent character. There- 
fore we respectfully ask their attention to the following 
facts: 

"We recognize in all men certain natural and inalienable 
rights ; among these are life, liberty, and the right to acquire, 
possess, enjoy, and defend property. By the practice and 
consent of men in all ages, some system or form of govern- 
ment is proven to be necessary to exercise, enjoy, and secure 
these rights ; and every people has a right to institute a gov- 
ernment and to choose and adopt that system or form of it, 
which, in tlieir opinion, will most eflectually accomplish these 
objects, and secure their happiness, which does not interfere 
with tlie just rights of others. The riglit, therefore, to insti- 
tute government, and to all the powers necessary to conduct 
it, is an inalienable right, and cannot be resisted without the 
grossest injustice. 

We the people of the Republic of Liberia were originally 
the inhabitants of the United States of North America. 

In some parts of that comitry we were debarred by law 
from all tlie rights and privileges of men ; in other parti*, 
public sentiment, more powerful than law, frowned us down. 

We were every wlierc .<liut out from all civil oflTice. 

We were excluded from nil participation in the govori:- 
Inent. 

We were taxed without our consent. 

We were compelled to contribute to the resources of a 
country which gave us no protection. 
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We were made a separate aud dietinct class, and ogaiiiEt 
ne every avenue to improvement was effectually c!used. 
Strangers from all lands, of a color different from ours, were 
preferred before ua. 

We uttered our complaints, but they were unattended to, 
or' only met by alleging the pecuUai institutions of the 
country. 

All hope of a favorable change in onr country was thus 
wholly extingtiished in our bosoms, and we looked with 
Kudety abroad for some asylum from the deep degrada- 

The Western coast of Africa was the place selected by 
American benevolence and philanthropy, for our future home. 
Bemoved beyond those xafluenceB wliich depressed iia in our 
native land, it was hoped we would be enaiilcd to enjoy 
those rights and privileges, aiid exercise and improve those 
faculties which the God of nature haa given ua in common 
with the re^t of mankind. 

Under the auspices of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, we established ourselves here, on land acquired by 
purchase from the lords of the soil. 

In an origins! compact with this Society, we, for import- 
ant reasons, delegated to it certain political powers; while 
this institution stipulated that whenever the people should 
become capable of conducting the government, or whenever 
the people should desire it, this institution would resign the 
delegated power, peaceably withdraw its supervision, and 
leave the people to the goveminenl of thcniselvea. 

Under tiie auspices and guidance of thia institution, 
which has nobly and in pcrfpct faitii ri-deenied ila pledges to 
the people, we have grown ami prospered. 

From time to time our number has been increased by 
emigration from America, and by accessions from native 
tribes; and from time to time, as circumstances required it. 



m have extended crar bordpra by acquisition of tend by hon- 
cntbla purchase from the natives of the country. 

A» onr territory has extended, and our population in- 
dwsed, oni commerce iias aJfO increased. Tlie flags of 
moat of the ci\-ilized nations of the earlh float in onr harbors, 
and tlieir meichuita are opemng an honorable and pnfitibia 
tivde. Undl recently, these viats have been of a nmfotmly 
harmonioni cJiaiaoter, bnt aa they have become more fre- 
quent, and to more nnmerom pointB of out extending c awt , 
qaeetionB have arisen, iriiid) it ia aiqipoaed can be a^oated 
only by agreement between eorereign powen. 

Vttr yeaza peat, the American ColonizaUon Socie^ haa 
Tirtaally withdrawn from all direct and actire part in tba 
administration of the government, except in the appointment 
of the Groveraor, who is also a colonist, for the apparent pur- 
pose of testing tlie ability of the people to conduct the affurs 
of government ; and no complaint of crude legislation, nor of 
miamanagement, nor of maladministration haa yet been 
heard. 

In view of these facts, thia institution, the American Col* 
ontaation Society, nith that good faith which has uniformly 
marked all its dealings with us, did, by a set of resolutions in 
January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-six, dissolve all political connection with the people 
of this Republic, return the power with wliich it was dele- 
gated, and hh the people to the government of themselves. 

The people of the Republic of Liberia, then, are of right, 
and in fact, a free, sovereign, and independent State, possessed 
of all the rights, powers, and functions of government. In 
assuming the momentous responsibilities of the position they 
have taken, the people of thia Repubhc feel justified by the 
necessities of the case, and with thia conviction they throw 
themselves with confidence upon the candid consideration of 
the civilized world. 
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^H Liberia is not the oSspring of graapiag ambition, nor the 

^^ too! of avaricious speculation. 

No desire for territorial aggrandizement brought us to 
these shores ; nor do wo believe bo sordid a motive entered 
into the higli consideration of those who aided us in providing 
this asylum. 

Liberia is an asylum from the most grinding oppres- 
, son. 

In coming to the shores of A^ica, wc indulged the pleas- 
ghope that we would be permitted to exercise and improve 
llioae fccultiea which impart to man hia dignity — to nourish 
in our hearts the flame of honorable ambition, to cherish and 
indulge those itspirations which a beneficent Creator had im- 
planted in every human heart, and to evince to all who de- 
apise, ridicule, and opiireas our race, that we possess with them 
a common nature, are with them susceptible of equal refine' 
ment, and capable of equal advancement in all that adoma 

■ Bud dignified man. 
We were animated with the hope, that here we should 
be at liberty to train up our children in the way they should 
go — to inspire them with the love of an honorable fame, to 
Irindle within them the flame of a lofVy philanthropy, and to 
form strong within tliem the principles of humanity, virtue, 

■ Knd rehgion. 
Among the strongest motives to leave our native land — 
to abandon forever the scenes of our childhood, and to sever 
the most endeared connections, was the desire for a retreat 
where, free Irom the agitations of fear and molestation, we 
could, in composure and security, approach in worsliip the 
Qod of our fathers. 

Thus far our highest hopes liave i)con realized. 
Liberia is already the happy home of thousands who 
were once the doomed victims of oppression ; and if left un- 
I molested to go on with her natural and spontaneous growth, 
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if her movements be lefl free from the paralyzing intrigues 
of jealous ambition and unscrupulous avarice, she will throw 
open a wider and yet a wider door for thousands, who are 
now looking with an anxious eye for some land of rest. 

Our courts of justice are open equally to the stranger and 
the citizen for the redress of grievances, for the remedy of 
injuries, and for the punishment of crime. 

Our numerous and well-attended schools attest our efforts 
and our desire for the improvement of our children. 

Our churches for the worship of our Creator, everywhere 
to be seen, bear testimony to our piety, and to our acknowl- 
edgment of His Providence. 

The native African, bowing down with us before the 
altar of the living God, declares that from us, feeble as we are, 
the light of Christianity has gone forth, while upon tliat curse 
of cursci?, tlie sLave trade, a deadly blight has fallen as far as 
our influence extends. 

Therefore, in the name of humanity, and virtue, and 
religion — in the name of tlie Great God, our common Creator 
and our common judge, we appeal to the nations of Christen- 
dom, and earnestly and re?peetfully ask of them that they 
will regard u.-< with the sympathy and friendly consideration 
to wliich the peculiarities of our condition entitle us, and to 
extend to us that comity which marks the friendly intercourse 
of ciyilized and independent communities. 

On the assumption of nationality, the Hon. J. J: 
IIobp:rts was elected first President of the Republic, 
and served four terms, of two years each, that is, 
eight years, np to December, 185(1. 

The Hon. Stephen A. Benson was elected his suc- 
cessor, and has already served three terms ; and has 
just commenced his fourth and last tenn. 



The following pereons compose the present gov- 
ernment of Liberia : — 

Stephen Allen Senson, President. 
DiKiEL B. "Waeseb, Vice-President. 
John N. Lewis, See'y qf Staie, \ » 

William U. Li-ucH, Sec^y of Treasuri/, > |: 
Jacob M. Moore, AUorney-Geueral. ) ^ 



n. 

The following CuBtom-HouBe Report, taken fipom 

official documents, is copied from the "New York 

Colonization Journal " of Sept., 1800, and shows the 

I unotrnts of exports and imports for the single town 

I of Monrovia. Tho editor of that paper justly says: 



Wc suppose Monrovia beara the Mme relation c 
['Cially to tlic other Liberion ports of entry — Buchanan, Green- 
I ville, Harper, and Robertaport — that New York Joes to Boa- 
I'tcn, Philadelphia, and New Orkans. 

The eiporta e^iceed the imporla to the value of $4(1,515 
I, or nearly 33 per cent., the former being $190,3G9 22, 
I'Wld the latter being SU3,854. Sixty per cent., $86,G51, 
of import^ are from ihc United Sutcs, while nearly 70 per 
I cent, of tho exports go to Europe, England, uud Hulland, re- 
I ceiving about equal proportion^ and each of them a. little 
I more than the United States. 
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The following letter was written to Wm. Coppin- 
ger, Esq., Sec. Penn. Col. Soc, in reply to a letter of 
inquiry concerning the influence of Congo importa- 
tions. 

Kbw York Citt, blh September^ 1861 

Deab Sib: I find in your letter a question which has 
already, even before leaving the coast, come to me from 
other correspondents in the United States — it is this: "If you 
take further shipments (of Congocs) will tliey not seriously 
afifect the interests of the Republic, and may they not jeopard- 
ize the very existence of the people and the government ? '^ 
To this I must reply to you : — First, that the providence of 
God in the recaptives is one of the greatest blessings which 
could have been bestowed upon the Libcrians, for the Libe- 
rians themselves. For it gives them, first of all, a laboring 
population, which is their greatest need in the cultivation of 
their great staple, sugar. The neighboring natives do not 
supply this need, chiefly because they are more especially 
engaged in trade, and so well acquainted with our colonists 
and their habits, that they know well how to inconvenience 
our planters by a demand for high wages, and by irregularity 
in labor. The Congoes are apprenticed to our citizens ; are 
remarkably pliant and industrious, and peculiarly proud and 
ambitious of being called " Americans." The result of their 
arrival in our borders is, that already hundreds of acres an* 
being cleared for sugar farms ; and those citizens who for 
years have been satisfied to live in the midst of weeds, have 
been prompted by this auxiliary to plant extensively, and are 
as ambitious of wealth as any of our citizens. Second, its in- 
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fluence upon surrounding tribea ia equaUy manifest. Thtj- 
disliki^ the Congoes, and as n consequence the Congoes are 
thrown upon us. Tiiis Icada Ihem to the adoption of Amer- 
ican habits, and prompts ua Amoricans to adopt measurea for 
the thorough nsBiioilation of these people to our habits. 
They go to our schools ; ihey crowd our churches ; they 
adopt our dress ; they speak Eugliah ; they are trained with 
our militia. I have no hesitation in saying that all our na- 
tive wars are now at an end. The Congo additions to our 
force abeady staggers and confuaes the natives at all our set- 
tlemente. Third. So plaalic ia the Congoes' charatter, tliHi 
they are easily moulded into Am eri co-Li berians, and into 
their habits. In Polmas we have not seen a single relic of 
their heathenism. - They are regular attendants at churcli, ui- 
dustrioua, polite, contented. In Sinou some have already 
intermarried with our colonist women, and in two cases are 
thrifty men and members of tliir church. Two years ago 
they were naked heathens in a slave ship. On ttie St. Paul's 
masses of them are industrious peasants. 

I need not speak of the benefit to them in thus being 
placed in juxtaposition with civilization, under an orderly 
government and Chriatisn influence. 

So fur, then, as we are concerned, I am satisfied thA 
President Benson does not e.Taggerate in the declaration that 
we can receive 20,000 without any detriment to our own civ- 
ilization. There are one or two provisos to be connected 
with this, namely, tbal our Christian societies may not be 
harassed by the cry from missionary societies in America, 
"Go preach to the heathen in the interior," when our work 
is in our oivn settlement*, in our own families, among our 
own servants and laborers ; and when our indireet influence 
upon the interior tribes will be a deal more powerful tlmn a 
few feeble attempts at missionary work in the iut«rior; and 
next, that the friends of Liberia atutjua our efforts to increase 
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our schools, and educate the humblest of our citizens, name- 
ly, native servants and Congo recaptives. This cannot be 
pressed too strongly. There is a deficiency of females among 
the recaptives ; there is an excess of females among the col- 
onists ; and just as fast as these new men are civilized, they 
will intermarry among us. This has already, to a small ex- 
tent, taken place ; and the whole process shows the absolute 
need of an immediate effort for a wide diffusion of education 

in the Repubhc. 

Alex. Cbummell. 



IV. 

The following letter was published in the " New 
York Times" of June 30, 1861, with the hope of ex- 
citing the interest of American merchants and capi- 
talists : — 

COTTON CULTURE IN AFRICA. 

To the Editor of the Xevj York Times : 

• In your issue of Thursday, 27th of this month, there is an 
article on your fourth page, concerning "Cotton," and the 
means of increasing its supplies from tbo West Coast of 
Africa. 

The judiciousness and practicableness of your suggestions 
are evident : namely, that black emigrants from this country 
might be profitably employ e<l in tlie cultivation of cotton 
farms, and in the elevation of the heathen bv the svstematic 
labor which would grow out of such a sclieme of industry and 
trade ; and that they could aid, both directly and indirectly, 
towards the great ends which Christian pliilanthrojiy is now 
aiming at ; that is, the destruction of the Slave-trade and 
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Slavery, on the une band, and the civilizatiun and salvation 
of Africa, on the other. 

Valuable, however, as are these suggestions, there la one 
most important point jour article fails to dwell upon ; and that 
is, that "Weat Africa is now capable of supplying the civilizod 
world with an immense amount of cotton, if only the civilized 
world would employ the needed appliancea and the proper 
edmuius which are fitted to this end. 

The cose is this : 

1, Cotton superior to all osiers but (and only inferior to) 
Carolina Sea Island cotton, is indigenous to, and is grown all 
over, West Africa. 

2. The cotton which is grown in West Africa is used by 
the native African tribes themselves, who weave it into sub- 
stantial cloths, whicb are thro\ni over their persons, or made 
into a garment much resembling a shift. 

But beside the kome use of these cotton fabrics, a largo 
number are annually eiported from West Africa to Brazil. 
The negroes and descendants of negroes who have been stolen 
from Africa and enslaved in Brazil, still retain the customs of 
their fatherland ; and hence there is an annual demand for 
these cloths on the part of this slave population. What is 
the extent of this trade between the two countries I have no 
data on which to form a correct opinion. I have, neverthe- 
less, a few facts which indicate somewhat the capacity of a 
section of West Africa for tiie production of cotton. 

From a report of the lale (English) Consul Campbell, of . 
Lagoa, West Africa, I find that in the year 1857 there wetc 
shipped from the single port of Lagos, 200,000 country 
doths, manufactured by the interior nalives. 

What may be the whole number exporled from the entire 
West Coast I could not pretend to estimate. But I may 
8tat« the fact that a similar trade, though inferior in amount, 
is carried on between the natives back of the Republic of Li- 
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beria and the merchants of Monrovia. I cannot state the 
number of cloths brought for trade by the Mandingoes to 
tliese merchants. I have myself seen individual traders with 
seven and eight thousand cloths in their stores, which they 
have purchased from the natives. One neighbor of mine, on 
one occasion, had 1,500 in his store ; and thus at the port 
of Monrovia several thousands of cotton cloths are annually 
sold to traders and masters of vessels. 

These facts serve to show that the native African pop- 
ulation of West Africa are already capable of supplying raw 
cotton of a good quality, and in considerable amounts, to the 
market. And the inference is equally distinct, viz. : that this 
supply, under the stimulus of demand, trade, and exchange, 
may be swelled to almost any amount. 

now SUALL THIS STIMULUS BE ATPLIED ? 

Several years' residence in West Africa, coupled witli 
extensive observation, lias served to satisfy me that the 
ordinary practices of African l>arter, applied specially and 
eariieslly to tliis article, will l)ring about, in a very brief 
period, an innnense trade in raw cotton belwetni coast traders 
and the interior natives, ev(?n 200 miles back fro.ii the sea- 
board. And, as facts are more demonstrative than tlieories, 
I will mention here an occurrence that came nmler my own 
observation in the year 1856. 1 was then residinfr on the St. 
Paul's River, Messurada Co., Liberia. A neighbor of mine 
notilied the ^landingo and other native chiefs, wlio tradc^d 
witli him, that he would buy all the raw cotton they would 
bring him ; and he bade them to carry the news into tlie 
c'ountrv with them. In a few weeks carriers from the imme- 
diatc neighborhood commenced bruiging in bags of cotton. 
Soon the traders of tlie interior, especially the Mandingoes, 
began to bring in large quantities. In a very brief period 
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